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Bon  Ami 

now  made  in  both 
Powder  and  Cake  form 


Y^E  like  to  please  everybody. 

And  so,  as  some  folks  like 
their  cleaners  in  powder  form, 
we  are  now  making  Bon  Ami 
that  way  as  well  as  in  the  cake 
form. 

Bon  Ami  Powder  is  the  same 
Bon  Ami  you  have  always  used, 
ground  to  a  soft  white  powder 
that  turns  to  a  creamy  lather 
at  the  touch  of  a  wet  cloth  or 
brush. 

The  can  is  unique.  It  is  oblone  instead 
of  round  —  easier  to  hold — and  has  a 


single  good  sized  spout  from  which  the 
powder  does  not  scatter  and  waste. 

There  is  nothing  else  on  the  market  like 
Bon  Ami  Powder,  just  as  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  like  the  Bon  Ami  Cake. 

We  leave  you  to  choose  betw’een  our 
cake  and  powder.  Both  of  them  are 
wonderful  for  cleaning  windows  and 
mirrors,  bath-tubs,  tile,  paint,  and  pol¬ 
ishing  metals;  not  for  scouring  or  rough 
work  but  for  all  xhe  finer  kinds  of  cleaning 
and  polishing. 

Same  price,  10  cents  each. 

Like  the  chick  that's  nexvly  hatched, 
Ron  Ami  has  never  scratched.  ” 

I  THE  BON  AMI  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 
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Tiffany&Co. 


MODERATE  PRICES  AS 
WELL  AS  THE  HIGHEST 
STANDARD  OF  aUALITY 
ARE  CHARACTERISTIC  OF 

Tiffany  &  Co.’s  entire 

STOCK  OF  JE\vTLRY,  Slb 
VERWARE,STAT10NERYAND 
artistic  MERCHANDISE 

Correspondence  in-vited 
The  Tiffany  Blue  Book 
viiL  be  sent  upon  request 


Fifth  Avenue &37-Street 
New  York 


Kindly  mention  Eveiy body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to’advertisers  or  \’isiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


$5.00  or  $10.00 

For  You  Before  Guistmas 


WITHIN  the  next  few  weeks  you  may 
readily  make  $5  or  ^10 — perhaps 
more  than  that— in  your  spare  hours. 

^  The  work,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  is  very  easy. 
Simply  calling  on  your  friends  and  neighbors 
in  the  interest  of  Everybody’s  Magazine. 

Thousands  of  people  will  renew  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  Other  thousands  will  want  to  give 
Everybody’s  as  Christmas  presents  to  their 
friends.  Thousands  of  new  friends  will  want 
to  take  Everybody’s  next  year  for  themselves. 
Those  in  your  neighborhood  will  gladly  place 
their  orders  through  you  if  you  ask  them. 


Coerybody 's 

Magazine  \ 

Siirinc  ft  Mtcdougal  So. 

New  York 

Gentlemen : 

I  am  interested  in  your  plan  \ 
for  earning  15.00  or  $10  before  \ 
Christmas.  Please  send  me  \ 

full  instructions  and  equipment  < 
—FREE— and  in  my  spare  time  I 
will  call  on  my  friends  and  neighbors 
and  send  their  subscriptions  to  yon. 

Name - 


Q  We  will  pay  you  a  liberal  commission  on 
each  subscription,  and  in  addition,  generous 
bonuses  at  the  end  of  the  month  if  you  secure 
eight  or  more  subscriptions.  We  furnish — free 
— full  equipment  of  sample  copies,  rate-books, 
order  blanks,  etc.  You  do  not  have  to  invest 
a  penny. 

^  No  experience  is  necessary — just  a  little  am¬ 
bition  and  determination.  The  coupon  below 
will  start  you  on  your  way  to  earn  $5  or  $10. 

Better  send  it  to-day. 


Street . 
City... 


-  \. 


The  advertisements  In  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


“A  CHRISTMAS  FOR  CITIES” 

Gorgeous  Night  Pictiu’es  of  New  York,  London,  and  Paris 
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Everybody’s  Almanack  . 

A  Great  Tree.  A  Story  . 

Illustrations  by  Arthur  Becher 

Better  Business 

With  photographs 

Faeries,  Just.  A  Story 

Illustrations  by  J.  L.  G.  McMahon 

The  Song  of  Life.  A  Story 

Illustrations  by  Walter  Dean  Goldbeck 

The  Book  of  Living  Men 
A  Christinas  for  Cities 

With  Night  Pictures  of  New  York,  London 
and  Paris  by 

The  Glue  That  Binds.  A  Story 

Illustrations  by  John  Sloan 

The  Doubt.  A  Story 

Illustrations  by  Helen  Park 

Morning-Glories.  Verse  . 

“The  Play’s  the  Thing”  . 

With  photographs 

Socialism:  Promise  or  Menace  ?  II 

A  Debate  between 


Franklin  P.  Adams 


William  Hard 
Ruth  Sawyer 
William  J.  Locke  . 

N.  P.  Dawson 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee 
van  der  Weyde 

Ralph  Bergengren 

Louise  Spalding  . 

Nancy  Byrd  Turner 
James  Shelley  Hamilton 


Morris  Hillquit  and  ) 

John  Augustine  Ryan,  D.  D.  ) 


The  Secret  of  the  Stone-Oven  Country.  A  Story  Beatrice  Grimshaw 

Illustrations  by  Charles  Sarka 


John  Parr  . 


Kidnapping  Coline.  A  Serial  Story.  IV.  .  Henry  c.  Rowland 

illustrations  by  Alfred  E.  Orr 

Everybody’s  Money  ....  John  Parr  .... 

Under  the  Spreading  Chestnut  Tree . 

Straight  Talk  with  “Everybody’s”  Publishers . 
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An  After-Dinner  Talk  About  the  Magazine 

Which  Explained  How  the  Advertiser 
Helps  to  Build  it,  and  His  Reason  Why 


RECENT  dinner-party  had  left  the 
dining-room  and  was  having  its  coffee 
in  the  library.  The  talk  was  running 
on  the  magazines  of  the  month, 
lady  picked  up  Everybody’s  from  the  table, 
and  turning  through  it,  came  upon  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  well-known  concern  of  which  another  of 
the  guests  was  manager.  Pointing  to  it,  she  said 
to  him: 

“I  see  you  have  a  page  here.” 

That  started  the  general  talk  into  magazine 
advertising.  An  elderly  gentleman  remarked: 

“When  I  first  began  to  read  magazines,  and  that 
was  away  back  ‘before  the  war,’  they  didn’t  have 
any  advertisements  at  all.” 

“No,”  said  the  host,  “nor  did  they  for  quite  a 
long  time  after  that.  I  want  you  to  look  at  this 
by  way  of  comparison.”  And  he  took  from  one 
of  his  book-cases  a  bound  volume  of  a  famous  old 
magazine  of  1867. 

As  they  turned  over  its  brittle  and  yellowed 
pages,  with  its  crude  wood-cuts,  he  continued: 

“Back  in  those  days  the  price  the  publisher 
charged  his  subscribers  was  enough  to  pay  for 
all  he  gave  them;  and  surely  what  he  gave  them 
wasn’t  much  in  comparison  with  what’s  in  those 
magazines  on  the  table  there.  Yet  with  all  the 
improvements  in  paper  and  press- work  and  pic¬ 
tures.  and  with  all  the  big  prices  which  Every¬ 
body’s  there,  for  instance,  pays  to  its  popular 
artists  and  writers,  Everybody’s  doesn’t  cost  me 
more  than  half  as  much  as  my  father  paid  for  this 
old  one.” 

“Of  course  not,”  replied  the  older  guest.  “Those 
early  magazines  gave  the  best  that  was  possible  in 
those  times  for  the  price  they  charged  the  readers. 


But  your  present  magazines  have  a  resource  that 
the  old  publishers'  didn’t  dream  of.  I’ll  venture 
to  say  that  all  the  money  the  publisher  gets  just 
from  the  readers  of  that  new  magazine,  there, 
doesn’t  pay  half  the  cost  of  producing  it.  The 
advertisers  pay  the  rest. 

“The  difference  between  the  best  the  old  pub¬ 
lisher  could  do  and  the  best  the  modern  publish^ 
does  is  because  of  that  advertising  section.  It’i 
the  advertiser  that  makes  that  modern  attractive¬ 
ness  possible.  And  it’s  that  modern  attraciivenai 
that  makes  the  big  circulation  possible.” 

Here  the  lady  whose  remark  had  started  ihii 
discussion  turned  again  to  the  guest  whose  advas’ 
tisement  she  had  pointed  out,  and  said:  ‘ 

“And  so  you  are  the  philanthropist.  You  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  evidently  Carnegies  in  disguise.”  ' 

“Not  much,”  the  advertising  guest  returned^ 
“I’m  not  endowing  literature.  I’m  only  after  the 
very  cheapest  and  most  effective  way  of  reachii^ 
you,  and  my  host  here,  and  as  many  as  I  can 
reach,  like  yourselves,  who  are  intelligent  and 
have  money  to  buy  with.  I  purchase  that  page 
in  a  great,  clean,  influential  magazine  simply 
cause  it  is  my  most  economical  means  of  telling  mjr 
business  story  to  the  selected  class  of  people  I 
want  to  reach.  I  regard  the  circulation  of  a  mag¬ 
azine  like  that  as  I  would  a  Mercantile  List  of 
approved  quality. 

“.And  the  better  and  finer  the  magazine  b^ 
comes,  the  stronger  is  the  influence  of  my  adver¬ 
tisement  in  its  pages.” 

That  last  speaker  put  magazine  advertising  i>. 
a  nutshell. 

The  first  man  hit  the  truth  when  he  said  that 
the  publisher  doesn’t  get  from  the  readers  mote 
{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  4), 


Index  to  Advertisements 


Automobiles.  Motor  Boats  and 

Accessories  rAcs 

Anderson  Electric  Car  Co.  ...  73 

Classified  Advertising . 58 

Electric  Vehicle  Asswiatiou  ...  80 


Banking  and  Financial 


Bankers  Trust  Co. 
A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 


Building  and  Construction 

P.  A  F.  Corbin . 77 

Genasco  Roofing  Co . 38 

Glidden  Varnish  Co.  (Jap-.\-Lac)  .  63 
National  Fireproofing  Co.  ...  34 
Southern  Cypress  Ass'n  ....  67 
Trus-Con  Laboratories  ....  64 
Tnissed  Concrete  Steel  Co.  ...  68 


Cameras  and  Optical  Goods  pat.b 
Bausch  Sc.  Lomb  Optical  Co.  ...  53 

Classified  Advertising . 58 

Eastman  Kodak  Co . 25-36 

Goerz,  C.  P..  .\merlcan  Optical  Co.  61 
Rochester  Optical  Division  ...  33 

Cigars,  Tobacco  and  Pipes 

American  Tobacco  Co . 40 

Reynolds,  R.  J.,  Tobacco  Co.  .  .  51 


Educational 

American  Acad,  of  Dramatic  Arts 
American  Farmer's  Schooi  .  . 

American  Schooi  of  Corres.  .  . 

Boston  School  of  Drawing  .  . 
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Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing  . 
Chicago  Corres.  School  .  .  . 

Chicago  Corres.  School  of  Law  . 
Classified  Advertising  .  .  .  . 


Educational— CowfiMsri/  rMi 
Columbian  Corres.  College  ...  15 
Cortina  Acad,  of  Languages  ...  1* 
Dickson  Memory  Schooi  ...  Is 
Emerson  Institute  of  Efficiency  .  .  *. 

Evans  School.  W.  L . I* 

Hamilton  College  of  Law  .  .  ,  It 

Home  Corres.  Schools . K 

Illinois  College  of  Photography  .  .  H 
International  Corres.  SchooLs  .  .  81. 
Landon  School  of  Ulus.  St  Cartooning  It 
Language  Phone  Method  .  .  •  • 
Lewis  School  for  Stammerers  .  .  .  Ij 
National  Press  Association  .  .  .  It 
National  Salesmen's  Training  Ass'n  M 
Northwestern  School  for  Stammeren  Ir 
Northwestern  School  of  Taxidermy  it 

Page-Davis  School . }J 

Residential  Schools . }*  • 

School  of  Applied  Art . Jf 

Sprague  Corres.  School  of  Law  .  .  J* 
Tulloss  School  of  Touch  Typewriting  jj 
University  of  Chicago . ** 


The  rest  of  Index  to  Advertisements  Continued  on  page  4. 
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Will  This  Happen  To  Your  Family? 

IT  HAPPENED  to  another  man’s  family.  As  long  as  the  father  lived 
his  wife  and  children  enjoyed  a  comfortable  home,  but  he  forgot 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  dying  left  nothing.  The  mother  had 
to  take  in  sewing  for  a  living. 

No  man  who  loves  his  family  has  any  right  to  live  another  day  with¬ 
out  an  insurance  policy  like  the  Low  Cost  Monthly  Income  Policy  of 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

It  guarantees  the  wife  and  children  a  safe  and  certain  income  paid 
regularly  every  month  for  life. 

g.  This  income  cannot  be  lost  or  diminished  by  the  inexperience 

of  the  wife  or  the  misconduct  of  others,  neither  can  it  be 
diverted  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  taken  out. 
ffljs  The  policy  does  not  cease  if  the  insured  becomes  unable  to  pay  the 
premiums  on  account  of  permanent  and  total  disability,  but  matures 
■  immediately,  and  is  paid  in  the  form  of  instalments  as  provided  in  the 
£  contract  to  the  insured  himself,  and  on  his  death  to  the  beneficiary. 

^  MORAL:  Insure  in  The  TRAVELERS 


Hje  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn,  j^'ervbodvs.  n  T*n  on 

!  Please  send  me  particulars  reRardinir  your  Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Monthly  Income  Policy. 

I  My  name,  address,  occupation  and  date  of  birth  are  written  below : 
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{Continued  from  page  4) 


An  After-Dinner  Talk  About  the  Magazine 

than  half  the  sheer  cost  of  the  magazine,  and  that  it  mail  the  same  announcement  in  an  open  envelopJ 
is  the  advertisers  who  make  its  advancing  beauty  to  the  same  select  list,  the  cost  of  postage  alone 
and  power  possible.  would  be  j;(),000  instead  of  $600. 


And  the  last  man,  the  advertiser,  was  verj' 
exact  when  he  declared  that  he  bought  his  pages 
because  that  was  his  very  cheapest  way  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  most  capable  families  in  the 
nation. 

For.  follow  the  figures  of  this  very  magazine, 
for  instance,  and  see. 

Everybody’s  has  a  guaranteed  average  net 
circulation  of  600,000  copies  a  month — actually 
received  into  as  many  homes. 

That  advertiser  pays  $600  a  page  for  his  adver¬ 
tisement.  Which  means  that  he  reaches  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  ten  homes  for  one  cent.  Or  each  home  for 
one-tenth  of  a  cent.  If  less  than  a  page,  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  cent  is  that  much  smaller.  If  he  should 


And  such  homes!  The  kind  that  are  the  bonf 
and  sinew  of  America.  The  kind  where  progres 
is  and  where  money  grows.  ' 

You  see,  our  advertisers  regard  the  roll  of  fami¬ 
lies  who  take  Everybody’s  like  a  register  of 
“WTio’s  Who”  as  to  capability  and  judgment 
An  advertiser  who  reaches  the  notice  of  Evert- 
body’s  readers  gets  the  quality  of  attention  that  ht 
desires. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  so  careful  of 
the  kind  of  advertisers  whom; we  introduce  to 
you — we  exclude  so  many  whom  we  don’t  fri 
sure  of — that  you  may  regard  our  advertisiM 
section  as  limited  to  the  “Who’s  Who”  of  rett 
able  business.  " 
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Kindly  mention  Ever)-tx>dy's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Dollar  Watch 


Measure  your  gifts  by  the  pleasure  and  service  they  give — and  0^  1  1  H 

your  mind  will  turn  naturally  to  watches — and  to  Ingersolls.  I  \  Ml 

Childish  faces  light  with  pleasure  at  the  tick  of  an  Ingersoll  on 
Christmas  Morn,  and  older  folks  appreciate  them  just  as  much.  J' 

An  Ingersoll  is  a  sane  and  sensible  gift — the  nature  of  which  can- 

not  be  measured  by  price.  It  is  the  sincerest  of  remembrances, 

an  intimate  daily  companion  and  consultant.  Think  how  many 

of  your  friends  you  can  please  with  an  Ingersoll — there  is  a  model  just  suited  for 

each  one  of  them.  The  five  models  are: 

“  The  Watch  that  made  the  dollar  famous  ”  .  $1.00 

The  Eclipse — a  thin  model  for  men  1.50 

The  Midget — a  model  for  women  and  girl*  2.00 
The  Junior— a  small  thin  model  watch  2.00 

The  Wrist  Watch — for  men  and  women  2.50 

Scad  (or  the  lagcrsall  boeklct,  "Paiaters”— it’s  free 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.  27  Ashland  Building,  New  York 
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This  Complete  Library  of 

LAW 

IN  6  HANDY  VOLUMES 

Only  a  Month 

“^norance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man.”  THAT’S 
LAW.  You  can’t  always  “guess”  the  law.  You  may  not 
have  time  to  “study”  law.  Lawyers  come  high— espe¬ 
cially  some  of  them.  BUT  YOU  MUST  KNOW  LAW. 


This  splendid  little  handy  LIBRARY  OF  LAW  is 
prepared  for  the  average  man— the  business  man— the 
doctor— the  teacher— the  minister— the  man  who  works 
for  others— the  man  who  works  for  himself— the  man  who 
writes— the  man  who  has  money  and  the  man  who  has 
not— EVERY  MAN.  This  Library  is  a  work  to  read  at 
odd  times  and  a  reference  work  combined.  The  language 
is  simple,  direct,  plain,  and  it  covers  every  subject  you 
need  to  know  about.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  them.  “Wills” 
— “Mortgages” — “Deeds”  — “Farm  Laws”  —  “Landlord 
and  Tenant”— “Leases”— “Copyrijghts”— “Trade  Marks” 
— “Partnerships” — “Letters  of  Credit” — “Trustees” — 
“Corporations” — “Stockholders” — “Dividends” — “Mar¬ 
riage'’ — “Parental  Relation” — “Employer  and  Em¬ 
ployee  ” — “  Assault  ” — “  Defamation  ” — “  Libel  ” — “  Criti¬ 
cism” — “Self  Defen**”— “Automobile  Laws” — “Patents” 
— “  C  ontracts  ” — “  Fra  ud  ” — “  Damages  ”  —  “  N  egot  iable 
Paper  ”  —  “  Indorsements  ”  —  “  Promissory  Notes  ”  — 
“Checks”— “Bills  of  Exchange”— “Bonds”— “Agents”— 
“Banks” — “Bankruptcy,”  etc. 

Low  Price  &  Elasy  Terms 


We  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  all  about  this  splendid  set 
of  books,  so  we  are  not  going  to  try.  We  want  to  send 
you  the  books  themselves— the  COMPLETE  SET  of  6 
handy  volumes,  measuring  OH  by  by  H  inches,  so 
that  you  can  examine  all  the  volumes  and  decide  for 
yourself  if  they  are  just  the  books  you  want — AND 
NEED.  If  you  decide  to  keep  them,  just  send  us  f  1  as 
first  payment,  and  tl  a  month  thereafter  for  8  months. 
But  if  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  books  after  seeing 
them,  then  you  may  send  them  back  at  our  expense. 
That’sfair.  Isn’titf  Mail  Coupon  Below' Ax  Once. 


Examination  Request 


THE  THOMPSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

il27  Pine  Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  me  for  examination,  one  set  of  your  handy  LIBRARY  OP 
LAW  in  six  volumes  lK>und  in  Buckram  If  1  am  atished  with  the 
books  I  will  send  you  $l  as  first  payment,  and  $1  a  month  thereafter 
until  the  special  price  of  |9  is  paid.  If  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  books, 
I  wilt  notify  you  in  seven  days,  and  the  books  are  then  to  be  returned 
at  your  e\|:«nse  as  otTered  Everybody’s  Magazine  readers. 


You,  Too,  Can  Leam 

Efficiency 

[T  ARRINGTON 
n  EMERSON, 
the  famous  Efficiency 
Expert,  has  consented 
to  Teach  a  Class  of 
Men  and  Women  by 
fail. 

This  great  step  in 
Educational  Progress 
meansthat  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Efficiency 
will  now  be  applied 
to  Individuals,  as 
well  as  to  Factories 
and  Corporations. 

Until  now.  Efficiency  has  been  too  Technical 
and  too  Expensive  to  Benefit  the  Average  Man 
or  Woman. 

It  has  been  applied  Scientifically  only  to  the 
Great  Organizations  of  the  Business  World. 

But  through  the  Genius  of  Mr.  Emerson, 
anybody  can  now  learn  Efficiency  and  receive 
its  Benefits  in  his  own  Personal  work  or  play. 

Direct  from  Harrington  Emerson  to  Yoi 

After  20  years  of  experience  as  a  professional 
expert,  receiving  fees  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
from  the  shrewdest  business  men  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Emerson  has  completed  his  Lessons  on 
Personal  Efficiency  for  Yov. 

These  Lessons  are  simple,  practical,  unique. 
They  fit  every  sort  of  person  and  every  sort  of 
job  You  can  apply  them  to  Your  work,  Your 
play,  Your  life 

They  are  for  either  men  or  women,  for  any¬ 
body  over  18  years  of  age. 

They  point  out  the  best,  easiest  and  quickest 
ways  of  obtaining  the  desirable  things  of  life. 

Fascinating  and  Profitable 

This  new  course  of  Lessons  is  not  only  profitable, 
but  fascinating. 

It  comprises  the  highest  instruction  from  Mr. 
Emerson  himself,  by  whose  advice  the  Santa  Fe  Rail¬ 
road  saved  f  l..''iiai,iiuo  a  year. 

Mr.  Emerson’s  pur|>ose  is  to  train  you  so  that  yon 
can  make  the  best  use  of  what  you  know.  He  proposes 
to  give  you  skill  as  well  as  knowledge,  in  making  the 
of  your  profession,  your  business,  your  job,  your  life. 


The  Sixth  Lcteea  xleae  ■  werth  the  wheie  ceet.  Write 
ledev  aed  te<  (he  lei  deleili  af  (hi,  reaarfcehle  eiicr. 


Remember  you  cannot  get  this  kind  of  instruction 
from  any  U niversity  or  from  any  bonk. 

Send  your  name  at  once  and  get  free  booklet. 

THE  EMERSON  INSTITUTE  OF 
EFFICIENCY 

30  Irving  Place  New  York  City 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>'body*8  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4, 
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The  Queen  of  Shebe'e  Visit  to  King  Solomon  Is  one  of  the  most  fsmous  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  snclcnt  world. 
The  benutlful  picture  shown  herewith  from  RIdpath's  History  Illustrates  but  one  event  of  all  the  thousand.s  In  the  com¬ 
plete  work.  Truly  It  may  be  said  of  the  merits  of  this  History  as  was  said  of  the  splendor  of  King  Holomon’s  Court: 
“The  half  has  never  been  told.”  All  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  are  embraced  In  the  world  famed  publication 

Ridpath’s  History  mWorld 

Wc  win  mail  our  beautiful  46-page  free  booklet  of  sample  pages  to  all  interested  in  our  offer,  and  with¬ 
out  any  obligation  to  buy.  A  coupon  for  your  convenience  is  printed  in  the  corner  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  We  offer  the  remaining  sets,  brand  new,  down  to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  half  morocco. 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 


We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  below. 
Tear  off  tbe  Coupon,  write  niune  and  address  plainly,  and  mail  to  us  now  before  you  forget  it. 
Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  widow  derives  her  support  from  his  history,  and  to  print  our 
price  broadcast,  for  the  sake  of  more  quickly  selling  these  few  sets,  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales. 


President 
McKinley 
taid;  “I  am 
familiar  with 
Rklpath’s  His¬ 
tory,  and  cordial¬ 
ly  recommend  it 
to  tbe  people.” 

William 
J.  Bryan 
says:  “Dr. 
RIdpath's  His¬ 
tory  is  a  la.st- 
Ing  monument  to 
the  author's  In¬ 
telligence  and  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Bishop 
Vincent 
says:  "  Rid- 
path's  History 
is  a  permanent 
college  chair  of 
general  history  In 
one'sown  house." 


Ridpath  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of  history.  / /  FREE 

Alexander  is  there, — patriot,  warrior,  statesman,  diplomat— crowning  the  / ^  ^/coupon 
glory  of  Grecian  history.  Xerxes  from  his  mountain  platform  sees  / ^  /  Western 
Themistocies  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of  / ^  •  /  J***®?*^^^ 
over  a  thou.sand  sail  and  help  to  mold  the  language  in  which  this  paragraph  is  / 
written.  Rome  perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne  on  earth,  and  so  sets  /  • /mss 
up  a  poor  madman’s  name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the  synonym  / /  Chicago,  ill! 
ot  savage  cruelty.  Napoleon  fights  Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  /  ^ y'piMsemaii.free,4*-p«g» 
and  re^s  before  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end  of  his  gilded  dream  /  “w 

has  come.  Bismarck  is  there — gruff,  overbearing,  a  giant  pugilist  in  / / c^,alning  ^hotogMv..r*s  of 
the  diplomatic  ring — laughing  with  grim  disdain  at  France  which  says:  /  ^ /  Napoleon.  Queen  Elizabeth. 
“You  shall  not.”  Washington  is  there,  “foui^uare  to  all  winds,” 

grave,  thoughtful,  proof  against  the  wiles  of  British  strategy  and  /  X  write  me  full  particulars  of  your 
the  pioisoned  darts  of  false  friends;  clear-seeing  over  the  heads  /  ^  X  »p«vui  offer  to  trerybogy’s readers, 
of  his  fellow-countiymen  and  on  into  another  century,  the  / ^  X 
most  colossal  world-figure  of  his  time.  Ridpath  covers  every  X  -O^X^ 

race,  every  nation,  every  time,  and  holds  you  spell-bound  X^  X  ”'***** . 

by  his  wonderful  elofjuence.  Nothing  more  interest-  X  X 
ing,  instructive  and  inspiring  has  ever  been  written.  /  / Addresa 


/SocrateSeCiTsar  and  Shakespeare, 
dtagrram  of  Panama  Canal. etc. .and 
write  me  full  particulars  of  your 
Special  offer  to  Kterybo^jr**  readers. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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For  more  than  two  thousand  years,  the  custom  of  presenting 
gifts  betokening  peace  and  good-will  to  one’s  family  and  friends 
has  become  almost  universal,  and  though  most  of  us  may  not 


emulate  the  wise  men  of  the  East  by  bringing  gold,  myrrh 
^  and  precious  stones,  still  we  may 

offer  those  whom  we  know  to  be 
musical  a  gift  which  will  be  quite  as 
precious  to  them — THE  IDEAL 
HOME  MUSIC  LIBRARY.  Just 
stop  and  think  for  a  moment  how 
those  who  love  music  in  your  family 
or  among  your  friends  would  appre¬ 
ciate  this  beautiful  music  Library, 
encased  in  an  attractive  cabinet,  its 
ten  volumes  overflowing  with  the 
best  classic,  modern,  light,  operatic, 
dance,  sentimental  and— most  ap- 
Actu.i.izei5xiix.,inche.  propriate  of  all-sacred  piano  pieces, 

songs  and  hymns  which. are  sung  all  through  Christen¬ 
dom  at  the  Yule-tide  season.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  is  no  gift  you  could  make  which  would  be  so  beauti¬ 
ful,  so  useful  and  so  enchanting  to  their  eyes  as  this  wonder¬ 
ful  Library,  called  by  one  of  its  greatest  admirers 
“THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS  OF  ML  SIC.” 

What  a  satisfaction  it  will  be  for  you  to  know  that  your  gift  this  year 
at  Christmas-tide  will  have  a  deeper  significance,  a  greater  usefulness  and 
a  more  permanent  value  than  almost  an3rthing  else  which  you  could  have 
selected  for  your  loved  ones — that  when  the  sands  of  the  hour-glass  have 
fallen  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  again,  the  gift  of  last  Yule-tide 
will  have  entwined  itself  deep  into  the  affections  of  those  to  whom 
you  presented  it  a  full  year  before.  And  it  is  further  pleasant  to  know 
that  this  princely  holiday  remembrance  for  family  or  friend  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  through  the  SCRIBNER  MUSIC  CLUB  at  not  only  one-half 
the  publishers’  price,  but  it  will  also  be  delivered  where  you  desire  upon 
a  small  initial  payment  and  a  simple  promise  for  the  balance. 

THE  SCRIBNER  MUSIC  CLUB  (CHARt*8^cRiBNEr$) 


The  advertisemenU  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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IS  A  GLORIOUS  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 


How  It  Came  To  Be  and  What  It  Is 


ROT  A  “CUT  AND  DRIED”  WORK 

Most  musical  collections  are  “cut  and  dried”  in 
that  they  are  bulky  volumes  of  difficult  music  put 
together  without  regard  to  their  suitability  for  use 
in  the  home.  The  method  by  which  The  Ideal 
Home  Music  Library  was  compiled  stands  out 
in  sharp  contrast. 

HOW  IT  CAME  TO  BE 

The  idea  of  The  Ideal  Home  Music  Library 
occurred  to  the  compiler  about  twelve  years  ago, 
and  over  ten  years  was  spent  in  studying  the  home 
music  held  and  in  gathering  together  the  compo- 
Btions  which  comprise  its  contents,  the  challenge 
for  each  number  being  the  magic  word  “melody,” 
and  each  one  has  met  this  severest  of  tests. 

WHAT  “THE  IDEAL  LIBRARY”  IS 

The  Ideal  Home  Music  Library  is  exactly 
what  its  name  implies,  a  perfect  compilation  of 
piano  and  of  vocal  music  for  use  in  the  home.  It 
comprises  ten  (10)  convenient  volumes  of  piano 
and  vocal  music,  measuring  about  ^  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  twelve  inches  high  and  nine  inches 
wide,  with  a  Practical  Guide  to  its  use,  the  en¬ 
tire  set  housed  in  a  substantial  case  (illustrated  on 
opposite  page)  which  may  be  placed  on  the  piano 
or  on  the  music  cabinet — a  thing  of  beauty  as  well 
as  usefulness. 


EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  KIND  OF  MUSIC 

Among  the  more  than  one  thousand  piano 
and  vocal  numbers,  specially  arranged  for 
home  use,  contained  in  The  Ideal  Home  Music 
Library  will  be  found  every  conceivable  kind  of 
music — classic,  modern,  standard,  operatic, 
sacred,  sentimental,  dance— in  fact  every 
kind  and  class  to  appeal  to  every  taste. 

THE  “PRACTICAL  GUIDE” 

Here  again  is  at  once  a  remarkable  and  an  abso¬ 
lutely  exclusive  feature.  The  Practical  Guide 
leads  you  through  the  3,000  pages  of  “The  Ideal 
Home  Music  Library”  just  as  a  “Baedeker” 
conducts  you  through  Europe,  bringing  out  the 
strong  points  of  each  individual  volume  and  ren¬ 
dering  intelligent  use  of  the  music  possible  from 
the  very  start. 

ITS  SPHERE  OF  USEFULNESS 

The  usefulness  of  The  Ideal  Home  Music 
Library  is  absolutely  without  limit  in  every  home 
where  music  is  a  factor  in  the  recreational  plan. 
Every  member  of  the  family  from  the  lover  of 
classic  music  to  the  five-year-old  nursery 
rhyme  singer  will  find  his  particular  taste  catered 
to  by  an  abundance  of  just  that  kind  of  music  he 
prefers,  and  he  will  further  find  that  every 
,  number  is  readily  performed. 


Send  for  this  special  free  souvenir  booklet 


For  the  benefit  of  all  those  lovers  of  music  whose  interest  will  be  at  once  ^ 

aroused  by  the  above  brief  description  of  this  wonderful  music  library,  we  ^  INFORMATION 

have  prepared  a  most  attractive  sixty-four  page  souvenir  booklet,  pro-  y  COUPON 

finely  illustrated  and  printed  in  several  colors.  It  contains  a  graphic  ^ 

dHcription  of  the  entire  work,  including  a  detailed  explanation  of  ^  SCRIBNER 

each  one  of  the  ten  volumes  and  the  “Practical  Guide-Book”;  an  .  MUSIC  CLUB 

Bttstrated  article  on  great  composers;  twenty  pages  of  music  ^  Fifth  Ave. 

printed  from  full-size  plates  and  the  contentvlists  of  the  entire  *  New  Y’ork  City 

ten  volumes.  We  send  it  to  you  absolutely  free  of  charge, 

together  with  full  details  of  our  price-saving  and  easy  pay-  ^  nn  mv 

^t  offer,  which  allows  you  to  use  the  “Libran  ”  while  ^  ni5:‘,hli*‘^^Uet‘'Snetoa.T^ 
paying  lor  it.  Send  for  this  booklet  to-day,  as  any  de-  ^  THE  SCRIBNER  MUSIC  CLUB 
ay  may  prevent  you  from  securing  the  set  at  the  pres-  ^  Price  Saving  Plan, 
entlow  price.  DON’T  DELAY-SEND  TaOA Y!  ^ 


vvthehcalvv 

HOME  MUSK  UBtAKH 


Mtrwiy  fill  out  tkit  coupon  and  mail  it  ^ 


NEW  YORK  CITY,' 
_  / 


Name . 


Address. 


E.  M.  Djec.  *13 
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ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 


ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Broad  culture,  with  elective  voca¬ 
tional  courses  that  fit  for  life  and  for  self-support. 
Faculty  in  close  touch  with  the  girls.  Chosen  body 
of  students.  Health  and  safety  paramount.  Pure 
air.  pure  artesian  water,  fine  campus.  New  fire¬ 
proof  dormitory,  electric  light,  steam  heat.  Good 
table.  Catalogrue.  Box  105. 

JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph.D.,  LL  D.,  P«xs. 


The  University  ot  Chicago 

w a  mm  M  in  addition  to  resident 
H  I  llwl  |(  work,  ofieis  also  instruc- 
”  tion  by  eorrespoirdeiiee. 

CTIII\V  For  dctsiled  in- 

^  I  IJ  11  1  (ormstion addrcM 

Sad  Year  0.  sf  C (Dir.  S  )Ckicate. IM.  bm>ut 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  ituoinc  nnd  position  for  l.fe. 

For  ti^enty  >eass  we  nave  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pkate-Eagravlni  and  Three-CalM'  Work 
Our  rradiiaiet*  «*arn  920  to  950  a  wer*k.  \\>  aMist 
theui  to  se«*ii re  tli«*Ae  positions.  Learn  I.'  v  )oii  can  !«• 
come  successful.  Terms  easy— livin)(  inesiiensive.  Write  fur 
cataloirne — NOW  ? 

IIXINOIS  I'OLI.EGE  OF  PHOTtKat  4 1*11  Y 
940  Wubaali  Avenue,  Effluchani,  lllliiola 


SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERING 

“Some  Speech  Disorders  and  Their  Treatment"  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  I  have  recently  published  and  which  contains  new  and 
\’aluable  information  about  the  causes  and  treatment  of  speech 
troubles.  It  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  one  dollar  and  is  well 
worth  the  money.  Other  interesting  literature  of  my  school 
with  references  will  be  sent  free.  ESTABLISHED  isss. 

**  7'Ar  most  uaturai  fuel  hosts  tind  t  tliabU  school  in  cxistou  r.  EX'gTTMn. 

rWAWIC  A.  BltYAMT,  ii.D,,  Pllwelpal,  W— t  40th  St.,  Mow  Yft 

STAMMERS 

Thousands  have  been  successfully  D  P  fW 

treated  under  iny  instruction.  Es*  w  I ■■  ^ 

tablished  sixteen  years.  Largest. 

best  equipped  and  most  successful  school  for  stammerers  in 
the  hhorld.  Endorsed  everywhere.  Trial  lesson  explaintii,.' 

Home  Instruction,  also  2<W>-pa£e  book,  **The  Origin  and 
Treatment  of  Stammering."  with  good  advice,  FREE.  ocoif»A  uwa 

Georir**  Andrew  I..^wla,  1^  Adelaide^.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Georgia,  Gainesville 

Brenau  College  Conservatory 

Among  the  foot  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  College  of  highest  grade; 
conservatory  in  affiliation.  The  South's  representative  among  Na¬ 
tional  Colleges  for  women.  Students  from  thirty  states.  Catalogue 
and  booklet,  “Tlie  Brenau  Girl,’’  on  request. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  61  East  TTlh  Street. 

The  Finch  School 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Intermediate,  UpMr  School 
and  Post  Graduate  Ifepartments.  Technical  .'^hool  includes  domes¬ 
tic  training,  secretarial  course,  book-binding,  etc. 

Mrs.  Jessica  Finch  Cosgrave,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Overbrook. 

o  - . -  ii.n  c-v,.;..!  For  Girls.  In  suburb  of  Phila- 

MlSS  S&y  Wflrd  S  School  delphla.  College-preparaton' 
and  special  courses.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges,  hfusic 
department.  Physical  training,  outdoor  sports,  horseMck  riding, 
swimming.  Grounds  and  building  enlarged.  Develoi>s  character, 
mind  and  body.  Miss  .S.  Janet  Savward,  Principal. 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

DRAVIATIC  ARTS 

fOLSDLD  IS  mss 

Connected  with  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman’s 
Elmpire  Theatre  and 
Companies 

FXANKUN  H.  SAIGENT 
Piendenl 

For  Cotalogoe  and  Inf 
THE  SECIETART,  lOOM  ISl,  C 

ormation.  apply  to 

AKNEGIE  HALL  NEW  TOIK 

I 


STAMMER 


natural  method.  My  method  hes  successfully  treated  me 
and  thousands  of  oniers  during  the  past  nine  years.  S# 
sing-songing  or  tiine-beatiog.  If  let  run.  summering  will  wreck  your  iifet 
happiness  and  handic^  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  V6  t^ge  book  sad 
Special  Rate  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

In  Wtls  MNiri  rrn..  'Mrfk-Wtslen  SckNl  hr  StawwrtfL  Ik.,  SI  2  first  SL. 


THArS  ALL  WE  Wi^^I  10  KNOW 
Now,  we  will  net  give  >*0;:  any  grand  prtn 
—or  a  lot  of  freo  ataft  if  you  answer  dtls  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rleh  la  a  w«*fc« 
But  If  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talett 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  aak* 
nonoy,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  6  cents 
in  stamps  for  portMto  of  eartnona  and  Mwpk  ; 
Ivaaoa  i^te,  and  let  us  explain.  ' 

IK  W.  L  EVAKS  SCROOl  Of  (ABTOOtH^ 

U3  Infct  M.  flmtort,  L _ _ 


SPEED 


TYPEWRITING  PAYS 


Study  the  TUUOSS  TOUCH  SYSTEM.  Cain  •pecd-accuncy 
—aaie  of  wnling.  Spare  lime  Uudy .  No  int^erence  with  reg- 


T uUoM  wiiten  am  faHeat  and  belt  paid.  Send  hr 

New  S4-page  Book,  Free 

It  fully  deaerlbes  this  fast  and  accurate  method. 
\  Filled  with  new  Ideas  and  valuable  helps.  TeHs 
bow  high  speed  la  gained — how  to  avoid  errors 
— what  practice  work  Is  beet — at  pag..  .1  rttsL 
k.lal.l  Imu.  Worth  dollars  to  any  tyiiewriter 
uaer.  Heat  abwI.iciT  Inr.  It  you  want  moN 
speed;  more  accuracy:  more  salar.v — send  lor 
this  book  today — now. 

r.very  ^ 

JL/L  T-U...  ScW 

TralB.g’'3S6^H|  si  Taack  Typcwrdiag 

1452  College  Hill. 

_  Springft.d  CHiio 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


.  A  Welcome  Christmas 
Your  Boy  NeedSv-Only  ^1.00  / 


This  fine,  Illustrated  monthly  magazine  is  not  a  little 
child’s  publication— nor  is  it  a  sensational  outlet  for 
cheap  *'thiiUers.”  It  never  prints  a  word,  thought 
or  picture  which  tends  to  lure  boys  away  from  home 
or  give  them  mental  poison.  niagazine  you 
can  trust — that  will  never  break  faith. 

Read  by  se0,000  typical,  aggressive  bosrs.  Put  your 
boy  in  this  happy  class.  Subscribe  now  as  a  Chrisb 
mas  present  to  him. 

Twelve  months  of  healthful  brain-food — $1.00 
10c  a  copy  at  newsdealers* 

If  you  make  request,  when  sending  a  subscription, 
we  will  mails  Christmas  Gift  Card  to  the  boy,  noti¬ 
fying  him  of  his  coming  year’s  pleasure  and  profit. 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
215  American  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


SHORTHAND  , 
IN  30  DAYS 


kydSyUaUcSyslem—writtoDwithonly  nine  characters.  No  ’positioni*' 
^’’ralad  linaa”— no  “shadlnr”— no“word*flfnf”— no  “cold notes.*' 
Ipssly.  practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  80  days  of  home  study. 
ll9ii>o{  spare  time.  Foe  toll  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  t'htrage 
Cmesfsadeeee  Scheele.  fhleage  Opera  Hoaae  Bloek,  Chleayot  HI. 


m 


m 
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LANGUAGES 


German— French— English— 

Italian— Spanish 

taj  cthfr  Itnniftf*  lMrne<l  quickly  aad 
fMily  by  either  the  Oyllnder  or  Ihsk  Cortlaa* 
phoM  Metb<d  •!  home.  Write  for  free 
booklet  today;  easy  pAyneot  plea. 

Cortina  Academy  sf  Langnages 
lots  Nrera  MIdg.,  1600  Rreadway,eer.  46th  StnR.T. 


Over  Four  Million  Sold 


THE  AUTHOR’S  LATEST  SUCCESS 

Harold  Bell  Wright’s 

Book  of  Human  Heart  Beats 

Their  Yesterdays 

A  Tender  Story  of  Lite  and  Love 
Illustrations  by  Cootes.  Cloth,  13mo.,  $1.30  net. 
Boston  G/obe— '^is  is  the  gentle  story  of  the  love  of  a 
man  and  a  woman  in  which  the  vigor  of  “Hiat  Printer  of 

ITffell’it.'*  eh<»  kirwtlinA^a  ^9  ek.,  UOI.  »>  Ok,. 


beautiful  than  this  great  wrriter  baa  ever  before  penned. 

One  Million  Edition 

60  Cents  Everywhere 

The  Book  That  Thrilled  the  World 

The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth 

A  Story  ot  Reclamation  and  Love 

Illustrations  by  Cootes.  Cloth,  12ino. 

Other  Novels  by  Mr.  Wright 
The  Famous  Ozark  Life  Stories 
The  Catting  of  Dan  Matthews 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Hitts 
That  Printer  of  Udeit’s 

Harold  Bell  Wright’s  Next  Novel 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Announced  for  publication  this  fall,  has  been  t>ost' 
poned  till  next  year  U914). 


Mr.  Wright’s  story  of 

The  Uncrowned  King 

Illustrations  by  John  Rea  Neill. 

Cloth.  16mo.,  50  cents  net.  Full  leather.  $1.00  net. 
The  message  Harcdd  Bell  Wright  nve  to  the  world  in  Novi 
form  in  “The  Calling  of  Dan  Statthews*'  and  then  again  in 
Allegory  in  this  story  of  “The  Uncrowned  King"  is  vital 
to  the  race. 

Book  Catalog  Free 

Our  mammoth  eatakw,  size  SHzS),  inches,  over  tO^scss. 
advertises  booksof  all  the pabUshers  at  biKsavingB.  Wnteoa 
*  for  it  today.  Bargains  on  every  psge.  Books  on  all  aobjeeta. 
Hundred!  of  Fine  Binding*  for  your  library.  Every  book 
carried  in  stock.  Catalog  sent  postage  prepaid/ree  on  regaeat. 

The  Book  Supply  Company 

B.  W.  Reynolds,  Pres.  Publishers  and  Booksellers 

2S1-2SS  West  Monroe  Street  Chlengo 


Mental  Efficiency  and  Personal  Power 

The  average  man  is  only  25  percent  mentally  efficient.  Do  you  want  to  increase  your 
mental  efficiency  50  to  75  percent?  Do  you  want  to  increase  your  earning  capacity  propor- 
tionately?  Do  you  want  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  success?  Do  you  want  to  build  a  bigger, 
better,  and  happier  future  for  yourself?  Then  let  me  send  you — absolutely  free — a  copy  oif  my 
booklet,  “How  to  Develop  Mental  Efficiency  and  Personal  Power,  and  How  to  Convert 
Them  into  Money.”  Address:  (Suite  50-52  K,  The  Baldwin) 

THORNTON  WEST,  Mental  Efficiency  Specialist,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  Teach  Story-Writing  by  Mail 

Ten  Million  Dollars  Is  Spent  Annually  For  Fiction 

This  is  the  Golden  Age  of  the  “Unknovra  Writer.”  The  collective  roj-alties  of  the  first  novels  of  ten  new  writers 
are  estimate  at  $1,000,000.  The  prices  paid  for  short  stories  range  from  two  cents  to  ten  cents  a  word.  Novelty  of 
theme  and  treatment  and  individuality  of  style^-not  the  prestige  of  the  author— are  the  measure  of  value  of  the  short 
story  of  to-day.  Story-writing  is  not  a  gift ;  it  is  an  art  that  can  be  mastered  by  patience,  perseverance,  industry, 
and  intelligence.  We  sell  short  stories  and  book  manuscripts  to  publishers,  on  a  commission.  We  criticize,  revise, 
and  prepare  MSS.  for  publication.  Our  students  sell  manuscripts  to  the  best  magazines.  Send  for  free  booklet, 
“Writing  tor  Profit”  i  tells  how,  gives  proof.  Thornton  West,  EdItor-ln-Chlef.  Estab.  1895. 


THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION, 


Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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O^Y  Imw  school  in  ezist«Bee  givinc  C— iplotn 

Oftory  mmd  Puggs  gpsshliis,  in  conjunction  with  itsl^ 
coons.  Wo  gnsrootos  to  proporo  oor  otogooto  to  post 

gor  OKOiolootlsiis.  School  highly  endorsed  ond  rscas^ 
mended  bp  Oov.  Offldolo,  Poslosso  Itoo.  Noted  togwt 
god  Stodooto.  Send  todor  for  tsrpo  IMootroM 
psetos»  Speciol  couneo  for  Bostnem  Men  ond  BonwW 

wuoToiicoimKor  uw^i  aiwrMiiiwMO.aM*ii«.s 
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Study  Modern  Farming 


By  Mail 


BACK' 
TO  THE] 
FARMJ 


The  Salaried  Man’s 
Opportunity 


The  Man  Who  Can! 

There  are  but  two  kinds  of  men  in  the  world- 
men  who  can  and  men  who  can’t.  Men  who  can 
are  trained  and  men  who  can’t  are  not.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  his  occupation,  you  will  find  that 
man  who  does  things  has  b^n  thoroughly  trained 
in  his  particular  line  of  work.  Just  com^re  him 
to  the  fellow  who  continually  “falls  down’’ — 
he’s  the  man  who  can’t  hold  a  good  job  because 
he  failed  to  get  the  training  he  needs. 

Soccem  today  depends  upon  the  a  mon  at  of  t  ime  and  energy  yon 
•pend  in  fitting  youraelt  for  yonr  life  nork.  No  matter  how  strong, 
or  intelligent,  or  willing  yon  are,  if  yon  aren't  apeelally  trained 
yon  will  be  held  back— yon  will  eee  other  men  promoted  over  your 
head— yon  will  not  get  the  money  yon  would  1  ike  to  earn.  SnooeHa- 
ful  men  may  have  no  more  brains  than  yon,  but  they  do  hare  the 
one  thing  yon  lack— training. 

Besolve.  then,  to  become  specially  trained.  Decide  today  to  fit 
yonnelf  for  a  trade  or  profession  and  make  your  mark  in  it. 
Itemember,  it  all  depends  on  you.  If  yon  have  the  determin¬ 
ation  to  get  ahead,  reasonable  ability  and  a  wUlIngnem  to 
learn,  training  will  start  yon  on  the  road  to  suooesa— s  better  Job- 
bigger  pay. 

How  you  can  become  a  trained  man 
and  earn  more  money 

The  American  School  of  Correepondence,  an  edneational 
institution  chartered  under  the  same  laws  as  your  state  nniretsity, 
stands  ready  to  help  you.  It  w  ill  train  yon.  in  your  spare  time  and 
in  your  own  home,  in  any  branch  of  Engineering.  Buainese  or 
^w,  or  will  prepare  you  for  entrance  into  any  resident  college. 
Yon  can  get  the  training  yon  need  without  leaving  home  or  giving 
up  your  woiY  and  the  American  School  will  arrange  for  yon  to 
pay  aa  beat  snita  yonr  needs. 

Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  today— nowr.  It's  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  becoming  a  trained  man— a  man  who  can. 

American  School 

d  m  of  Correspondence.  Chicago.  USA. 


Your  Opportunity  Cou 


Hat  the  high  cost  of  living  been  increasing  fasttr  thu 
your  salary  ?  Can  you  save  anything  worth  whilt’ 
The  farm  offers  you  the  greatest  opportunity  h 
America  for  financial  independence,  peace  of  niiiMl, 
a  healthful  occupation.  Make  the  most  of  this  o|>- 
portunity  by  preparing  for  success.  We  can  point 
the  safe  way  out  for  you.  We  teach  by  mail  tbt 
most  successful  methods  in  any  branch  of  agriculture. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  country’s  greatest  agricultiml 
authorities  compose  our  faculty.  Clear,  ir.tereitiiij 
lessons.  Individual  help  and  advice  by  expettt. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

“  How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay  More”  is  a  book  of  vital 
interest— both  to  the  experienced  farmer  and  the  city  man. 
We  teach  general  farming,  truck,  fruit,  live¬ 
stock,  dry  and  irrigation  farming,  poultry,  r — 
flowers,  bee-keeping,  mushroom  culture 
and  twenty-eight  other  subjects.  State  f  j, 
which  kind  of  farming  interests  you.  /  p 

Amanran  Farmarc  ^ahnAl  / /  I 


American  Fanners  School 

422  Laird  Baitdiag,  Miaaaagalit,  Miaa. 

The  original  av.d  laritst  school  exclusixciy 
ttei  king  J  arming  by  mail. 


Hlgh-Qrade 
Instruction  by 
Correspondence 


A  wtaool  so  tborouglil 

high-grade  that  It  has  more  graduates  In  successful 
practice  than  all  other  correspondence  schools  vi>r 
blned.  For  over  21  years  we  have  been  preparii  c 
men  tor  the  bar.  One  graduate  writes;  “I  made  over 
$1600.00  the  first  six  months  of  my  practice." 

APPROVED  BY  BENCH  AND  BAR 

nuMCpursea:  College.  F<Mt>GrmduAte  end  Bonineaa  Law.  In* 
ftrovyd  MetbodaiStaodiird  T«xt  Books;  Moot  Got^;  Brief- Wr 
iitf:  Practice.  ClAssefi  begin  each  roonth.  Send  for  free  c*ta! 
giving  rules  for  admisakia  to  the  bar  of  the  several  atatM. 

CTfRgwMgiic#  tcliggi  ed  Law 
ftOS  rnmmpmr  Macic  CMcacOg  IIMnaia 


pon 


Check  the  course  you  want  anu  me:!  thr  coupnu  iiow 


m 


•  ••sElMtrlagl  Engineer 
•oosEIm.  lalfkt  AFnwer  Bnpt. 
•ao.ElMtri^  WImann 
ggosTelephaao  Esaert 
gaa.ArehItMi 
••..BnlMlnc  Cnatrneter 
•saaArnkltMtnrnl  Dmfttwnn 
••••StrmoSmrnl  ErnTtaaian 
•••.Stmotnrnl  Engineer 
••••Caaeretn  Engineer 
....Civil  EngiBMr 
....Bnrveynr 
•...■Mknnftenl  Engineer 
....Hnnhanlenl  Drnftowan 
....StMai  Engineer 
....Bnnlelpnl  Engineer 
....teEn^ne  Engineer 
...  .Om  Tmetnr  Engineer 


AT  HOME 
Become  an  LL.B. 

Only  Lmw  Sohm^l  9i  Urn  KUhI  In  AnmrImM 

ONLY  r.B.g[w<r.d  f.ald..t  hrar  achori  I.  tii.  llaMri 
State.  CMrfwTtwg  Di^a.  Saebri.r  .f  Lawra-LLA^ 
by  «arT.a...d..c..  ONLY  law  school  in  U.  8.  condnetiag 
aewdard  rssldsiri  .chaal  and  giving  tem.  IwattwcSam 
hy  null.  ONLY  law  ochool  giving  m/oar  4S0  clast  rs» 
lactiiT..  to  ita  Mta.ala.  at.da.te.  ONLY  law  school  giv- 
ing  a  foil  S-ytev,  UrituraHy  Law  C.w.,  by  mall. 
an.rt.all.c«iHy<rfovCTSO pr.iid.a.tl«ry.ra,  (Srante 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


f  W B  '~P HE  Chautauqua 
I  \  ■  -L  School  of  Nursing  has 

I  '  I  trained  thousands  of 

I  \  I  women  in  their  own  homes 

I  ^  #  to  earn  $10  to  $2S  a  week 

I  -  as  nurses.  Send  for  a 

\  A,  ^  I  ^  copy  of  “How  I  Became 

%fll  [k  T  W  •  Nuno”  and  our  Year 

m  Book  — 248  pages,  with 

actual  experiences  of 
Chautauqua  Nurses. 

ftrty-tight  specimen  lesson  pages  sent  free  to  all  inquirers 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 

2BI  Main  St.  thirteenth  year  Jarnrstown,  N.Y. 


Own  the  Books  You  Read 

Everyman’s  Library  offers  to  the  book 
lover  a  chance  to  own  600  of  the  best 
books  ever  written.  The  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  these  books  sold  in  the  different 
English-speaking  countries  accounts 
for  their  low  price. 

Ask  your  bookseller  to  show  you  a 
volume  of  Everyman’s  Library,  and  a 
complete  list  of  titles. 

Everyman’s  offers  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  start  a  collection  of  undying 
classics  for  yourself. 

They  will  cost  you  little  and  you  will 
get  a  well  printed,  beautifully  bound, 
uniform  size  volume  in 


CaiatBre.  Cartoon.  Comic,  Commercial.  Fash- 
!■,  Ile«spa(>er  and  Magazine  Illustrating 
mail.  Copy  this  sketch  and  send  it  to 
■  viAsis  cents  in  stam|>s  and  we  will  send  you 
M  drswings  and  illustrated  book  explaining 


THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


pnltloDf  kre  In  nil  pirts  of  the  country.  Good  pay.  iteady 
work,  life  poiltlons,  congenial  aurroundlnga,  promotions  on 
MriMbort  hours,  annual  vacation  and  sick  leave  with  pay. 
Huy  tbouiands  appointed  yearly.  Both  sexes.  No  political 
yslL  Nearly  SOO/WiI  classIUed  positions.  Common  school  edu¬ 
cation  sufficient.  Full  information  and  questions  used  by  the 
QtII  Service  Commission  free. 

OUIIIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


We  will  teach  you  by  correspondence 
^  the  most  tasclnatlna  and  profltable 
profession  In  the  world.  Send  tor  our 
beautiful  prospectus.  It's  free. 

PAG  E-D AVIS  SCHOOL. 
Address  I  Dept,  igso  Pas-  Bldg..  Cblesgo 
^iihcrofflctiOevk.  isio  taO.-Naasaa!M.,K.l^_ 


EIAFY^‘1 

Sold  by  Dealers  or  I 
Direct  by  Mail  1 

New  Dictionary  Catalog  J 
of  Everyman’s  Sent  on  N 
Requeat  for  10c  ^ 

Besides  listing  the  first  j 
505  volumes,  this  cloth  i 
boundbookofl73pagesex-  J 
plains  the  scope  and  extent  ■ 
of  Everyman’s  Library,  j 
and  gives  historical  notes  j 
on  the  various  authors.  $ 
Descriptive  booklet 
sent  free,  um  coupon.  /  is-i» 

E.P.  DUTTON  A  CO.  V 
681  Fifth  Ave.  e* 

New  York  /  JlS?" 

e*  681  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 
Enclosed  please  find 
10  cents  (stamps  or  coin)  for 
^  Dictionary  Caulog  Emyman*t 
library’. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


■dW  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  You  can 
wa9»J»to|).>5  .00  or  more  |>er  week,  as  illustrator 
vartoonist.  My  practical  system  of  personal  in-  | 
Wiml  lessons  by  mail  w  ill  develop  your  talent.  / 
Rteea  years'  successful  work  for  newspapers  / 
asdasgazioes  qualifies  me  to  teach  )’ou.  ^ 

Skat  me  yotir  sketch  of  President  Wilson  with  6c 
■Amps  and  I  will  sen<l  you  a  test  lesson  |:date.also 
oMCboa  drawings  showing  (>oss>bilities  for  YOU. 

ISS  LANDON  SCHOOL 

MM  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


This  list  pves  you  an 

Idea  of  the  kind  of  books 

in  Everytuan's  Library: 

Livy's  History  of  Rome. 

Newly  Translated  by 
Rev.  Canon  Roberts. 

DeOutncey’s  English  Mafl 
Coach  and  Other  Writ¬ 
ings. 

Yeast,  by  Chas.  Kingsley. 

Frankenstein,  by  Mary 
Woilstonecraft  Shelley. 

Tristram  Shandy,  by 
l.,anrence  Sterne. 

Marr^'at’s  Jacob  Faithful. 

Hans  Brinker.  or  the  Silver 
Skates,  by  FUr>*  Mapes 
Dodge. 

Hal  lam's  Constitutional 
Histor)'.  in  3  vols. 

Leaves  of  Grass  and  Dem¬ 
ocratic  \"istas,  by  Walt 
Whitman. 

Thomas  Gray's  Poems  and 
Letters. 

Roget's  Thesaurus.  2  vols. 

Revised  and  with  Addi¬ 
tions. 

Swedenborg's  The  Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom. 

tf  order  mny  of  ^^*Name. 


FRENCH-GERMAN 

SPANISH-ITALIAN 

li  EaiOy  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

I  LANGUAGE  PHONE 

METHOD 

Combined  with  the 

H  Rosenthal  Method  of 
IK  Practical  Llnguistry 

Ij^h  This  is  the  natural  way  to  learn  a  tnrelni 
language.  You  hear  the  living  voice  of  a 


native  professor  pronounce  each  word 
Mittrasc.  He  speaks  as  you  desire — slowly  or  quickly,  night  or 
*V,  tor  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time.  It  Is  a  pleasant,  fasclnat- 
■f  study :  no  tedious  rules  or  memorising.  It  Is  not  expensive 
Tall  members  of  the  family  can  use  It.  You  simply  practise 
gwiitl  spare  momeuts  or  at  convenient  times,  and  In  a  surpris- 
short  time  you  speak,  read  and  understand  a  new  language. 
#r  Cylinder  Records — Send  for  booklet,  and  farttcuiars. 

THE  LANGL'.AGE  PHONE  METHOD 
W4  NteiM  Ralldlar  t  Wnt  4tth  Btrast  B.w  T.rk 


these  hooks  fi‘,>m  ^ 
us,  yitase  emeUse  Address.. 
9e  extra  for  ^ 

postage  for  ^  City . 

each  vot* 
urns. 


r-  I  buy  books  from . . . . 

(N#  atent  or  eanvat3er  wilt  call  #n  the  tender  ^  this  fwiywi) 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


STUDY 

LAW 


WHY,  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Brentano’s 

BOOK 

SERVICE 


BOOKSELLERS 
TO  THE  world 


BRENTANO'S  place  at  the  dis- 
po'sal  of  all,  a  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized,  trained,  efficient  and  prompt 
service  for  supplying  Books  on  any 
subject,  in  any  language  and  wher¬ 
ever  published. 

Lists,  Catalogues  and  Information  Free. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Everywhere. 

BRENTANO’S  for  half  a  Century 
have  been  supplying,  satisfactorily. 
Book  Buyers  throughout  the  World. 

Special  Christmas  Catalogue 
furnished  free  upon  request. 


^Prof. 

. 

of 

I  Show  You  How 

Give  me  JO  minutes  of  your  sport  time  daUy  and  I  wHI 
make  jrour  mind  an  infallible  clmieed  index  from  which  yoa 
can  instMtiy  select  tboo^hts,  facts,  figures,  araumeiits,  ideas, 
names,  incidenta — 1  will  enable  you  to  concentrate,  overcome 
self*«onaciousness,  think  on  your  feet  and  intelligently  a^ 
dress  an  audience  without  hesitao^^without  notes.  Think 
of  the  business  and  social  success  you  can  achie^’e! 


:op  Forgetting! 


shows  you  how  to  think  on  your  feet — how  to  over- 
cin-,  i, r„  and  mropinB  for  words— to  meet  emer- 
Kficii.  to  express  yourself  convineincly,  clearly 


S-"'*  to^  rally  whether  talking  to  one  person 
en  thousand.  De  Luxe  edition  hand- 
sely  ainstrated.  The  price  is  $2  but 
will  present  a  copy  FliEE  to  every 
udent.  Don't  be  hampered  any  long- 
r — write  today  and  get  a  FREE  copy 
>f  my  other  valuable  book,  ‘‘How  TO 
ttemember.  ** 

Pi^.  Henry  Dickaon,  Prin., 
Dickaon  S^ool  of  Memory, 
758AaiteeriastBI»..  Ckicage.  it 


BRENTANO’S 

Sth  Ave.  and  27th  St..  New  York 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form.  «tr  ctisc, 
and  «*ntiiig  of  the  flli«rS>Ht«ry,  taught  by  Ur.  J.  Irif 
Eteawels,  Editor  Lippincott's  Magazine.  Ottr 
huudrtii  Home  Study  Courses  under  /'rc/etsors  tm 
Hart  ardy  Breum,  Come!/  and  leading  eo/legti. 

tkO>Pac«  Catalsf  yrr*.  Writ*  Today 

The  Home  Correa pondence  School 

Uept.  148,  Iprlagfleld,  Uasis 


Successful  Egg  Farming 
200  Eggs 


Yang  Mail  I  Crystalliza  AiabHiN! 

Stop  wishing— and  act!  Law  is  poweifnl 
honorable  and  well  paid.  And  our  CoUege 
Law  Course  is  complete,  easily  mattered 
and  highly  endorsed.  Write  for  catalogae 
and  “evidence.”  Read  the  testimonies 
of  our  bundreda  of  graduates.  Oldest 
and  best.  24  years  of  biggest  succeen 
Write  now! 

SPUME  COmCSPMDEIICE  SCHOOL  OF  U« 

ggl  AmaH— u  MuHdIiif,  Datrott,  IHalu 


HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

The  eighth  edition  of  thebook,“20oEggsa  Year  Per 
Hen.”  is  now  ready.  Reused,  enlargM.  and  in  part 
rewritten.  96  pages.  Contains  among  other  things 
the  method  of  feMing  by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox.  of  Wolf- 
boro,  N.  H.,  won  the  prize  of  Oioo  in  gold  offered  by  the 
manufacturers  of  a  well-known  poultry  food  for  the  best 
egg  record  during  the  winter  months.  Simple  as  a,  b,  c, 
— and  yet  it  will  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce 
them  to  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  method  under  the 
sun.  The  book  also  contains  a  recipe  for  egg  making  food 
used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought  him  in  one  winter  day  68 
eggs  from  72  hens;  and  for  five  da^  in  succession  from 
the  same  nock  64  eggs  a  day.  Mr.E.  F.  Chamberlain,  of 
Wolfboro,  N.  H..  savs:  “By  following  the  methods  out¬ 
lined  in  your  book  1  obtained  1496  eggs  from  91  R.  I. 
Reds  in  the  month  of  January,  1902.”  From  14  pullets 
picked  at  random  out  of  a  farmer's  ffock  the  author  got 
2.9?9  eggs  in  one  year— an  average  of  over  214  eggs 
apiece.  It  has  been  my  ambition  in  writing  “200  Eggs  a 
Year  Per  Hen”  to  make  it  the  standard  book  on  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is  to  know, 
and  tells  it  in  a  plain  common-sense  way. 

rum  tkit  h—k  with  u  frur'g  Mlw#rlpCl«B  to  Ikv  AMERICA!! 
EOI'LTRY  AMTOCATE,  iMth  tor  *4  rr»U|  tw*  yrmnf  talMvrlpttofi 
h—k  tor  fl.00,  or  given  free  as  a  premium  for  tw«  yearij 
MbaerlptlMit  at  M  eeati  eaeh.  Book  alone  fot  50  cents. 

Our  paper  Is  handsomely  illustrated,  44  to  124  pages.  SO  cents 
per  year.  3  months’  trial,  10  cents,  itoaple  Ere*.  CATALOGUE 
of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POl'LTRY  ADVOCATE 
331  Hodgklna  Block  Sy-racuae,  N.  ¥• 


hool 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Dosing  of  the 
Subscription 
lists 


No  more  monthly  payments. 
Increase  in  price  of  $29.00. 

The  End  of  a 
Great  Offer 


YOU  WILL  PAY  $29.00  LESS 
(or  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  if  you  subscribe  at  once 
than  you  will  have  to  pay  if  you 
delay. 

THE  DIRECT  SALE  to  the  public 
k  about  to  be  terminated,  the 
price  raised,  the  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  system  abolished,  and  the 
work  will  then  be  sold  only 
dirough  agents  and  booksellers 
for  cash. 

1HE  DIFFERENCE  to  you  wiU  be 
an  increase  in  price  of  $29.00  to 
$50.00  a  set,  according  to  bind¬ 
ing,  and  an  inunediate  outlay  of 
the  full  cash  price  instead  of 
mly  $5.00. 


The  Eleventh  Edition  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,  published  by  the 

Cambridge  University  Press,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  has  now  been  widely  distributed 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  54,725  sets 
having  been  sold  to  October  25. 

The  original  plan,  as  announced  from 
the  first,  was  to  give  widespread  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  offer  of  the  work  at  very 
low  prices  and  on  exceptionally  easy 
terms  when  it  was  fresh  from  editors 
and  contributors.  A  rapid  sale  under 
these  conditions  was  regarded  as  the 
best  way  to  popularise  the  great  library 
of  universal  reference  and  to  establish 
its  reputation  firmly. 

Now  that  this  has  been  done,  a  continu¬ 
ous  but  slower  sale  at  the  higher  prices, 
for  cash,  through  agents  and  booksellers 
only,  will  be  more  profitable  and  less 
troublesome,  from  every  point  of  view. 

Formal  announcement  is  therefore  made 
of  the  termination  of  the  sale  at  the 
present  low  prices  and  under  present 
conditions.  In  England  the  side  will 
be  closed  on  December  20,  and  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  very  shortly 
thereafter. 


WHY  THE  PRICE  MUST  BE  RAISED 


Tm  mkj  think  that  it  would  suit  yon  better  to  hand  upan  Bu  tktary  afa  hw  priea  and  eanvanUnt 

tike  your  own  time  about  lubscribing  for  the  tarnu  ta  aarly  hmyars  and  a  snistantial  prafit  fram 

Eacydopaedia  Britannka.  and  may  wonder  why  latar  bnyart  at  a  kighar  prica. 
die  lale  at  the  preeent  pricea  should  not  be  con- 

present  price  could 

meat  of  the  new  edition  haaetat^  that  the  current  D17  DCDhil  AMITKrT 

prices  were  “temporary”  and  that  the  book  would  rtKMAWtJN  1 

LookatthefiguresinthecMeasyouwooldlook 
M  price  at  which  previous  editions  were  pub-  figures  in  connection  with  your  own  bunness. 

-  The  preparation  of  the  11th  edition  cost  $1,1100,000 

Iks  increaM  from  $4.75  to  ^.75  a  voIoiim  bow  before  a  copy  of  it  was  printed  for  sale.  Fourteen 

in^oed  be  foUowra  by  a  fui^r  mcrease  qt  fifteen  years  of  continuous  sale  is  as  much  as 
to  You  cannot,  thmfore.  think  that  you  can  be  counted  upon  in  the  case  of  anyoneedhioa; 

kawalegitunate  grievance  because  you  have  looked  anj  during  that  time  the  purchasers  of  the  book 

^Mo  I4.7S  a  volume  as  a  permanent  pnce.  must  share  amon^  them  the  payment  of  that 

Eniksiiuure,  you  never  would  have  had  the  $1,500,000  in  addition  to  paying  the  manufactur- 

daaea  yan  naw  hava  ta  gat  tka  haak  at  $4. 75  if  tt  ing  and  selling  costs  and  a  p^t  faiily  commensn- 

^  nat  kaan  tkat  tka  tala,  fram  tka  kaginning,  aaat  rate  with  the  risk  of  such  a  large  capital. 

AM  ORDER  FORM  WITH  PRESENT  LOW  PRICES  WILL  BE  FOUND  ON  THE  LAST  PAGE  OF  THIS  NOTICE 


the  warning  it  nves  will  be  meglecttj 


BVERYBODVS  MAGAZINE 


NO  MORE  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS.  A  RADICAL  CHANGE 


It  would  be  absolutely  impoMible  to  make  sucb 
a  book  and  get  back  the  plant  cost  from  a  sale  at 
$4.75  a  v<Jume.  library  editions  of  non-copy- 
ri^t  standard  authors,  on  which  there  is  no  plant 
cost  at  all  for  manuscript,  are  invariably  sold  for 
more  than  that,  and  are  printed  on  much  cheaper 
paper,  are  muchless  richly  bound,  and  are  much 
less  costly  in  every  way  to  manufacture.  Each 
volume  of  the  Encydopaedia  Britannica  contains 
more  matter  and  more  illustrations  than  15  books 
of  ordinary  size.  And  it  is,  by  universal  ccmsent, 
the  “handsomest  book  in  the  world,”  the  “acme 
of  perfection  in  book-making,”  apart  from  the 
value  of  its  contents. 

PRE-ARRANGED  “PERIODS” 
OF  SALE 

On  the  other  hand,  to  have  fixed  the  price  at  $7.50 
a  volume  from  the  bepnning,  while  it  would  have 
paid  a  good  profit,  yet  it  would  have  meant  a 
comparatively  slow  sale  for  the  book.  Its  value 
to  readers  in  general  would  not  have  been  as  fully 
recognised  as  it  is  to-day  for  at  least  five  or  six 
years  to  come,  and  therefore  theobject  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers — to  make  the  work  widely  known  and  con¬ 
stantly  used  by  a  great  many  pet^le — would  have 
been  defeated. 

Tb«  plan  of  sale  that  was  adopted — the  plan  by 

sdiich  you  can  to-day  get  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tarmica  at  less  than  a  fair  price  for  such  a  book — 
was  to  divide  the  distribution  of  the  book  into 
two  distinct  periods:  first,  a  rapid  sale  at  a  low 
price  direct  to  the  public,  then  a  slow  but  steady 
sale  at  a  higher  price  through  agents  and  book- 
sellera 

The  first  of  these  periods,  ik>w  nearly  at  an  end, 
has  already  justified  the  expectation  that  the  new 
edition  would  have  a  large  sale,  whidi  would 
firmly  establish  its  reputation  as  the  greatest  work 
of  reference  and  practical  information. 

It  may  seem  to  you  that  there  is  one  weakness 

in  such  a  plan  of  sale:  that  the  public  would  be 
shrewd  enough  and  alert  enough  to  do  all  the  buy¬ 
ing  before  the  change  came,  and  that  afterwaitb 
there  would  be  no  demand. 

But  how  about  your  own  case?  You  knew,  when 

you  did  not  secure  the  book  as  soon  as  its  issue 
was  aimounced,  that  you  were  ruiming  some  risk 
of  lonng  the  opportunity.  You  have  not  yet 
bought  it,  or  you  would  not  be  reading  this  adver¬ 
tisement. 

Perbs4>s  you  will  rign  the  order  form  to-day, 
or  you  may  continue  to  put  the  matter  off,  and 
you  may  finally  purchase  under  less  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  If  you  had  made  your  purdiase  last  sum¬ 
mer,  you  would  have  had  the  use  of  the  work 
during  the  last  three  or  four  mcmths,  so  that  you 
have  already  lost  something  by  your  failure  to  act 
And  thousands  of  people  toillfail  to  act,  until  the 
low  prices  have  ceased  to  exist. 


WILL  YOU  DELAY— OR  WlU 
YOU  ACT? 

This  description  of  the  plan  of  sale  has  ensbkd 
you  to  see  that  the  present  offer  could  not  be  nuk 
if  all  those  who  are  sure  to  buy  the  book  ohi. 
mately  were  to  accept  the  offer  now.  This  ray 


of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Otherwiu 
it  would  forestall  the  sale  of  the  hook  for  some  tim 
to  come.  But  an  essentisd  part  of  the  plan  of  isle 
is  the  briief  that  while  these  closing  advertisemoti 
will  induce  nutny  thousands  to  buy,  it  will  mon 
many  more  thousands  only  half-way  towards  Ue 
point  of  buying  the  book. 

If  you  have  got  that  far,  if  you  have  nude  ^ 
your  mind  that  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  buy  tk 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  now,  tha%  is  not  mod 
probability  that  you  will  fail  to  buy  it  in  tto  laii{ 
run,  even  if  you  wait  until  it  has  become  mod 
less  easy  so  to  do. 

“CONDITIONAL  PURCHASE” 

Before  it  is  too  late  to  buy  it  on  the  present  tenm, 
you  can  ascertain,  by  actual  experiment,  hoo)  me 
ful  it  will  be  to  you. 

It  may  be  that  the  question  in  your  mind,  as  yoi 
consider  the  purchase  of  the  new  Encydopa^ 
Britannica,  is  a  question  about  yourself,  rathe 
than  about  the  work.  You  may  say:  "I  knot 
that  it  is  an  admirable  book,  but  shall  /  realh  an 
it  if  I  buy  it?” 

Under  ordinary  drcumstances,  that  question  mi^ 
be  left  to  answer  itsdf.  But  a  way  is  now  pro¬ 
vided  by  which  you  can  answer  that  questka 
yourself,  and  answer  it  derisively.  This  is  by  u 
actual  examination  of  the  volumes  themselTc^ 
putting  them  to  any  test  you  may  choose.  Yoi 
will  then  discover  wl^ther  the  new  Encydopaok 
Britannica  will  be  as  useful  and  as  attractive  to 
^ou  as  it  is  to  thousands  of  others.  The  questka 
u  one  which  you  ought  to  settle  at  once,  in  onk 
that  if  you  do  purchase  you  may  do  so  before  the 
price  is  increased  and  the  monmy  payment  lyi- 
tem  discontinued. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  a  limited  niunber  of  copiei 
may  be  ”  conditionally  ”  purchased. 

A  UMITED  OFFER 

The  subscriber  under  this  arrangement  will  be  d 
liberty  to  return  the  volumes  and  the  bookcase  efta 
10  days’  eese,  and  to  claim  a  refund  ofti.lSfrea 
the  S5.00  sent  with  his  order,  the  difference  to 
be  applied  to  return  freight  charges. 

This  special  privilege  can  be  secured  only  for  the 
present,  and  only  by  endorsing  the  order  fora 
with  the  words  “Conditional  Purchase.”  To  tU 
rule  no  exception  can  be  made,  as  it  is  essentiii 
that  the  copies  supplied  on  these  terms  should  be 
carefully  noted,  and  should  bear  but  a  small  pn>’ 
portion  to  the  total  number  of  copies  now  Tttij 
for  immediate  ddivery.  Those  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  cannot  be  kept  waiting  in< 
order  that  a  special  facility  should  tc  accorded  to 
those  who  are  still  hesitating. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


IN  THE  SALE  OF  THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 


C^lntending  purchasers  who  desire  delivery  by  Dec.  24th  are  re* 
quested  to  make  EARLY  USE  of  the  Order  Form  on  the  next  page 

For  many  reasons  it  is  natural  that  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,  in  the  compact  and  attractive  form  of  the  India 
paper  impression,  should  commend  itself  as  a  Christmas  present — 
or  that  the  season  of  buying  and  giving  presents  should  be  made  an  appro¬ 
priate  occasion  of  carrying  out  an  intention  of  acquiring  the  great  work. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  It  is,  for  one  thing,  such  apossession  as  appeals  to  ALL  the  members 
of  a  household  to  which  it  is  introduced.  It  may  be  given,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  particular  property  of  one  among  the  elder  members  of  a  family,  but  the 
young  people\^l  have  their  shareof  it.  Indeed,  to  judge  from  the  letters  which  have  b^n 
received  by  the  publishers,  the  attraction  and  value  of  the  work  are  particularly  appreci¬ 
able  wherever  there  are  young  people  at  hand.  Those  who  have  purchased  the  book  for  their 
own  use  find  an  added  pleasure  in  the  readiness  with  which  their  children  take  to  reading 
and  consulting  it ;  while  others,  who  have  made  the  purchase  for  the  sake  of  their  child¬ 
ren,  express  themselves  as  very  sensible,  also,  of  the  service  it  renders  in  their  own  case. 

"  I  bought  two  copies  for  the  benefit  of  my  two  sets  of  grandchildren’’  mnrote  Dr.  C. 

W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard.  "I  find  them  altogether  admirable,  and 
my  grandchildren,  who  are  at  the  most  inquisitive  ages,  are  of  the  same  opinion.  ” 

At  the  Present  Price  the  Cheapest  Book  ever  Published 

The  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  fairly  regard  himadf  as  doing  16  years’  bocJc-buying 
with  its  41  million  words,  equals  in  contents  440  vol>  when  he  subscribes  for  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
omes  of  ordinary  octavo  size,  each  containing  400  nica — 16  years*  book-buying  at  a  seventh  of  the  otdi- 
pages,  with  250  words  to  the  page.  nary  cost — and  he  obtains  the  whde  of  his  books  at 

If  some  of  these  books  cost  $1.50,  8ome$2.00,  and  once,  for  an  immediate  outlay  of — 
aome  $5.00,  and  if  $2.50  were  taken  as  the  average 
price,  the  total  cost  of  the  collection  would  be  $1,100, 
more  than  7  times  the  present  price  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,  yet  no  such  collection — 
nor  of  double  that  number — would  approach 
in  usefulness  to  the  complete  library  afforded 
by  this  new  edition. 

In  respect  of  the  great  value  received  for  the 
price  paid,  the  new  ^tion  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  is  comparable  only  to  other  e^tions 
cf  the  same  work — and  at  its  present  price,  the 
new  edition  costs  $3.00  a  volume  less  than  did 
the  0^  edition,  which  was  published  at  $7.50  a 
volume.  Even  when  the  present  price  is  increased 
by  $28,  therefore,  the  new  edition  will  still  cost 
mu^  less  than  the  standard  price  charged  for 
the  9th  e^tion,  although  there  are  fully  800,000 
words  more  to  the  volume  in  the  new  edition. 

The  new  Encyclopaedia  Britaimica  is  a  vast 
itordiouse  of  human  thought,  learning  and 
achievement,  by  the  greatest  authorities.  The 
purchaser  obtains  not  a  mere  work  of  reference 
for  occasional  consultation,  but  a  complete  li¬ 
brary  for  practical  use  and  constant  reading.  It 
is  as  if  be  were  purchasing  between  400  and  500 
■elected  volumes  of  the  utmost  interest  and  use¬ 
fulness,  volumes  that  take  theplace  of  other  books 
ludi  as  he  might  buy — ^with  tnis  great  difference, 
that  he  pays  about  one-seventh  of  the  amount 
he  would  spend  were  he  buying  separate  books. 

Thiu  t^  reader  who,  for  example,  buys,  on 
an  average,  say,  thirty  books  in  the  year,  may 


No.  1.  BOOKCASE 
Single  Tier.  Solid  Mahogany 

Encyclopaedia  Britaanka,  lldi  Edition,  is 
I  copsnisiit  in  all  coantriea  aolMcribing  to  tka 
*  Bern  Cooventioa  by  tbe  Chancellor,  Marten  and 
Scholan  of  the  UnirMaity  of  Cambridge,  England. 


Address. 
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ABSOLUTE  TERMINATION  ( 


See  three 

preceding  peg etj 


Of  the  sale  of  the  New  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA — 11th  Edition,  29 
volumes  (published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  of  England). 

FOR  A  SHORT  TIME,  The  present  offer:  per  volume,  $4.75.  The  Complete  Set — 29 
volumes,  delivered  for  a  Srst  payment  of  only  $5.00.  Sold  Direct  to  the  PubHc. 

AFTER  THIS  SALE,  $5.75  a  volume.  Full  payment  in  cash.  No  more  Monthly 
Payments.  Throuch  Afents  and  Booksellers  only.  ^ 

INDIA  PAPER  AND  ORDINARY  PAPER  The  extmordina^  compactness,  flexibility,  and 

^  ^  lightness  of  the  India  paper  edition,  in  its  var¬ 

ious  binding  (occupying  a  cubic  space  of  but  2  feet),  inunediately  appealed  to  the  general  public.  Of  tk 
54,725  sets  already  Iwu^t,  01^%  have  been  on  India  paper  and  only  (these  bemg  <&efly  for  public 
institutions)  on  ordinary  paper,  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  old  9th  Edition. 

THE  BINDINGS  Of  the  ladings,  the  dark  ^  iMrocco  edition  forms  the  handsomest  addition 
to  any  library,  worthy  a  collection  of  the  most  expensively-bound  books;  the  dark 
green  sheepskin,  by  its  extreme  flexibQity,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  handled,  and  its  comely  appeamnce, 
has  proved  by  far  the  most  pc^ular  with  the  general  public;  the  cloth  binding  has  been  regarded  as  entirely 

satisfactory  by  those  who  had 

I  '  ■  ■  I.  -  .  ■  to  choose  the  cheapest  form. 

Form  of  Subscription  for  the  LAST  SALE  on  the  bkl^  (fadk^^ajer)^  hS 
Instalment  Sjrstem  and  Before  the  Price  u  increased  Ump  velvet  suede.  Prayer 

Book  style,  round  comers,  gilt 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Co.,  edges.  Having  extreme  flexi- 

120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York.  bility,  the  backs  may  befolded 

Pleue  tend  me  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  nth  edition,  >9  volomet,  back  against  each  other  and 

published  by  The  Cambridge  University  Preit,  of  England.  I  enclose  _  the  volume  may  be  doubled 

‘•'1  USJTTiO"-  I  agree  to  send  the  second  aitd  all  sabsc<|uent  payments  I  up  and  slipped  into  a  coat 
on  the  corresponding  day  of  eadt  following  month  until  payment  is  complete,  in  accord-  pocket. 

ancewiththestyleMbin^ngaitdthetermsof  payment  iirdicated  by  the  X  I  have  placed 
in  one  of  the  squares  below,  showing  my  selection.  It  is  agreed  that  I  shall  ke^  the 
books,  but  die  title  does  not  pass  to  me  until  the  total  amount  has  been  paid.  Terms, 

F.  O.  B.  New  York. 

Please  indicate  style  of  bin^g  desired  by  marking  a  cross  X  in  one  of  the 
squares  shown  below. 


INDIA  PAPER. 

Strongly  recommended,  especially  in 
the  Lmuktr  bindings. 

I  I  CLOTH  (ordinary  covers).  ' 

81  monthly  payments  of  85.< 

12  "  ••  .  .  11.1 

8  ••  ••  .  .  17.1 

4  «  ••  .  .  84.1 

Cash  Price . 187.' 


FULL  SHEEPSKIN  (flexible). 

87  monthly  payments  of  .  .  flS. 

12  “  •  .  .  14. 

8  “  .  .  21. 

4  ••  .  .  42 

C^ash  Price . 166. 


After  this  Sale  these 
Prices  will  be 

$29.00  morn, 
i.e., 

$166.75  cash. 


$36.50  mora, 
Le., 

$203.25  cash. 


[~~|  FULL  MOROCCO  (flexibU). 

47  monthly  payments  of  .  .  I 

12  “  “  .  .  ’ 

8  "  "  .  . 

4  •'  “  ,  . 

Cash  Price . 2 


$50.00  more, 
i.e., 

$267.50  cash. 


If  in  hutinets 
add  iutintts  addrtu.  j 

If  you  wish  to  have  a  bookcase  for  the  India  paper  Impression,  please  mark  a  croes  X 
in  one  the  squares  shown  below. 

□  (1)  Single  tier,  solid  mahogany  t  $14.50  cash  (or  8  monthly  payments  of  |S.00aftsr 
payments  for  the  book  ara  completed). 

I  I  (2)  Two  tier,  solid  mahogany  t  $8.75  cash  (or  2  monthly  payments  of  $5.00  each). 


AN  ORDER  FORM 


is  printed  opposite.  It  shonld 
be  cutoff  and  mailed  at  once. 
The  reader,  unless  he  wishes 
to  deny  himself  and,  it  may 
be,  bis  children  tbe  posses¬ 
sion  of  tbe  most  wonderful 
book  in  tbe  world,  has  before 
him  a  simple  alternative: 

He  can  purchase  the  new 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
NOW  for  $4.75  a  volume, 
and  while  the  option  of  mak¬ 
ing  monthly  payments  is  sdll 
open  to  him. 

OR, 

he  cam  obtain  the  Work 
LATER,  from  an  agent  or 
bookseller,  for  $166.75  cash, 
smd  proportionately  higher 
prices  in  the  better  biitdinga 

Should  you  for  any  reason 
contemplate  purchasing  the  or¬ 
dinary,  or  thick,  paper  impr» 
sion,  please  write  for  a  spedsl 
order  form.  Ihe  present  cash 
prices  are  Cloth  $130.50  (to  be 


ly  payments  of  $5.00.  Abo 
bound  in  Half-Morocoo  and 
Full  Morocco. 
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NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS.  THE  BEST  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


"The  Moat  Important  Book  of  the  Year'* 

The  Life  of  Col.  Roosevelt 

niEODORE  ROOSEVET:  An  Autobiography 

In  this  stirri^  autobiography,  replete  with  the  most  varied  and  interesting  experiences.  Col.  Roosevelt  writes 
intimately  of  his  life,  hit  philosophy  and  the  achievements  which  have  helped  to  mould  his  remarkable  career. 

During  many  years  no  other  single  personality  of  the  present  day  has  attracted  such  genera!  attention  in 
Btional  and  world-wide  policies,  and  no  more  vivid  picture  of  contemporaneous  history  probably  will  ever 
be  written  than  Col.  Roosevelt’s  own  story  of  his  life. 

In  its  interpretation  of  Col.  Roosevelt’s  striking  personality,  this  work  is  not  only  of  national  but  of 
itfemational  importance. 

The  book  is  handsomely  bouvid  and  is  unusually  attractive,  with  illustrations  of  portraits,  facsimiles  of 
nrious  documents,  pictures  of  buildings,  localities  and  other  interesting  and  appropriate  matter. 

Decorated  cover.  Gilt  top.  Richly  illustrated.  Octavo.  $2.50  net;  postpaid,  $2.66 

• -  New  Books  of  Traoel  and  Adventure  - 

lY  LIFE  WITH  THE  ESKIMO  I  HUNTINGtheELEPHANTinAFRICA  I  THE  BARBARY  COAST 


Br  ViUijalmur  StefaBwon 

A  great  explorer’s  story  of  life,  ad- 
NBtine  and  peril  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

lUuitratsd.  $4. 00  nst 


ROBIN  HOOD'S  BARN 

By  Alice  Brown 

A  delightful  story  of  quaint  humor 
tad  happy  characters. 

lUattrataJ,  $1.25  net 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MOON 

By  Jack  London 

Oueof  this  author’s  best  love  stories, 
the  hero  again  an  unforgettable  hero. 
lUustratsd.  SI.  35  net 


By  Captain  H.  Sticand 
Introduction  by  Colonel  RocMevelt 

A  graphic  recital  of  dramatic  hunt¬ 
ing  incidents. 

illuttrattd.  $2. 50  net 


By  Albert  Edwards 

Interesting  experiences  in  Northern 
ifrica  by  the  author  of  “  Panama,” 
Comrade  Yetta,”  etc. 

Illattratad.  $2.  OO  net 


~  New  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls  - 

DEERING  AT  PRINCETON 

By  Latt«  Griswold 

The  lively  college  experiences  of  the 
author*!  hero,  **l>Mringof  Deal.’* 

iUuBtratmsi.  St,3S  nof 
New  Novels  of  Realistic  Interest 

VAN  CLEVE 

By  Mary  S.  Watte 

A  modem  American  story,  inviting 
in  the  intensity  of  its  realism. 

Cloth.  $1.35  not 


WHEN  I  WAS  A  LTITLE  GIRL 

By  Zona  Gale 

An  exquisite  and  charming  fantasy 
romance  of  childhood. 

/f/aetrated.  $1.50  not 


HIS  GREAT  ADVENTURE 

By  Robert  Herrick 

“An  unusual  mystery  story  of  rapid 
action  and  breathless  interest.” 

Illuttrated.  $1.35  net 


"The  Most  Profoundly  Interesting  Novel  of  the  Times" 

CHUI^FULL’g  THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  CUP 

By  the  Author  of  “Richard  Carrel,”  “Coniston,”  "A  Modem  Chronicle,”  etc. 

“Abounds  in  thoughtful  delineation  of  character,  presents  certain  salient  aspects  of  city  life  with  fidelity 
md  restraint,  while  the  interwoven  love-story  offers,  in  its  refined  and  spiritual  intensity,  a  refreshing  ccdttrdkf 
to  much  that  is  overheated  in  the  fiction  of  the  day.” — London  Times. 

“A  book  that  will  live.  ” — New  York  Times.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50  net. 
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Are  ^Id 


Kindly  meniioQ  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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IMPORTANT  fiction! 

THE 

IRON  Beach 

1  «  lUattrattd 

TRAIL  9^  35  n,t 

''The  reader  this  time  meets  Rex  Beach  at  his  best.  " 

— Portland  Oregonian. 

"It  is  a  tale  of  adventure  of  the  most  exciting  kind, 
and  then  some. ' ' — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

lEl  By  AuUior  of  “The  Inner  ShiM* 

WAY  Ba.iI  King 

HOME 

This  new  novel  deals  with  the  most  important  thinci 
of  life,  single  life,  married  life  and  church  life, 
portrays  the  inner  motives  of  a  self-centred  man.  It 
IS  the  story  of  the  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  material  in  the  average  man. 

the  By 

CORYSTON  Humphry  Ward 

FAMILY 

First  a  love  story,  with  a  heroine  who  will  rank  as 
Mrs.Ward’smost  charming  portrayal  of  youngwoman- 
hood  of  to-day,  then  a  dramatic  representation  of  the 
struggle  between  the  radical  and  aristocrat  elements  of 
English  society.  Lady  Coryston,  by  means  of  her 
position  and  character,  is  a  power;  but  fate  overtakes 
her  when  her  children  defy  her  in  both  love  and  politics. 

A 

CHANGED  Hardy 

MAN  FrontUni.c.andMm 

Here  is  Hardy  at  his  best.  This  new  volume  basal 
the  wealth  of  Hardy’s  genius,  for  the  tales  in  it  were 
written  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  career.  “A 
Changed  Man”  takes  the  reader  at  once  to  Caster- 
bridge.  All  the  stories  are  rich  in  atmosphere  and 
character  and  several  are  almost  mediaeval  in  then 
power  and  mystery. 

THE 

PASSIONATE  ”■ 

FRIENDS 

The  story  of  the  turbulent  lives  of  one  man  and  one 
woman — separated  by  the  barrier  of  the  law,  yet  at¬ 
tached  by  something  stronger  than  any  law — stronger 
than  themselves.  A  love  ston  with  a  background  of 
high  idealism  and  prophecy  of  the  future. 

THE 

HOUSE  OF  ^ 

HAPPINESS  “It; 

Kate  Langley  Bosher  has  found  a  new  held  and  this  ne« 
book  of  hers  is  a  contribution  to  human  haziness.  It  arouses 
the  deep,  tender  sympathy  in  all  of  us.  The  characters  an 
all  breathing,  living  realities  —  the  peppery  old  gentlemai 
from  South  Carolina,  the  quaint  and  unusual  doctor,  thegiri 
of  girls,  the  man— and  above  all  Cricket  I 

THE 

DESIRED 

WOMAN 

Mr.  Harben  has  written  his  big  novel — better,  broader 
than  his  many  fine  Southern  tales — a  novel  for  the 
whole  nation.  Georgia  is  in  it — the  new  Georgia  this 
time  —  but  ^methir^  more,  and  its  keynote  is  the 
inevitable  triumph  oflove  and  good  impulses. 

PARTNERS  By  Margaret 

Once  ag;ain  in  this  perfect  Deland 

little  story  has  Mrs.  Ueland  lUaetratti 

portrayed  the  romance  which  SI. 00  ml 

lies,  so  often  unsuspected,  in 

the  humblest  surroundings.  A  mother  and  daughta 
had  conducted  a  country  post-office  for  twenty  yean. 
Complaints  to  Washington  brought  about  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  postmaster.  Then  when  there  seemed 
no  way  out,  the  new  postmaster  found  a  solution. 

THE  GOLDEN 

RULE  Cameron 

DOLLIVERS 

Margaret  Cameron  has  won  fame  as  an  inventor  of 
humorous  situations,  but  all  the  other  complications 
are  simple  compared  with  the  scrapies  of  the  Dollivers. 
Troable?  No  end  of  it.  Yet  even  while  the  reader 
laughs  Buch  at  the  Dollivers  he  sympathizes  more. 

THE  By  Maude 

ML  AIN  Radford  Warren 

ROAD  ’’USS 

This  story  reveals  the  wonderful  itinerary  of  a  woman’s 
journey  from  sentimentalism  to  passion,  showing  the  bead 
highroad  on  which  she  started,  confident  of  arriving  quicloj 
at  a  goal,  the  blind  alleys  where  her  inexperience  led  her,  tae 
long  and  weary  detours  she  had  to  mue,  the  companio* 
ship,  and  the  gloiy  at  the  journey’s  end. 

THE  ARGYLE  CASE  By  Arthur  Homblow 

This  is  the  novelization  of  one  of  the  most  successful  plays.  It  deals  with  the  romantic 
adventures  of  the  famous  detective,  William  J.  Burns,  in  bringing  a  band  of  criminals  to  justice. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  fre  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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10,000  Orders  Before  Publication 


In  the  Whole  Field  of  Reference  Literature 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  SINGLE  VOLUME 


A  New  Creation  from  Cover  to  Cover 
Defines  450^000  Terms — Thousands  More  Than  Any  Other 
Nearly  3,000  Pages — Over  7,000  Text  Illustrations 
Many  Colored  Plates — Some  in  Over  Forty  Colors 
Total  Cost  {with  original  Standard)  Over  $1,450,000 

THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

New  Standard  Dictionary 

Just  Completed  After  Years  of  Preparation 


The  Only  Dictionary  that  gives  the 

source,  spelling,  and  meaning 
of  every  living  word  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language. 

The  Only  Dictionary  arranged  in 

one  alphabetical  order  —  no 
Supplement,  Addenda,  or  other 
confusing  arrangement. 

The  Only  Dictionary  that  gives  the 

common,  present-day  meaning 
of  a  word  first — where  it  should 
be  —  the  obsolete  meaning  last. 

The  Only  Dictionary  that  gives 

7,500  separate  lists  of  Synonyms; 
the  only  Dictionary  that  gives 
Antonyms. 

The  Only  Dictionary  that  follows 

a  systematic  method  of  com¬ 
pounding  words. 

The  Only  Dictionary  that  makes  a 

feature  of  systematically  cor¬ 
recting  the  common  errors  of 
soeech. 


A  Necessary  Work  in  every  home 

and  office  because  it  is  not  merely  a 
“word-book,”  but  a  repository  of 
practically  all  human  knowledge; 
there  is  scarcely  a  question  that  can 
be  asked  that  this  wonderful  volume 
will  not  answer  instantly,  satisfyingly, 
authoritatively.  It  presents  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  world’s  scholarship. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Book — Free 

Sifn  and  mail  coupon  below  and  receive  Deacriptive 
Book— Free— containing  Beautiful  Colored  Plate;  alto  five 
full-pade  platet  thowind  the  iamoua  Diamonda  of  the  world, 
their  weight,  tize,  etc.;  typical  United  States  Warships : 
modem  Railroad  ^uipments ;  Astronomical  Phenomena  ; 
different  types  of  Flying  Machines;  besides  many  other  in¬ 
teresting  pages. 
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s  too  Much  Moneys 


'  In  the  same  numbei 

we  publish  a  new  short  story,  “The 
Edge  of  the  Evening,”  by 

RUDYARD  KIPLING 


This  is  what  Mr.  Shaw  told  us  when 
we  paid  him  $1500  for  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  December  issue. 
“But,”  he  added,  just  as  firmly,  “I 
wouldn't  take  a  cent  less.” 

BERNARD  SHAW 

titles  his  contribution  “The  Case 
for  Equality.”  It’s  the  most  auda¬ 
cious,  most  brilliant  plan  of  reform 
for  the  evils  of  Society  and  faults 
of  modem  Government  since  Marx 
electrified  Europe  with  his  doctrine 
of  Socialism.  We  have  Mr.  Shaw’s 
word  that  it  is  all  this. 


A  new  story  by  Kipling  is  a  great 
literary  event.  This  is  one  of  his 
best;  a  quick  running,  dramatic 
story  of  an  American  millionaire  and 
an  aeroplane  which  saved  interna¬ 
tional  complications  and  mobably 
war  between  England  and  Germany. 
More  of  his  stories  will  follow  in  the 
METROPOLITAN. 


AVEIROPOUTAN 

**The  Livest  Magazine  in  America*' 

Ask  any  newsdealer  for  the  big 
December  number 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


juarter”;— all  this  marvelous  array  from  his  magic  pen  is  to  be  found  in  this 
‘remium”  with  your  order  for  the  handsome  18  volume  “Library  Edition”  of 


“Other  Side"  of  the  Seine — the  “Latin 
ijilendid  set  which  is  yours  free,  as  a  ‘ 


10  Volume  Set  of  De  Maupassant 
GIVEN  AWAY 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


2oe 


To  Everybody’s  Magazine  readers  who 
fill  out  and  return  coupon  below  at 
once,  we  will  give  free,  this  splendid  10 
Volume  set  of  Guy  De  Maupassant  with 
each  order  for  the  18  Volume  "Library 
Edition”  of  Balzac’s  Complete  Works. 

■  UY  De  Maupassant  is  King  of  all  Short-Sto^  Writers. 

'  His  stories,  never  dull, deal  with  human  passion  in  both 

Iits  comic  and  tragic  aspects.  Stories  of  Passions.  Stories  of  Youth  and  Folly,  Stories  of  Happiness  and  Good 

^1 _ T_1 _ t  iCr. _ T-1.„  U _ : _ -r-l _ I  n _ i  rJTj  .1 _ .  _ 


n  T  \  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 

ORIGINAL  FRENCH— UNABRIDGED 

Nowhere  in  the  literature  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  there  any  books  like 
Balzac’s.  The  most  brilliant  name  of  his  day  in  the  literature  of  France.  Balzac  reached  the 
very  pinnacle  among  the  world’s  greatest  writers.  His  marvelous  imagination,  coupled  with  his 

intimate  knowledge  of  life,  enabled  him 
to  every  height 

depth  of  human  passion.  Of  him- 


depth  of  human  passion.  Of  him- 
V  self,  he  said  (and  said  significantly): 
_  ,  — ,  —  -  ■  Y  “/  atn  the  Secretary  of  Society" 

^'1  .  I'  t  -  ‘'X  WF  you  would  read  the  great 

el  .'  .:  I  *  \  I  b^k  of  life,  with  its  count- 

less  thousands  of  lights  and 
shadows,  portrayed  by  the 
hand  a  then  yon 

mast  read  Balzac.  But  if  you 

_ .  would  read  only  that 

which  is  superficial,  then 
do  not  read  Balzac,  for  he 
deals  with  things  not  as 
they  should  be,  but  with  things  as  they  are,  and  his  university  is  the  Great  University  of  Human  Ezperi- 
mce.  Balzac’s  stories  literally  burn  themselves  into  your  brain  and  memory';  they  read  as  though 
they  were  his  own  actual  personal  experiences,  and  such  is  their  master-grip  and  hold  upon  vou  that  to 


■mH^ 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 


To  introduce  this  handsome  “Library 
Edition”  of  Balzac's  Complete  Works  we 


THE  THOMPSOM 
PUBIISHIN6  COMPANY 
liet-M  flKr  St., 

St.  Loul^  n*. 


will  accept  orders  for  our  S.M  Library  ^ 

Edition  at  only  #29.50.  on  terms  of  #2  / 

a  month.  We  do  not  ask  you  for  any  ‘  .  “i 


mce.  ttalzac  s  stories  literally  ourn  tnemseives  into  your  Drain  ana  memory';  tney  read  as  tnougn 
they  were  his  own  actual  personal  experiences,  and  such  is  their  master-grip  and  hold  upon  you  that  to 
read  them  is  to  live  them  for  yourself.  Volumes  measure  Sii  by5J4  by  1 inches  and  are  bound  in  deep 
blue  genuine  Imported  “Library  Cloth.”  Here  isyour  chance  to  get  these  wonderful  books — at  a  bargaiii. 

Balzac  and  De  Maupassant 

"•Both  for  the  Price  of  One 

We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  procure 
a  limited  number  of  Sets  of  the  10  Volume 
Edition  of  Guy  De  Maupassant  at  a  very  rea- 
Muable  figure.  The  regular  price  of  this  Set  is 
fO.OO,  but  we  do  not  want  to  tell  these  books. 

Our  plan  is  to  give  them  away  as  “Premiums” 
to  those  ordering  our  handsome  18  Volume 
Library  Edition  of  Balzac,  as  an  inducement 
to  prompt  action.  When  the  small  number  of 
seteof  De  Maupassant  on  hand  is  exhausted, 
this  offer  will  be  withdrawn,  but  if  you  fill  out 
mail  coupon  at  the  right  promptly,  we 
will  see  to  it  that  you  get  one  of  the  free  sets 
of  De  Maupassant  along  with  your  Set  of 
Balzac.  But  remember,  that  in  order  to  get 
tbe  De  Maupassant  free,  you  must  fill  out 
'•ad  mail  coupon  at  the  right  at  once. 


a  month.  W  e  do  not  ask  you  tor  any 
deposit  or  any  gruarantee.  Just  tear 
on  and  mail  coupon  and  we  will  ship 
you  the  complete  Set  of  18  Volumes  ^ 
forT  days*  examination.  You  can 
then  examine  each  Volume  care-  ^ 
fully,  and  if  the  books  are  satis-  ^ 
factory  and  you  wish  to  keep  ^ 


/  Edition.  If  I  am  satisfied  with 

^  the  books,  1  tvill  send  you  |l  as 
first  iMiymeiit.  and  %Z  a  month 
thereafter  tmtil  the  special  price  of 
$29.50  is  paid.  If  I  do  not  wish  to 
‘  keep  the  hooks  I  will  notify  you  &n  7 
days  and  the  books  are  then  to  be  re* 
turned  at  your  expense.  In  c^n- 


them,  then  send  us  only  $1  ^  nideratlon  of  my  prompt  reply, 
as  first  payment  and  r-  a  am  also  to  red^elve  free.  a»  a 

month  until  the  special  ^  *‘Premlum/’  the  lO-Volume 
price  of  #29.50  is  paid.  ^  Edition  of  De  MaupaMant  ao 
To  those  who  aniwer  /  offered  Everybotly's  Musaiiiie 
promptly,  we  wiU  /  readers.  (13  IJ. 

rive  as  a  ‘Premi.  cF 
um,”  the  lO-VoL  ^ 
ume  Edition  of 

De  Maupassant,  ^  NAME - 

free  of  charze.  ^ 

So  mail  cou*  ^ 
pon  imme- 

diately.  ADDRESS - 
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Forward-Looking  Men  and  Women  Need 

TfttVORLD’SWORK 

"THE  FORWARD-LOOKING  MAGAZINE" 

A  fearless,  constructive  magazine  with  jxDsitive  aims  and 
qualities.  Its  hobby  is  always  to  build  up  and  strengthen. 

It  is  working  now  for  a  great  upbuilding  year  in  1914. 

Forward-Looking  Articles 


A  RACL  OF  HUMAN 

THOROUGHBREDS 

By  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  An  author¬ 
ized  interview  by  one  who  has  known  him 
for  Fifteen  years.  Correcting  popular  falla¬ 
cies  about  eugenics,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
constructive  and  informing  articles  ever 
written  on  this  important  subject. 


GIVING  JUDGES  THE 

POWER  TO  BE  JUST 

The  third  article  in  George  W.  Alger’s 
great  series.  Swift  and  Cheap  Justice.  He 
shows  comprehensively  and  clearly  what  is 
being  done  to  give  our  judges  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  just.  Illustrated  with  portraits 
of  prominent  lawyers. 


Howard  Elliott,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  has  an  illuminating 
forecast  on  What  I  Am  Trying  to  Do. 


/i 


There  are  many  other  striking  features  in  this  issue.  In  the  series  Who 
Govern  the  United  States,  “Houston,  of  Agriculture,”  is  the  very  interesting 
subject.  Burton  J.  Hendrick  has  a  thrilling  account  of  “Fighting  the  Black 
Death  In  Manchuria.”  Hubert  Bruce  Fuller  writes  on  “The  Water  Power 
War.”  Carl  Oow  writes  entertainingly  on  “America  First  In  Athletics.' 

There  is  also  a  very  timely  article  by  Amo  Dosch  entitled  “How 
Business  Is  Standing  Tariff  Revision.”  The  Afarch  of  Events,  fuie 
interpretative  editorials,  with  portraits  of  the  master  workers,  and 


all  the  other  regular  departments  are  in  this  December  issue. 


tnclofed 
.W  ^  50  cenb 

'  (or  4  morthf’ 

^  y  trial  subscriptai 
to  the  W.irld’t' 
XT  /  Work. 


Dear 

^  Sira; 


Remember 


-in  a  yeetr  you  get  1,S00  pages  and  more 
than  1,000  graphic  pictures 


4" 


y/ 


USE  THIS  COUPON. 


/ 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CGl 

CaatleB  City,  New  York  ^ 
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SPEARMINT 


Eat,  drink  and  be  merry! 

The  clean,  pure,  healthiul 
WRIGLEYSb. 


sharpens  appetite,  aids 
digestion,  purifies  breath 
and  brightens  teeth.  It 
is  the  goody  that  helps 
digest  other  goodies. 


BUY  IT  BY  THE  BOX 

Pass  it  around! 


e 


r 
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Your  Family  Doctor 

does  not  know  as  much  about  your  stomach  as  you 
do.  You  have  lived  with  it  longer  than  he  has. 
You  know  your  digestive  limitations.  You  know 
what  “agrees"’  with  you  and  what  gives  you  distress. 

It  is  well  to  get  your  doctor’s  advice,  however,  and  if 
he  is  a  wise  counsellor  he  will  tell  you  that  the  prac¬ 
tise  of  eating  a  well -cooked  cereal  every  morning 
for  breakfast  will  not  only  strengthen  your  digestion, 
but  keep  the  bowels  healthy  and  active.  The  best 
cereal  for  this  purpose  is 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

because  it  is  the  whole  wheat,  steam-cooked,  shred¬ 
ded  and  baked  in  the  cleanest,  finest  food  factory  in 
the  world.  It  is  not  “treated,”  flavored  or  com¬ 
pounded  with  anything — 
just  the  pure,  whole  wheat, 
nothing  added,  nothing 
taken  away.  Delicious  for 
breakfast  when  eaten  with 
hot  milk  or  cream  and  sea¬ 
soned  to  suit  the  taste  or 
for  any  meal  with  sliced 
bananas,  stewed 
prunes,  baked  ap¬ 
ples,  preserved 
peaches  or  other 
preserved  or  fresh 
fruits. 


Made  only  by 

THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY, 


The  Only  Cereal  Food 
Made  in  Biscuit  Form 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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iIEverybody’s  Almanack  for  D  kcemberS 


K  DECEMBER  hath  31  days  By  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS 


FAREWELL  TO  YOU 


191  3  X 

X 


^  “Eugene,”  said  liis  father  to  our  Farrwell We  art  about  lego. 

X  hero,  “you  are  now  fourteen  years  This  u  our  ultimate  endeavor. 

ofaec.  You  eft  Byron  said,  Fartvtell!  and  Si 


of  age.  You 
have  been 
instructed 
in  hygiene,  i 
eugenics,  | 
and  the 
drama.  You 
know  all' 
about  life, 
its  causes 
u  and  mysteries.  But  you  are  grow- 
*  ing  up  and  it  ts  time,  I  think,  for 
^  jrouto  be  told  of  other  things.  And 
I  should  prefer  your  hearing  them 
from  me  to  your  picking  them  up 
]|^  by  hearsay  or  by  what  your  boy 
y  fi^ds  may  tell  you.” 

M  “Spill  it.  Pop,”  said  the  bright 
young  lad,  who  read  the  comic 

Xwpplements. 

“Well,”  began  his  father  halt- 
ingly,“I  hardly  have  the  courage... 
y  But  you  must  be  told.  Well,  then: 
A  In  1492  Christopher  Columbus  dis- 
^  covered  America;  two  plus  two 
^  equals  four;  the  alphabet  contains 


Farewell  forever! 


For  two  long  years  we ’ve  almanackcd. 
Dispensing  wisdom,  information. 
Advice  and  prophecy  and  fact 
Without  cessation. 


Reader,  farewell !  Our  course  is  run.  y. 

Farewell,  O  melty  days  and freety  ! 

We’re  sorry  that  our  job  is  done—  ^ 

It  was  so  easy.  y. 

-  M 

1 —  M. — Typewriter  patented,  1866.  U.  S.  Congress  meets,  1913.  ^ 

Shoom. 

2 —  Tu. — Cortes  died,  1547.  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  1805.  About  this  ^ 

time  look  out  for  jokes  about  not  reading  the  presidential  ^ 
message.  yy 

3 —  W.  — Barbara  Frietchie,  the  George  M.  Cohan  of  her  day,  bom,  ^ 

1766.  )8( 

4 —  Th. — Thomas  Carlyle,  who  never  admitted  tltat  the  world  was  yy 

perfect,  bora,  1795.  X 

5 —  Fr. — Martin  Van  Buren  born,  1782.  Walter  Camp  picks  all-  ^ 

American  football  team,  1913.  y. 

6 —  Sa. — ST.  NICHOLAS.  R.  H.  Barham,  author  “  Ingoldshy 

Legends,”  born,  1788.  Dissatisfaction  with  Walter 
Camp’s  selections  expressed,  1913.  y. 

7 —  Su.  — Ticket  speculation  in  New  York  abolished,  4356.  ^ 

8 —  M. — Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  bora,  1542.  Eli  Whitney,  without  ^ 

whom  “Dixie”  never  would  have  been  written,  hom,  1765.  y. 

9 —  Tu. — John  Milton  bom,  1608.  Becker  and  four  gunmen  appeal 

and  are  granted  stay,  1977.  ^ 


.v«s ,  ^asv  ana  arc  granica  siay,  ly//. 

twenty-six  letters;  and  c-a-t  spells  jq — VV.  — Emily  Dickinson,  considerable  |>octess,  bom,  1830.  Reason 


ij 


for  existence  of  parsley  discovered,  3953. 


SCIE.NTIFIC  NOTE 
Light  travels  at  the  rate  of  192,- 


For  it  is  only  by  education  that  H—Th.— Indiana  admitted,  1816.  SnonujollonueJ  by  colder,  w 

X  thefuture  generations  can  be  saved.  i2_Fr.  —ARTHUR  Brisbane  BORN,  1864.  ^ 

13 — Sa.  — Phillips  Brooks  bora,  1835.  Arthur  Brisbane  resolves  TO  ^ 
believe  forever  IN  his  SINCERITY,  1864.  w 

•.  14— Su. — Harry  K.  Thaw  gets  postponement  ^ 

1  of  case,  1934.  \  Look  out  for  I  ^ 

y  .  15 — M. — Romney  born,  1734.  Edwin  H.  (  income-tax  liars.  )  w 

*  Blashfield  bom,  1848.  ^ 

]|^  'IjWj  ,  16 — Tu. — First  of  tango  teas  given  on  Boston  Wharf,  1773.  Jane  ^8^ 

X  17 — W. — Beethoven  bora,  1770.  Alexander  Agassiz  bora,  1835.  ^ 

^  18 — Th.— Edward  MacDowell  bora,  1861.  Thirteenth  Amendment  )8( 

y  declared  in  force,  1865.  vv 

*  SCIENTIFIC  NOTE  19 — Fr. — Henry  C.*  Frick,  well-known  music  patron,  bora,  1849.  ^ 

X  Light  travels  at  the  rate  of  192,-  ,  advertisers  upon  X 

OOO  miles  per  second,  so  don’t  be  2i_Su,  -Thomail  Becket  ^ra,  1 1 1 8  Kcaccio,  one  of  the  sex  best  ^ 
^  too  severe  on  the  gas-meter.  |  ^375  Plymouth  Rock,  1620.  X 

W  AC  -rr,  virv-r  a-cao  22— M. —Sherman  occupies  Savannah,  1864.  G  enters  o-.  w 

AS  TO  NE.XT  \EAR  |  WINTER  BEGINS.  ^ 

H  Although  we  are  not  under  con-  |  23 — Tu. — P.  T.  Baraum  discovers  birth-rate  to  be  60  per  hour,  1886.  X 

Xtiact  to  furnish  any  information  24 — W.  — Kit  Carson  bora,  1809.  Sanity  commission  decides  against  w 
concerning  the  year  1914,  the  ed-  i  man  who  tells  his  child  there  is  no  Santa  Claus,  1913.  ^ 

H  iton  of  Everybody’s  Magazine  ^  25 — Th.— ChflStOlM  lav.  Editor  Everybody’s  Almanack  spends  day  X 
w  bve  been  so  heedless  of  our  de-  I  acknowledging  receipt  of  gifts  from  grateful  readers.  w 

^  ficiencies  and  so  generous  to  our  I  26 — Fr. — St.  Stephen.  Major  Anderson  occupies  Fort  Sumter,  1860.  ^ 
)|(  scanty  merits  that  we  feel  like  doing  I  “Do  your  Christmas  swapping  early” — J.  U.  Higin-  X 

Xmore  than  our  covenant  specifies,  j  botham.  w 

The  first  month  of  1914  will  be  Jan-  |  27 —  Sa.  — Labor  and  Capital  understand  each  other  perfectly  and  come  ^ 

)(  uary.  The  first  day.  New  Year’s  :  to  sympathetic  agreement,  2000001.  X 

w  Day,  a  holiday,  will  fall  upon  a  i  28 — Su.  — Woodrow  Wilson  bom,  1856.  W 

”  Thursday.  We  hope  that  you — and  j  29 — M.  — Gladstone  bora,  1809.  Malthus,  race-suicidist,  died,  1834.  ^ 

X  yo«i  too — will  be  happy  on  it  and  j  30 — Tu. — Joseph  R.  Kipling,  author,  bora,  1865.  X 

the  almanackless  days  succeeding.  31 — W.  — Everybody’s  Almanack  expires,  191  =  X 
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Great  Tree 


Zona  Geile 

AUTHOR  OF  “FRIENDSHIP  VILLAGE,”  "MOTHERS  TO  MEN,”  ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ARTHUR  BECHER 


NEVER  had  felt  so  much 
like  Christmas,”  said  Calliope 
Marsh,  “as  I  did  that  year. 

“  ‘I  wish’t,’  I  says,  when 
it  got  ’most  time,  ‘I  wish’t  I 
knew  somebody  to  have  a  Christmas  tree 
with.’ 

“  ‘Well,  Calliope  Marsh,’  says  Mis’ 
Postmaster  Sykes,  looking  surprised-on- 
purpose,  the  way  she  does,  ‘ain’t  there 
enough  poor  and  neglected  folks  in  this 
world  to  please  anybody?’ 

“  ‘I  didn’t  say  have  a  Christmas  tree 
for,’  I  says  back  at  her;  ‘I  says  have  one 
with’ 

“  ‘I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  that 
difference,’  she  says,  ‘I’m  sure.’ 

“  ‘I  donno,’  I  says,  ‘as  I  know  either. 
But  they  is  a  difference,  somewhere.  I’d 
kind  of  like  to  have  a  tree  ivilh  folks  this 
year.’ 

“  ‘Why  don’t  you  help  on  your  church 
tree?’  Mis’  Sykes  ask’  me.  ‘They’re  going 
to  spend  quite  a  little  money  on  theirs  this 
year.’ 

“  ‘I  hate  to  box  Christmas  up  in  a  church,’ 
I  says. 

“  ‘Why,  Calliope  Marsh!’  she  says, 
shocked. 


“I  didn’t  want  to  hurt  her  feelings — I 
ain’t  never  one  of  those  that  likes  to  throw 
their  idees  in  folks’s  faces  and  watch  folks 
jump  back.  So  I  tried  to  talk  about  some¬ 
thing  else,  but  she  went  right  on,  trying  her 
best  to  help  me  out. 

“  ‘The  ward  schools  is  each  going  to  have 
a  tree  this  year,  I  hear,’  she  says.  ‘Why 
don’t  you  go  in  on  your  ward.  Calliope,  and 
help  out  there?  They’d  be  real  glad  of  help, 
you  know.’ 

“  ‘I  hate  to  divide  Christmas  off  into 
wards,’  I  says  to  her. 

“  ‘Well,  then,  go  in  with  a  family,’  she 
says;  ‘any  of  us’ll  be  real  glad  to  have  you,’ 
she  adds,  generous.  We  would.  Come  to 
ours — we’re  going  to  have  a  great  big  tree 
for  the  children.  I’ve  been  stringing  the 
pop-corn  and  cutting  the  paper  for  it  when¬ 
ever  I  got  an  odd  minute.  The  Holcombs, 
they’re  going  to  have  one  too — and  Mis’ 
Uppers  and  Mis’  Merriman  and  even  the 
Hubbelthwaits  and  Abigail  Arnold,  for  her 
little  nieces.  I  never  see  a  year  when  every¬ 
body  was  going  to  celebrate  so  nice.  Come 
on  with  one  of  us,  why  don’t  you?’ 

“  ‘Well,’  I  says,  ‘mebbe  I  will.  I’ll  see. 
I  don’t  know  yet  what  I  will  do,’  I  told  her. 
And  I  went  off  down  the  street.  What  I 
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wanted  to  say  was,  ‘I  hate  to  box  Christmas 
up  in  a  family,’  but  I  didn’t  quite  dare — 
yet. 

“Friendship  Village  ain’t  ever  looked 
much  more  like  Christmas,  to  my  notion, 
than  it  done  that  December.  Just  the  right 
snow  had  come — and  no  more;  and  just  the 
right  cold — and  no  more.  The  moon  was 
getting  along  so’s  about  the  night  of  the 
twenty-hfth  it  was  going  to  loom  up  big  and 
gold  and  warm  over  the  fields  on  the  flats, 
where  it  always  comes  up  in  winter  like  it 
had  just  edged  around  there  to  get  a  sort  of 
a  wide  front  yard  for  its  big  show,  where  the 
whole  village  could  have  a  porch  seat. 

“You  know  when  you  live  in  a  village  you 
always  know  whether  the  moon  is  new  or 
to  the  full  or  where  it  is  and  when  it’s  going 
to  be;  but  when  you  live  in  a  city  you  just 
look  up  in  the  sky  some  night  and  say  ‘Oh, 
that’s  so,  there’s  the  moon,’  and  go  right  on 
thinking  about  something  else.  Here  in 
the  village  that  December  everything  was 
getting  ready,  deliberate,  for  a  full-moon 
Christmas,  like  long  ago.  The  moon  and 
the  cold  and  the  snow,  and  all  them  public 
things,  was  doing  their  best,  together,  for 
our  common  Christmas.  All  but  us.  It 
seemed  like  all  of  us  humans  was  working 
for  it  separate. 

“Tramping  along  there  in  the  snow  that 
night,  I  thought  over  what  Mis’  Sykes  had 
said,  and  about  all  the  places  she’d  men¬ 
tioned  over  was  going  to  have  Christmas 
trees.  .\nd  I  looked  along  to  the  houses, 
most  of  ’em  lying  right  there  on  Daphne 
Street,  where  they  was  going  to  have  ’em — 
I  could  see  ’em  all,  one  tree  after  another, 
lighted  and  streaming  from  house  to  house 
all  up  and  down  Daphne  Street,  just  the 
way  they  was  going  to  look. 

“.\nd  then  there  was  the  little  back 
streets,  and  the  houses  down  on  the  flats, 
where  they  wouldn’t  be  any  trees  nor  much 
of  any  Christmas.  Of  course,  as  Mis’  Sykes 
had  said,  the  poor  and  the  neglected  is  al¬ 
ways  with  us — yet;  but  I  didn’t  want  to 
|x>unce  down  on  any  of  ’em  with  a  bag  of 
buit  and  a  box  of  animal  crackers  and  set 
and  watch  ’em. 

“That  wasn’t  what  I  meant  by  having  a 
Christmas  with  somebody. 

“  ‘There’d  ought  to  be  some  place — ’ 
I  was  beginning  to  think,  w'hen  right  along 
where  I  was,  by  the  Market  Square,  I  come 
on  five  or  six  children,  kicking  around  in 
the  snow.  It  was  ’most  dark,  but  I  could 


just  make  ’em  out:  Eddie  Newhaven, 
Arthur  Mills,  Lily  Dorron,  and  two-three 
more. 

“  ‘Hello,  folks,’  I  says,  ‘what  you  doing? 
Having  a  carnival?’  Because  it’s  on  the 
Market  Square  that  carnivals  and  some 
little  circuses  and  things  that  belongs  to 
everybody  is  usually  celebrated. 

“Little  Arthur  Mills  spoke  up.  ‘No,’  he 
says,  ‘we  was  just  playing  we’s  selling  a  load 
of  Christmas  trees.’ 

“  ‘Christmas  trees,’  I  says.  ‘Why,  that’s 
so.  This  is  where  they  always  bring  ’em 
to  sell — big  load  of  ’em  for  everv'body, 
ain’t  it?’ 

“  ‘They’re  going  to  bring  an  awful  big 
load  here  this  time,’  says  Eddie  Newhaven — 
‘big  enough  for  everybody  in  town  to  have 
one.  Most  of  the  fellows  is  going  to  have 
’em — us  and  Ned  Backus  and  the  Cart¬ 
wrights  and  Joe  Tyrril  and  Lifty — all  of  ’em.’ 

“  ‘My,’  I  says,  ‘what  a  lot  of  Christmas 
trees!  Why,  if  they  was  set  along  by  the 
curbstone  here  on  Daphne  Street,’  I  says, 
just  to  please  the  children  and  make  a  little 
talk  with  ’em,  ‘why,  the  line  of  ’em  would 
reach  all  up  and  down  the  town,’  I  says. 
‘Wouldn’t  that  be  fun?’ 

“Little  Lily  claps  her  hands. 

“  ‘Oh,  yes,’  she  cries,  ‘wouldn’t  that  be 
fun?  With  pop-corn  strings  all  going  from 
one  to  the  other?’ 

“  ‘It  would  be  a  grand  sight,’  says  I, 
looking  down  across  the  Market  Square. 
There,  hanging  all  gold  and  quiet,  like  it 
didn’t  think  it  amounted  to  much,  right 
over  the  big  cedar-of-Lebanon-looking  tree 
in  the  Square,  was  the  moon,  crooked  to  a 
horn. 

“  ‘Once,’  says  Eddie  Newhaven,  ‘when 
they  was  selling  the  Christmas  trees  here, 
they  kept  right  on  selling  ’em  after  dark. 
And  they  stood  ’em  around  here  and  put  a 
little  light  in  each  one.  It  was  awful  nice. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  they’d  do  that  all 
over  the  Square  some  time!’ 

“  ‘It  would  be  a  grand  sight,’  says  I  again, 
‘but  one  that  the  folks  in  this  town  would 
never  have  time  for.  .  .  .’ 

“While  I  spoke  I  was  looking  down  across 
Market  Square  again  toward  the  moon 
hanging  over  the  cedar-of-Lebanon-looking 
tree. 

“  ‘There’s  a  pretty  good-looking  tree 
there  already,’  I  says  idle.  ‘What  a  grand 
thing  it  would  be  lit  up,’  says  I,  for  not 
much  of  any  reason — only  to  keep  the  talk 
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1  says,  no  man¬ 
ner  o’  doubt 
about  the  folks 
that’d  be  glad  to 


going  with  the  children.  Then  something  listen,  is  there,  pro\’ided  you  had  the  sing- 
went  through  me  from  my  head  to  my  feet.  ers?’ 

‘Why  not  light  it  some  lime?’  I  says.  “  ‘Oh,  sure,’  he  says.  ‘Folks  shines  up  to 

“The  children  set  up  a  little  shout —  music  consider 'ble,  Christmas  Eve.  It — 

part  because  they  liked  it,  part  because  sort  of — well,  it - ’ 

they  thought  such  a  thing  could  never  be.  “  ‘Yes,’  I  says,  ‘I  know.  It  does,  don’t 
I  laughed  with  ’em,  and  I  went  on  up  the  it?  Well,  Ben  Cory,  you  get  your  Christ- 

street — but  all  the  time  something  in  me  mas-carol  singers  together  and  a-caroling, 

kept  on  saying  something,  all  hurried  and  and  I’ll  undertake  that  there  sha’n’t  nothing 

as  if  it  meant  it.  And  little  ends  of  ideas,  much  stand  in  the  way  of  their  being  out 

and  little  jagged  edges  of  other  ideas,  and  on  Christmas  Eve.  Is  it  a  bargain?’ 

plans  part  raveled  out  that  you  thought  “His  face  lit  up,  all  jolly  and  hearty, 

you  could  knit  up  again,  and  long,  sharp  “  ‘Why,  sure  it’s  a  bargain,’  he  says.  ‘I’ll 

notions,  a  little  something  like  light,  kept  get  ’em.  I  wanted  to,  only  I  didn’t  want  to 
going  through  my  head  and  going  through  carol  ’em  any  more  than  they  wanted  to 
it.  be  caroled.  I’ll  get  ’em,’  he  says,  and  gives 

“Down  to  the  next  corner  I  met  Ben  his  bells  a  hunch  that  made  ’em  ring  all  up 

Cory,  that  keeps  the  livery-stable  and  sings  and  down  Daphne  Street — that  the  moon 

bass  to  nearly  everybody’s  funeral  and  to  was  looking  down  at  just  as  if  it  was  public 

other  public  occasions.  property  and  not  all  made  up  of  little 

“  ‘Ben,’  I  says  excited,  though  I  hadn’t  private  plans  with  just  room  enough  for  us 

thought  anything  about  this  till  that  min-  four  and  no  more,  or  figures  to  that  effect, 

ute,  ‘Ben  —  you 
getting  up  any 
Christmas  Eve 
Christmas  carols 
to  sing  this 
year?’ 

“He  had  a  new 
string  of  sleigh- 
bells  over  his 
shoulder,  and  he 
give  it  a  shift,  I 
recollect,  so’s 
they  all  jingled. 

“‘Well,’  he 
says,  ‘I  did  allow 
to  do  it.  But  I’ve 
spoke  to  one  or 
two,  and  they 
donno’s  they  can 
do  it.  Some  has 
got  to  sing  to 
churches  earlier 
in  the  evening 
and  they  donno’s 
they  want  to  tune 
up  all  night.  And 
the  most  has 
got  to  be  home 
for  family  Christ¬ 
mas.’ 

“  ‘There  ain’t,’ 
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“I  donno  if  you’ve  ever  managed  any 
kind  of  a  revolution? 

‘‘They’s  two  kinds  of  revolutions.  One 
breaks  off  of  something  that’s  always  been. 
You  pick  up  the  broke  piece  and  try  to 
throw  it  away  to  make  room  for  something 
that’s  growing  out  of  the  other  part.  And 
’most  everx'b^y  will  begin  to  tell  you  that 
the  growing  piece  ain’t  any  good,  but  that 
the  other  part  is  the  kind  you  have  always 
bought  and  that  you’d  better  save  it  and 
stick  it  back  on.  But  then  they’s  the  other 
kind  of  revolution  that  backs  away  from 
something  that’s  alw’ays  been  and  looks  at  it 
a  little  farther  off  than  it  ever  see  it  before, 
and  says:  ‘Let’s  us  move  a  little  way 
around  and  pay  attention  to  this  thing 
from  a  new  spot.’  And  real  often,  if  you 
put  it  that  way,  they’s  enough  people  will¬ 
ing  to  do  that,  because  they  know  they  can 
go  right  back  afterward  and  stand  in  the 
same  old  place  if  they  want  to. 

“Well,  this  last  was  the  kind  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  I  took  charge  of  that  week  before 
Christmas.  I  got 
my  plans  and 
my  ideas  and  my 
notions  all 
planned  and 
thought  and 
budded, and 
then  I  presented 
’em  around, 
abundant. 

“The  very 
next  morning 
after  I  see  the 
children  I  start¬ 
ed  out,  while  I 
had  a  kind  of  a 
glow  to  drape 
around  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  so’s  I 
couldn’t  see  ’em. 

I  went  first  to 
t  h  e  store-keep- 
ers,  seeing 
Christmas  al¬ 
ways  seems  to 
hinge  and  hang 
on  what  they  say 
and  do.  And  I  went  to  Eppleby  Holcomb, 
because  I  knew  he’d  see  it  like  I  done — and  I 
wanted  the  brace  of  being  agreed  with,  like 
you  do. 

“Eppleby’s  store  was  all  decorated  up 
with  green  cut  pap>er  and  tassels  and  turkey- 


red  calico  |X)insettias,  and  it  looked  real 
nice  and  tasty.  And  the  store  was  full  of 
the  country  trade.  The  little  overhead 
track  that  took  the  bundles  had  broke  down 
just  at  the  wrong  minute,  and  old  rich  Mis’ 
Wiswell’s  felt  soles  had  got  stuck  half-way, 
and  Eppleby  himself  was  up  on  top  of  a 
counter  trying  to  rescue  ’em  for  her,  while 
she  made  tart  remarks  below.  When  he’d 
fished  ’em  out  and  w'rapped  ’em  up  for  her, 

“  ‘Eppleby,’  I  says,  ‘would  you  be  willing 
to  shut  up  shop  on  Christmas  Eve,  or 
wouldn’t  you?’ 

“He  looked  kind  of  startled.  ‘It’s  a 
pretty  good  night  for  trade,  you  know, 
Calliop>e?’  says  he — doubtful. 

“  ‘Why,  yes,’  I  says,  ‘it  is.  But  every¬ 
body  that’s  going  to  give  presents  to  people 
’ll  give  presents  to  people.  And  if  the  stores 
ain’t  open  Christmas  Eve,  folks’ll  buy  ’em 
when  the  stores  is  open.  Is  that  sense,  or 
ain’t  it?’ 

“He  knew'  it  was.  And  when  I  told  him 
what  I’d  got  hold  of,  stray  places  in  my 
head,  he  says  if 
the  rest  would 
shut  he’d  shut, 
and  be  glad  of  it. 
Abigail  Arnold 
done  the  same 
about  her  home 
bakery,  and  the 
Gekerjecks,  and 
two- three  more. 
But  Silas  Sykes, 
that  keeps  the 
post-office  store, 
he  was  firm. 

“  ‘If  that  ain’t 
woman  -  foolish,’ 
he  says,  ‘I  donno 
what  is.  You 
ain’t  no  more 
idee  of  business 
than  so  many 
cats.  No,  sir.  I 
don’t  betray  the 
public  by  cutting 
’em  off  of  one 
evening’s  shop¬ 
ping  like  that.’ 

“It  made  a  nice  little  sentence  to  quote, 
and  I  quoted  it  consider’ble.  And  the  re¬ 
sult  was,  the  rest  of  ’em,  that  knew  Silas, 
head  and  heart,  finally  says,  all  right,  he 
could  keep  open  if  he  wanted  to,  and  enjoy 
himself,  and  they’d  all  shut  up.  I  honestly 
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think  they  kind 
of  appreciated,  in 
a  nice,  neighborly 
way,  making  Silas 
feel  mean — when 
he’d  ought  to. 

“It  was  a  little 
harder  to  make 
the  Sunday- 
school  superin¬ 
tendents  see  the 
thing  that  I  had 
in  my  head.  Of 
course,  when  a 
thing  has  been 
the  way  it  has 
been  for  a  good 
while,  you  can’t 
really  blame 
people  for  feeling 
that  it’s  been  the 
way  it  ought  to 
be.  Feelings 
seems  made  that 
way.  Our  super- 
intendent  has 
been  our  super¬ 
intendent  for 
’most  forty  years 
— ever  since  the 
church  was  built 
—and  of  course 
his  thoughts  is 
kind  of  turned  to 
bone  in  some 
places,  naturally. 

“His  name  is  Jerry  Bemus,  and  he  keeps  “  ‘What  we  going  to  do  to  celebrate?’ 

a  little  harness  shop  next  door  to  the  Town  “  ‘Well,’  he  says,  ‘have  speaking  pieces — 

Hall  that’s  across  from  Market  Square,  .we  got  a  program  of  twenty  numbers  al- 
When  I  went  in  that  day  he  was  resting  ready,’  says  he,  pleased.  ‘.And  a  trimmed 
from  making  harnesses,  and  he  was  prac-  tree,  and  an  orange,  and  a  bag  of  nuts  and 

Using  on  his  comet.  He  can  make  a  bugle  candy  for  every  child,’  he  says, 

call  real  nice — you  can  often  hear  it,  going  “  ‘All  the  other  churches  is  going  to  do  the 

up  and  down  Daphne  Street  in  the  morning,  same,’  I  says.  ‘Five  trees  and  five  pro- 

and  when  I’m  down  doing  my  trading  I  grams  and  five  sets  of  stuff  all  around, 

always  like  to  hear  it — it  gives  me  a  kind  of  And  all  of  ’em  on  Christmas  Eve,  when 

a  nice,  old-fashioned  feeling,  like  when  .\bi-  you’d  think  we’d  all  sort  of  draw  together 

gail  Arnold  fries  doughnuts  in  the  back  of  instead  of  setting  apart,  in  cliques.  Land,’ 

the  Home  Bakery  and  we  can  all  smell  ’em,  I  says  out,  ‘that  first  Christmas  Eve 

out  in  the  road.  wouldn’t  the  angels  have  stopped  singing 

“  ‘Jerry,’  I  says,  ‘how  much  is  our  Sun-  and  wept  in  the  sky  if  they  could  of  seen 

day-school  Christmas  tree  going  to  cost  us?’  what  we’d  do  to  it!’ 

“Jerry’s  got  a  wooden  leg,  and  he  can  no/  “  ‘Hush,  Calliope,’  says  Jerry  Bemus, 
remember  not  to  try  to  cross  it  over  the  shocked.  ‘They  ain’t  no  need  to  be  sacri- 
other  one.  He  done  that  now,  and  give  it  up.  legious,  is  they?’ 

“  ‘We  calc’late  about  twenty-five  dol-  “  ‘Not  a  bit,’  says  I ;  ‘we’ve  been  it  so 
lars,’  says  he,  proud.  long  a’ready,  worshiping  around  in  sections 
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like  Hottentots.  VV'ell,  now,’  I  says,  ‘do 
you  honestly  think  we’ve  all  chose  the  best 
way  to  go  at  Christmas  Eve  for  the  children, 
filling  them  up  with  colored  stuff  and  get¬ 
ting  their  stummicks  all  upset?’ 

“We  had  quite  a  little  talk  about  it,  back 
and  forth,  Jerry  and  me.  And  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den.  while  I  was  trv’ing  my  best  to  make 
him  see  what  I  saw,  I  happened  to  notice 
his  bugle  again. 

“  ‘There  ain’t  no  thrill  in  none  of  it,’  I 
was  saying  to  him.  ‘Not  half  so  much,’  I 
says,  ‘as  there  is  in  your  bugle.  When  I 
hear  that  go  floating  up  and  down  the 
street.  I  always  kind  of  feel  like  it  was  an¬ 
nouncing  something.  To  my  notion,’  I  says, 
‘it  could  announce  Christmas  to  this  town 
far  better  than  forty-’leven  little  separate 
trimmed-up  trees.  .  .  .'  Why,  Jerry,’  I  says 
out  sudden,  ‘listen  to  what  I’ve  thought 
of.  .  .  .’ 

“A  little  something  had  come  in  my  head 
that  minute,  unexpected,  that  fitted  itself 
into  the  rest  of  my  plan.  And  it  made 
Jerry  say,  pretty  soon,  that  he  was  willing 
to  go  with  me  to  see  the  other  superintend¬ 
ents;  and  we  done  so  that  very  day.  Ain’t 
it  funny  how  big  things  work  out  by  homely 
means — by  homely  means?  Sole  because 
the  choir-leader  in  one  choir  had  resigned 
because  the  bass  in  that  choir  was  the  bass 
in  that  choir,  and  so  they  didn’t  have  any¬ 
body  there  to  train  their  Christmas  music, 
and  sole  because  another  congregation  was 
hard  up  and  was  having  to  lx>rrow  its 
Christmas  celebration  money  out  of  the 
foreign  missionary'  fund — we  got  ’em  to  see 
sense.  And  then  the  other  two  joined  in. 

“The  schools  was  all  right  from  the  first, 
bein’  built,  like  they  are,  on  a  basis  of  be¬ 
longing  to  everybody,  same  as  breathing 
and  one-two  other  public  utilities,  and 
nothing  di\’iding  anybody  from  anybody. 
And  I  begun  to  feel  like  life  and  the  world 
was  just  one  great  bud,  longing  to  open,  so 
be  it  could  get  enough  care. 

“The  worst  ones  to  get  weaned  away  from 
a  perfectly  selfish  way  of  observing  Christ’s 
birthday  was  the  private  families.  Land, 
land,  I  kept  saying  to  myself  them  days,  we 
all  of  us  act  like  we  was  studying,  kinder¬ 
garten  mathematics.  W'e  count  up  them 
that’s  closest  to  us,  and  we  can’t  none  of  us 
seem  to  count  much  above  ten. 

“Not  all  of  ’em  was  that  way,  though. 
Well — if  it  just  happens  that  you  live  in  any 
'town  whatever  in  the  civilized  world.  I 


think  you’ll  know  about  what  I  had  said 
to  me. 

“On  the  one  hand  it  went  about  like  this, 
from  Mis’  Timothy  Toplady  and  the  Hol¬ 
combs  and  the  Hubbelthwaits  and  a  lot 
more: 

“  ‘Well,  land  knows,  it’d  save  us  lots  of 
backaching  work — but — will  the  children 
like  it?’ 

“  ‘Like  it?’  I  says.  ‘Try  ’em.  Trust  ’em 
without  trying  ’em  if  you  want  to.  I  would. 
Remember,’  I  couldn’t  help  adding,  ‘you 
like  to  be  with  the  children  a  whole  lot 
oftener  than  they  like  to  be  with  you.  What 
they  like  is  to  be  together.’ 

“And,  ‘Well,  do  you  honestly  think  it’ll 
work?  I  don’t  see  how  it  can — anything 
so  differ’nt.’ 

“And,  ‘Well,  they  ain’t  any  harm  tr\'ing 
it  one  year,  as  I  can  see.  That  can’t  break 
up  the  holidays,  as  I  know  of.’ 

“But  the  other  side  had  figured  it  out 
just  like  the  other  side  of  everything  always 
figures. 

“  ‘Calliope,’-  says  Mis’  Postmaster  Sykes, 
‘are  you  crazy-headed?  What’s  your  idee? 
Ain’t  things  all  right  the  way  they’ve 
always  been  done?’ 

“  ‘Well,’  says  I,  conservative,  ‘not  all  of 
’em.  Not  wholesale,  I  wouldn’t  say.’ 

“  ‘But  you  can’t  go  changing  things  like 
this,’  she  told  me.  ‘What’ll  become  of 
Christmas?’ 

“  ‘Christmas,’  I  says,  ‘don’t  need  you  or 
me.  Mis’  Sykes,  to  be  its  guardians.  All 
Christmas  needs  is  for  us  to  get  out  of  its 
way,  and  leave  it  express  what  it  means.’ 

“  ‘But  the  home  Christmas,’  she  says, 
’most  like  a  wail.  ‘Would  you  do  away  with 
that?’ 

“Then  I  sort  of  turned  on  her.  I  couldn’t 
help  it. 

“  ‘Whose  home?’  I  says  stern.  ‘If  it’s 
your  home  you  mean,  or  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  like  it  where  Christmas  is 
kept,  then  you  know,  and  they  all  know, 
that  nothing  on  earth  can  take  away  the 
Christmas  feeling  and  the  Christmas  joy  as 
long  as  you  want  it  to  be  there.  But  if  it’s 
the  homes  you  mean — and  there’s  thou¬ 
sands  of  ’em — where  no  Christmas  ever 
comes,  you  surely  ain’t  arguing  to  keep 
them  the  way  they’ve  been  kept?’ 

“But  she  continued  to  shake  her  head. 

“  ‘You  can  do  as  you  like,  of  course,’  she 
said,  ‘and  so  can  everybody  else.  It’s  their 
privilege.  But  as  for  me,  I  shall  trim  my 


little  tree  here  by  our  own  fireside.  And  half-past  seven  on  Christmas  Eve,  I  thought 
here  we  shall  celebrate  Christmas — Jeddie  I  was  going  to  have  to  waste  a  minute  or 
and  Nora  and  father  and  me.’  two  standing  just  where  the  bill-board 

“  ‘Why  can’t  you  do  both?'  I  says.  ‘I  makes  a  shadow  for  the  arc-light,  trying  to 
wouldn’t  have  you  give  up  your  fireside  get  used  to  the  idea  of  what  we  was  doing — 
end  of  things  for  anything  on  earth.  But  used  to  it  in  my  throat.  But  there  wasn’t 
why  can’t  you  do  both?’  much  time  to  spend  that  way,  being  there 

“Mis’  Sykes  didn’t  rightly  seem  to  know  was  things  to  do  between  then  and  eight 
— at  least  she  didn’t  say.  But  she  give  me  o’clock,  when  we’d  told  ’em  all  to  be  there, 
to  understand  that  her  mind  run  right  along  So  I  ran  along  and  tried  not  to  think  about 
in  the  self-same  groove  it  had  had  made  it — except  the  work  part.  ’Most  always, 
for  it,  cozy.  the  work  part  of  anything’ll  steady  you. 

“The  great  cedar -of -Lebanon -looking 
“Somehow,  the  longer  I  live,  the  less  tree,  standing  down  there  on  the  edge  of  the 
sense  I  seem  to  have.  There’s  some  things  Market  Square  and  looking  as  if  it  had  been 
I’ve  learned  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  left  from  some  long-ago  forest,  on  purpose, 
times  in  my  life,  and  yet  I  can’t  seem  to  had  been  hung  round  with  lines  and  lines 
remember  them  no  more  than  I  can  remem-  of  strung  pop-corn — the  kind  that  no 
ber  whether  it’s  sulphite  or  sulphate  of  soda  Christmas  tree  would  be  a  Christmas  tree 
that  I  take  for  my  quinsy.  And  one  of  without,  because  so  many,  many  folks  has 
these  is  about  taking  things  casual.  set  up  stringing  it  nights  of  Christmas  week, 

“That  night,  for  instance,  when  I  come  after  the  children  was  in  bed,  and  has  kept 
round  the  corner  on  to  Daphne  Street  at  it,  careful,  in  a  box,  so’s  it’d  do  for  next 
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year.  We  had  all  that  from  the  churches — 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal 
and  Baptist  and  Catholic  popncorn,  and  you 
couldn’t  tell  ’em  apart  at  all  when  you  got 
’em  on  the  tree.  The  festoons  showed 
ghosty-white  in  the  dark  and  the  folks 
show^  ghosty-black,  huriying  back  and 
forth  doing  the  last  things. 

“.\nd  the  folks  was  coming — you  could 
hear  ’em  all  along  Daphne  Street,  tripping 
on  the  bad  place  that  hadn't  been  mended 
because  it  was  right  under  the  arc-light,  and 
coming  over  the  hollow-sounding  place  by 
Graham’s  drug-store,  and  coming  from  the 
little  side  streets  and  the  dark  back  streets 
and  the  streets  down  on  the  flats.  Some  of 
’em  had  Christmas  trees  waiting  at  home — 
the  load  had  been  there  on  the  Market 
Square,  just  like  we  had  let  it  be  there  for 
years  without  seeing  that  the  Market 
Square  had  any  other  Christmas  uses — and 
a  good  many  had  bought  trees.  But  a  good 
many  more  had  decided  not  to  have  any — 
only  just  to  hang  up  stockings;  and  to  let 
the  great  big  common  Christmas  tree  stand 
for  what  it  stood  for,  gathering  most  of  that 
little  garland  of  Daphne  Street  trees  up  into 
its  living  heart. 

“Over  by  the  band-stand  I  come  on  them 
I'd  been  looking  for — Eddie  Newhaven  and 
•Arthur  Mills  and  Lily  Dorron  and  Sarah  and 
Mollie  and  the  Cartwrights  and  Lifty  and 
six-eight  more. 

“  ‘Hello,  folks,’  I  says.  ‘What  you  down 
here  for?  Why  ain’t  you  home?’ 

“They  answered  all  together: 

“  ‘For  the  big  tree!’ 

“  ‘.^re  you,  now?’  I  says — just  to  keep  on 
a-talking  to  ’em.  ‘Whose  tree?’ 

“I  love  to  remember  the  way  they  an¬ 
swered.  It  was  Eddie  Newhaven  that 
said  it. 

“  “WTiy,  all  of  us’sl’  he  said. 

“-■1//  of  us's!  I  like  to  say  it  over  when 
they  get  to  saying  ‘mine’  and  ‘theirs’  too 
hard  where  I  am. 

“When  it  was  eight  o’clock  and  there  was 
enough  gathered  on  the  Square,  they  done 
the  thing  that  was  going  to  be  done,  only 
nobody  had  known  how  well  they  was  going 
to  do  it.  They  touched  the  button,  and 
from  the  bottom  branch  to  the  tip-top  little 
cone,  the  big  old  tree  come  alight,  just  like 
it  knew  what  it  was  all  about  and  like  it  had 
come  out  of  the  ground  long  ago  for  this 
reason — only  we’d  never  known.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  little  electric  lights  there  was  there. 


colored,  and  paid  for  private,  though  I  done 
my  best  to  get  the  town  to  pay  for  ’em,  like 
it  ought  to  for  its  own  tree;  but  they  was 
paid  for  private — yet. 

“It  made  a  little  oh!  come  in  the  crowd 
and  run  round,  it  was  so  big  and  beautiful, 
standing  there  against  the  stars  like  it  knew 
well  enough  that  it  was  one  of  ’em,  whether 
we  knew  it  or  not.  And  coming  up  across 
the  flats,  big  and  gold  and  low,  was  the 
moon,  most  full,  like  it  belonged,  too. 

“  ‘.\nd  glorv’  shone  around,’  I  says  to  my¬ 
self — and  I  stood  there  feeling  the  glory, 
outside  and  in.  Not  my  httle  celebration, 
and  your  little  celebration,  and  their  little 
celebration,  private,  that  was  costing  each 
of  us  more  than  it  ought  to — but  our  cele¬ 
bration,  paying  attention  to  the  message 
that  Christ  paid  attention  to. 

“I  was  so  full  of  it  that  I  didn’t  half  see 
Ben  Cory  and  his  carolers  come  racing  out 
of  the  dark.  They  was  all  fixed  up  in  funny 
pointed  hoods  and  in  cloaks  and  carrying 
long  staves  with  everybody’s  barn-yard 
lanterns  tied  on  the  end  of  ’em,  and  they 
run  out  in  a  line  down  to  the  tree,  and  they 
took  hold  of  hands  and  danced  around  it, 
singing  to  their  voices’  top  a  funny  old  tune, 
one  of  them  tunes  that,  whether  you’ve 
ever  heard  it  before  or  not,  kind  of  makes 
things  in  you  that’s  older  than  you  are 
yourself  wake  up  and  remember,  real  plain. 

“And  Jerry  Bemus  shouted  out  at  ’em: 
‘Sing  it  again — sing  it  again!’  and  pounded 
his  wooden  leg  with  his  cane.  ‘Sing  it  again, 
I  tell  you.  I  ain’t  heard  anybody  sing  that 
for  goin’  on  forty  years.’  And  everybody 
laughed,  and  they  sung  it  again  for  him, 
and  some  more  songs  that  had  come  out 
of  the  old  country  that  a  little  bit  of  it  was 
living  inside  everybody  that  w’as  there. 
And  while  they  was  singing,  it  come  to  me 
all  of  a  sudden  about  another  night,  ’most 
three  hundred  years  before  when  on  Amer¬ 
ican  soil  that  lonesome  English  heart,  up 
there  in  Boston,  had  dreamed  ahead  to  a 
time  when  Christmas  would  come  here  .  .  . 

But  faith  unrolls  the  future  scrolls; 

Christmas  shall  not  die. 

Nor  men  of  English  blood  and  speech 

Forget  their  ancestry — 

or  any  other  blood,  or  any  other  speech 
that  has  in  it  the  spirit  of  what  Christ  come 
to  teach.  And  that’s  all  of  ’em.  And  it  felt 
to  me  as  if  now  we  was  only  just  beginning 
to  take  out  our  little  single,  lonely  tapers 
and  carry  them  to  light  a  great  tree. 
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“Then,  just  after  the  carols  died  down,  the 
thing  happened  that  we’d  planned  to  hap¬ 
pen:  Over  on  one  side  the  choirs  of  all  the 
churches,  that  I  guess  had  never  sung  to¬ 
gether  in  their  lives  before,  though  they’d 
been  singing  steadily  about  the  self-same 
things  since  they  was  born  choirs,  begun 
to  sing — 

Silent  night,  holy  night. 

“Think  of  it — down  there  on  the  Market 
Square  that  had  never  had  anything  sung 
on  it  before  except  carnival  tunes  and  circus 
tunes.  All  up  and  down  Daphne  Street  it 
must  of  sounded,  only  there  was  hardly  any¬ 
body  far  off  to  hear  it,  the  most  of  ’em  being 
right  there  wdth  all  of  us.  They  sung  it 
without  anybody  playing  it  for  ’em  and 
they  sung  it  from  first  to  last. 

“And  then  they  slipped  into  another  song 
that  ain’t  a  Christmas  carol  e.xactly,  nor  not 
any  song  that  comes  in  the  book  under 
‘Christmas,’  but  something  that  comes  in 
just  as  natural  as  if  it  was  another  name  for 
what  Christmas  was — ‘Nearer,  my  God,  to 
thee,’  and  ‘Lead,  Kindly  Light,’  and  some 
more.  And  after  a  bar  or  two  of  the  first 
one,  the  voices  all  around  begun  kind  of 
mumbling  and  humming  and-cariydng  the 
tunes  along  in  their  throats  without  any¬ 
body  in  particular  starting  ’em  there,  and 
then  they  all  just  naturally  burst  out  and 
sung  too. 

“And  so  I  donno  who  done  it — whether 
the  choirs  had  planned  it  that  way,  or 
whether  they  just  thought  of  it  then,  or 
whether  somebody  in  the  crowd  struck  it 
up  unbeknownst  to  himself,  or  whether  the 
song  begun  to  sing  itself;  but  it  come  from 
somewhere,  strong  and  clear  and  real — 
a  song  that  the  children  has  been  learning 
in  school  and  has  been  teaching  the  town 
for  a  year  or  two  now,  sung  to  the  tune  of 
‘Wacht  am  Rhein’: — 

The  crest  and  crowning  of  all  good — 

Life’s  common  goal — is  brotherhood. 

.And  then  everybody  sung.  Because 
that’s  a  piece  you  can’t  sing  alohe.  You 
can  not  sing  it  alone.  All  over  the  Market 
Square  they  took  it  up,  and  folks  that 
couldn’t  sing,  and  me  that  can’t  sing  a 
note  except  when  there’s  nobody  around 
that  would  recognize  me  if  they  ever  saw 
me  again — w’e  all  sung  together,  there  in 
the  dark,  with  the  tree  in  the  midst. 

“And  we  seemed  long  and  long  away  from 
the  time  when  the  leader  in  one  of  them  sing¬ 


ing  choirs  had  left  the  other  choir  because 
the  bass  in  the  other  choir  was  the  bass  in 
the  other  choir.  And  it  was  like  the  Way 
Things  Are  had  suddenly  sf)oke  for  a  min¬ 
ute,  there  in  them  singing  choirs  come  out 
of  their  separate  lofts  and  in  all  the  singing 
folks.  And  in  all  of  us — all  of  us. 

“Then  up  hopped  Eppleby  Holcomb  on  to 
a  box  in  front  of  the  tree,  and  he  calls  out: 

“  ‘Merry  Christmas!  Merr\’  Christmas — 
on  the  first  annual  outdoor  Christmas-tree 
celebration  of  Friendship  Village!’ 

“When  he  said  that  I  felt — well,  it  don’t 
make  any  difference  to  anybody  how  I  felt; 
but  what  I  done  was  to  turn  and  make  for 
the  edge  of  the  crowd  just  as  fast  as  I  could. 
And  just  then  there  come  what  Eppleby’s 
words  was  the  signal  for.  ■  .And  out  on  the 
little  flagstaff  balcony  of  the  Town  Hall 
Jerry  Bemus  stepped  with  his  bugle,  and  he 
blew  it  shrill  and  clear,  so  that  it  sounded 
all  over  the  town,  once,  twice,  three  times, 
a  bugle-call  to  say  it  was  Christmas.  We 
couldn’t  wait  till  twelve  o’clock — we  are  all 
in  bed  long  before  that  time  in  Friendship 
Village,  holiday  or  not. 

“But  the  bugle-call  said  it  was  Christmas 
just  the  same.  Think  of  it  .  .  .  the  bugle 
that  used  to  say  it  was  war.  And  the  same 
minute  the  big  tree  went  out,  all  still  and 
quiet,  but  to  be  lit  again  next  year  and  to 
stay  a  living  thing  in  between. 

“When  I  stepp>ed  on  to  Daphne  Street, 
who  should  I  come  face  to  face  with  but  Mis’ 
Postmaster  Sykes.  I  was  feeling  so  glorified 
over,  that  I  never  thought  of  its  being 
strange  that  she  was  there.  But  she  spoke 
up,  just  the  same  as  if  I’d  said:  ‘Why,  I 
thought  you  wasn’t  coming  near.’ 

“  ‘The  children  was  bound  to  come,’  she 
says,  ‘so  I  had  to  bring  ’em.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  I  thought  to  myself,  ‘the  children 
know.  They  know.’ 

“.And  I  even  couldn’t  feel  bad  when  I 
passed  the  post-office  store  and  see  Silas  sit¬ 
ting  in  there  all  sole  alone — the  only  lit 
store  in  the  street.  I  knew  he’d  be  on  the 
Market  Square  the  next  year. 

“They  went  singing  through  all  the 
streets  that  night,  Ben  Cory  and  his  carol¬ 
ers.  ‘Silent  night,  holy  night’  come  from 
my  front  gate  when  I  was  ’most  asleep.  It 
was  like  the  whole  town  was  being  sung  to 
by  something  that  didn’t  show.  And  when 
the  time  comes  that  this  something  speaks 
clear  all  the  time — well,  it  ain’t  a  very  far- 
off  time,  you  know.” 
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WILLIAM  HARD 
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'Brains  across  the  Sea 

OEi 

SditorS  Note:  — The  American  Eagle  must  learn  when  not  to  scream. 

William  Hard  tells  you,  in  the  following  pages,  some  of  the  ways  in  which  American  busi¬ 
ness  does  not  lead  the  world.  He  tells  you  why,  and  also  what  is  to  be  done  about  it,  especially 
now  that  the  new  tar  if  is  to  multiply  foreign  competition  manyfold.  He  confronts  you  with  a 
crisis  in  .American  business. 

This  is  an  intelligently  patriotic  series.  It  is  helpful  and  constructive,  and  absorbing. 

The  first  instalment  is  a  general  introduction,  with  special  attention  to  iron  and  steel.  Fol¬ 
lowing  it  will  be  stories  of  men  who  are  working  for  industrial  progress — one  man,  one  story 
each  month. 

Mr.  Hard  is  the  author  of  “The  Woman  s  Invasion"  and  “Injured  in  the  Course  of  Duly." 
All  Everybody’s  people  know  him  as  the  man  who  can  put  drama  even  into  figures,  and  with¬ 
out  distorting  the  figures.  He  is  an  accurate  investigator  and  a  brilliant  writer. 


E  HAVE  imported  religions  its  kind  in  that  countrj',  in  the  basin  of  the 
frequently  enough  from  the  Ganges,  near  Calcutta. 

Orient,  but  it  is  a  shock  to  Further  importations  of  both  brands  are 
us  to  import  pig-iron  from  in  prosp)ect.  They  will  be  conducted,  just 
there.  We  have  a  racial  to  lend  an  additional  touch  of  cosmojwlitan- 
sp)ecial  mission  to  make  pig-iron  ourselves,  ism  to  the  scene,  by  the  highly  honorable 
Nevertheless,  cargoes  of  “Han  Yang”  pig-  Nipponese  house  of  Mitsui  &  Company, 
iron  and  of  “Tata”  pig-iron  were  laid  dowm  And  these  further  importations  will  be 
in  San  Francisco  this  year,  from  Asia,  even  cheaper  than  the  last  ones.  They  will  not 
against  a  duty  of  $2.50  a  ton.  pay  a  duty  of  $2.50  a  ton.  On  the  contrar>', 

The  “Han  Yang”  brand  came  from  a  under  the  new  tariff  bill,  by  and  with  the 
Chinese  works,  which  employs  twenty  advice  and  consent  of  Oscar  W.  Under¬ 
thousand  men,  near  Hankow  on  the  Yangtse  wood — who  comes,  by  the  way,  from  one  of 
River.  The  “Tata”  brand  came  from  an  the  great  pig-iron  districts  of  the  United 
Indian  works,  new,  modem,  the  first  one  of  States — the  pig-iron  called  “Han  Yang” 
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and  the  pig-iron 
called  “Tata” 
will  be  “dumped” 
on  the  , docks  of 
San  Francisco  en¬ 
tirely  duty-free. 

From  such  hos¬ 
pitality  to  distant 
products  on  the 
Pacilic  Coast  let 
us  depart  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  hospital¬ 
ity  even  more 
kindly  on  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

For  the  ore 
from  which  pig- 
iron  is  made,  the 
lx)undar>’  line  be¬ 
tween  Cuba  and 
the  United  States 
zigzags  through 
the  United  States 
from  a  point  on 
the  St.  Croix 
River  in  Maine  to 
a  jKiint  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Te.xas. 

More  than 
I, ’50,000  tons  of 
iron-ore  came  into 
this  country  last 
year  from  Cuba, 
paying  a  duty 
of  twelve  cents  a 
ton. 

The  Under- 
wood  tariff  bill 
tiansferred  iron- 
ore  to  the  free¬ 
list;  pushed  the 
Cuban  iron  -  ore 
boundary' -line  a 
few  miles  farther 
into  the  United  States;  and  added  a  fresh 
slice  of  .American  territory  to  the  Cuban 
sphere  of  influence.  Cuban  ore  will  soon 
travel  well  into  mid-most  Pennsylvania  be¬ 
fore  smashing  itself  against  the  lower  costs 
of  the  native  ore  coming  down  from  the 
head  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Builder  of 
Home  Industries,  was  one  of  the  first  men 
to  help  build  the  iron-ore  industrx’  of  Cuba. 

It  is  Business  Progress,  as  well  as  Tariff 
Reform,  that  is  turning  this  country  to 
World  Competition. 


Mr.  Schwab  boldly  aspires  to  World  Com¬ 
petition  ;  he  sternly  demands  a  bare-knuckled 
encounter  with  the  resources  and  the  brains 
of  all  and  any  foreign  lands — in  iron-ore. 

He  could  buy  ore  in  this  country,  plenty 
of  it.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth 
than  that  there  is  an  exhaustion,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  it,  of  the  ore  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  there  is  a  monopoly,  or  anything 
like  it,  of  our  ore-deposits  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  I  could  myself 
introduce  Mr.  Schwab  to  a  considerable 
number  of  ore-owners,  highly  meritorious 
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native  ore-owners,  who  would  be  charmed 
to  sell  him  any  quantity  of  ore,  at  a  comp>eti- 
tive  price,  by  the  ton  or  by  the  mine. 

Also,  always,  there  are  ore-workers, 
American  artisans  (nes  Hunkies,  back  at 
the  works),  with  wives  and  little  children 
who  come  to  meet  them  every  evening. 

Mr.  Schwab  prefers  to  give  employment 
to  the  ore-workers  of  Cuba.  He  even  pre¬ 
fers  to  give  employment  to  the  ore-workers 
of  Chile. 

Just  because  there  is  a  conical  mountain 
in  Chile  which  is  xartually  solid  ore  of  an 
almost  luscious  richness,  and  just  because 
this  mountain  is  so  close  to  the  sea  that  you 
could  trolley  a  bucket  of  ore  on  a  wire  from 
its  summit  to  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  just 
because  you  can  carr\’  a  ton  of  ore  about  a 
thousand  miles  on  the  ocean  as  economically 
as  you  can  carry  it  a  hundred  miles  on 
land,  and  just  because  the  Bethlehem  plant 
is  near  tidewater,  Mr.  Schwab’s  new  fleet 
of  ten  vessels  will  ver>’  sensibly  go  all  the 
way  to  Coquimbo  and  back  to  fetch  ore  to 
Mr.  Schwab’s  blast-furnaces  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  PennsyK'ania. 

THE  RISING  TIDE  OF  IRON  ORE 

When  we  see  iron-ore,  which  Is  one  of  the 
heaviest  and  most  sluggish  of  materials, 
making  a  trip  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles 
to  enter  a  country  which  itself  contains 
iron-ore  to  the  extent  of  various  billions  of 
tons — when  we  see  that,  we  see  a  streak 
(bright  enough  to  read  by)  in  the  newer, 
larger  business  day  which  is  breaking  on 
the  United  States,  a  day  in  which  commodi¬ 
ties  and  ideas  will  be  more  fluidly  interna¬ 
tional  for  us  than  ever  they  were  in  the  past. 

The  business  consequences  of  such  a  day 
can  be  illustrated  by  iron-ore  as  well  as  by 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Schwab  is  perhaps  the  only  American 
steel  man  in  Chile,  but  he  is  not  the  only 
.\merican  steel  man  in  Cuba.  In  Cuba 
the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  outdo  Mr.  Schwab  in  helping  to 
build  the  Cuban  and  helping  to  unbuild 
the  American  iron-ore  industry'. 

The  Pennsylvania’s  Cuban  mines  give  it 
an  ore-reserv'e  twenty  times  as  large,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  needs,  as  the  ore-reserve  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  It 
must  sell  ore  to  other  companies  or  else  it 
must  feed  one  billion  four  hundred  million 
tons  of  it  into  its  own  blast-furnaces — a  task 


which  would  occupy  it,  at  its  present  pace 
of  business,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

What  message  of  cheer  do  such  mines 
convey  to  the  mines  of  the  mainland,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  East?  Cuban  ore  is  usually 
just  under  the  grass-roots.  The  ores  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  are  fre¬ 
quently  deep  in  the  ground  and  difi&cult  to 
mine  and,  besides,  vexed  with  sulphur  or 
phosphorus.  Against  these  difficulties 
certain  Eastern  ore-men  have  been  making 
a  splendid,  successful,  technical  struggle. 
They  have  been  “beneficiating”  their  ores, 
e.xpelling  from  them  all  excess  of  impurities 
and  manufacturing  them  masterfully  into  a 
concentrated  product  of  distinguished  merit, 
with  which  they  have  even  been  fighting 
back  the  rich,  clean  ores  of  the  Northwest. 

Did  Mr.  Schwab  say:  “Here  is  a  home 
industry,  an  infant  industry!  Let  us  thor¬ 
oughly  protect  it,  till  it  can  grow  up  and 
insure  us  forever  against  all  dependence  on 
the  ore  of  foreign  countries!”  With  great 
intelligence  he  did  not.  Instead,  he  tacitly 
held  the  garments  of  the  congressional 
assassins  who  stoned  the  iron-ore  duty  to 
death.  They  took  half  its  life  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill.  Republican,  and  the  rest  of  it 
in  the  Underwood  bill.  Democratic.  Re¬ 
publican  or  Democratic,  it  was  Business 
Progress  for  the  blast-furnaces  and  steel- 
mills  in  the  eastern  seaboard  district  of  the 
United  States. 

The  demand  of  the  steel-manufacturer 
for  cheaper  ore  and  the  demand  of  the 
machinery-manufacturer,  in  his  turn,  for 
cheaper  steel  did  more  perhaps  than  the 
demand  of  the  “ultimate  consumer”  for 
cheaper  machinery',  to  make  the  business 
protest  against  the  Underwood  bill  so  com¬ 
paratively  feeble. 

We  want  to  export;  and  we  want  our  raw 
materials  down. 

But  the  effect  on  the  ore  industry’  begins  to 
appear  in  the  note-books  of  mine  managers. 

On  the  iron  ranges  of  Minnesota  and  of 
Michigan  you  can  see  men  figuring  the  costs 
of  digging  and  of  transporting  Cuban  ore  to 
this  point  and  to  that  point  in  the  United 
States;  and  you  can  see  them  figuring,  in  a 
parallel  column,  the  costs  of  improving 
their  own  ores,  by  washing  them,  by  drying 
them,  by  concentrating  them,  by  “noduliz- 
ing”  them,  by  “metallizing”  them,  by  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  the  various  processes,  pres¬ 
ent  or  prospective,  feasible  or  fantastic,  by 
which  their  value  at  the  mine  can  be  raised 
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and  by  which  therefore  the  area  of  their 
sale  can  be  stretched. 

This  effect  is  the  same  effect  that  is  being 
floated  into  scores  of  other  American  indus¬ 
tries  on  the  current  of  the  new  stronger  and 
dee|)er  international  competition.  It  is:  a 
nrd'  enlarged  importance  for  the  engineer. 

Better  Business,  in  this  country,  will 
now,  more  than  ever,  rest  on  Better  En¬ 
gineering. 

new  technical  triumph  in  managing 


Lake  Superior  ore  would  cariy’  it  a  few 
miles  farther  east.  A  new  technical  triumph 
in  handling  Cuban  ore  would  carry  it  a  few 
miles  farther  west.  And  it  happens,  just 
happens  —  a  chance  collision  at  stage- 
center  in  the  aimless  drift  of  commodity 
prices — that  the  spot  at  which  the  costs  of 
the  two  ores  will  soon  equalize  themselves 
is  a  spot  not  far  east  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Pittsburgh — Pittsburgh,  the  most  dazzling 
prize  for  which  two  ores  could  contend. 


IS  THIS  FUR.NACE,  STEEL  IS  REFINED  BY  HE.AT  FROM  ELECTRIC  ARCS.  IT  BELONGS  TO  IHE 


ILLINOIS  STEEL  CO.MPANY  AND  WAS  ONCE  THE  LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  BUT  EUROPE  HAS 


EIGHT  TIMES  AS  MANY  STEEL  ELECTRIC  FLRNACES  AS  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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Meanwhile  the  Eastern  ores,  if  they  are 
to  enjoy  any  success  excei)t  that  which 
comes  from  jieculiar  local  availability,  will 
have  to  move  toward  it  through  sj)ecial 
manufactured  quality;  and  the  best  eastern 
mines  will  persevere  in  the  wonderful  tech¬ 
nical  engineering  development  which  has 
already  brought  a  plant  like  the  Witherbee 
Sherman  one  at  Mineville,  New  York,  to 
the  point  of  being  a  scientific  laboratory  as 
well  as  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

There,  then,  is  the  character  of  inter¬ 
national  competition  within  the  United 
States.  It  is  not,  in  most  industries,  a 
triumphant  total  rejection  of  the  foreign 
product,  from  coast  to  coast,  nor  a  crushed 
universal  acceptance  of  it.  It  is  a  guerrilla 
war,  fought  inch  by  inch  over  a  country 
fortified  by  great  resources  and  by  great 
distances. 

To  this  war,  already  keen,  the  new  tariff 
gives  a  new  edge.  We  are  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  hereafter  against  the  cruel  foreign 
invader  more  and  more  by  means  of  our 
engineers  and  less  and  less  by  means  of  our 
customs-house  officials.  And  we  must 
essay  this  task  not  only  at  home  but  abroad, 
where  our  trade  in  manufactured  articles 
now'  goes  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  We  may  have  been  able  sometimes 
to  sell  our  surplus  abroad  at  sacrifice  prices, 
while  keeping  ourselves  solvent  by  selling 
our  main  supply  in  the  United  States  at 
high-tariff  prices.  Such  opjwrtunities, 
under  a  lessened  tariff,  are  themselves 
lessened.  The  task  before  us  is  the  heav¬ 
iest  we  have  ever  undertaken,  and  it 

is,  supremely,  a  technical  engineering 
one. 

The  hour  strikes  therefore  for  a  pious  act 
of  self-examination. 

For  a  national  technical  task,  what  is  our 
national  technical  equipment? 

We  have  to  remember  that  knowledge 
can  not  be  turned  back  at  our  frontier  any 
longer,  if  the  foreigner  wishes  to  imjwrt  it 
into  his  business.  Pittsburgh  may  desire 
to  sell  iron-and-steel  products  to  the  Ben¬ 
gali  and  not  have  the  Bengali  sell  iron-and- 
steel  products  to  us;  but  when  one  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  most  effective  engineers,  Mr.  Julian 
Kennedy,  is  invited  to  help  build  a  blast¬ 
furnace  plant  in  Bengal,  and  goes  and  does 

it,  he  leaves  behind  him,  necessarily,  along 
with  structures,  ideas. 

Part  of  what  is  now  being  imjx)rted  into 
the  United  States  under  the  trade-name  of 


“Indian  Tata  Pig-Iron”  is  the  brains  of 
Julian  Kennedy,  American. 

The  flow  and  re-flow  of  ideas  from  coun- 
tr>'  to  country-,  the  alternating  current  of 
international  knowledge,  can  not  lie  damnud 
or  short-circuited.  In  our  own  sireeialtk-s 
we  may  suddenly  become  followers  instead 
of  leaders.  E'oi  e.xample: 

There  is  a  distinguished  .American  firm 
that  makes,  among  other  things,  air-com¬ 
pressors.  It  established  an  office  in  Johan¬ 
nesburg  and  supplied  air-compressor  e(|ui|)- 
ments  to  virtually  all  the  mines  in  South 
.\frica.  It  established  an  office  in  Germany 
and  sold  air-compressors  there. 

.\merican  air-compressors  were  standard. 
German  air-compressors  were  primitive. 
But  the  German  scholar  who  gives  his  life 
to  a  verb  is  reenforced  nowadays  by  the 
German  scholar  who  yearns  to  devote  the 
whole  mundane  career  of  his  immortal  soul 
to  a  valve.  German  air-comjjressors  grew 
l)etter  and  bolder  till  they  took  the  German 
market.  Then  they  carried  the  war  into 
.Africa;  and  the  time  came  when  the 
Transvaal  mines  were  equipped  with 
air-compressors  not  from  .American  and 
not  from  English  but  from  German  work¬ 
shops. 

This  triumph  was  not  merely  commer¬ 
cial.  It  was  not  achieved  merely  by  manu¬ 
facturing  a  sales  campaign.  It  was  achieved 
principally  by  designing  a  valve.  The  Ger¬ 
man  air-compressors,  as  described  by  the 
.American  firm  whose  experience  we  are 
here  recounting,  “were  the  result  of  a  long 
period  of  scientific  study  by  German  en¬ 
gineers  who  succeeded  in  producing  what 
are  known  as  ‘plate’  valves  (for  both  steam 
and  air  ends  of  compressors)  which  have 
resulted  in  ver\'  high  efficiencies.” 

So,  through  a  technical  inquiry  which  the 
United  States  could  not  prevent,  Germany 
came  to  a  leadership  in  certain  elements  of 
air-compressor  design. 

What  then  did  our  .American  firm  do?  It 
did  what,  if  done  in  similar  cases  by  all 
.American  firms,  would  keep  us  continu¬ 
ously  at  the  tip  of  the  wedge  of  progress.  li 
determined  to  take  instruction  wherever 
instruction  could  be  found.  Its  methotl  was 
singularly  vigorous.  Instead  of  importing 
German  Ixioks  and  German  drawings,  frag¬ 
ments  of  German  knowledge,  it  engaged,  as 
special  adviser,  a  German  professor  who 
comprehends  all  that  there  is  in  the  books 
and  in  the  drawings,  and  more. 
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of  every  sea  and 

of  every  national  boundary-line  in  the  civ-  doesn’t  understand  English,  speak  louder.’’ 
ilized  world.  The  nation  that  wishes  to  We  are  frequently  ignorant  of  the  achieve- 
lead  must  everlastingly  study  the  accom-  ments  of  the  foreigner,  and  frequently  igno- 
plishments  of  other  nations;  and  humility  rant  of  our  ignorance.  But  I  would  not  have 
becomes  an  important  mental  trait  for  my  readers  here  depend  on  any  statement 
international  success.  from  me  when  ample  statements  have 

In  this  trait  the  United  States  could  go  already  been  made  by  special  students  and 
quite  a  bit  farther  without  exposing  itself  practitioners  of  engineering, 
to  the  charge  of  groveling.  It  is  our  general  Let  me  quote  therefore  from  an  editorial 

popular  conviction  that  Edison  discovered  in  the  Engineering  Xews,  a  standard  tech- 

electricity  and  brought  it  up  by  hand;  that  nical  paper,  edited  by  Charles  Whiting 
iron  and  steel  were  invented  somewhere  near  Baker,  who  is  an  experienced  observer  of 
Altoona;  that  if  a  European  uses  steam  in  the  whole  total  of  engineering  progress, 
his  factory  he  is  probably  infringing  a  basic  This  editorial,  e.xpressing  Mr.  Baker’s  own 
.\merican  patent  on  raising  water  to  212  de-  views,  said: 

grees  Fahrenheit;  that  the  American  way  ^  easy  to  cite  fifty  or  a  hundred  im- 

01  doing  a  thing  is  the  last  \yord  as  well  as  portant  inventions  of  the  last  quarter-centuiy  which 
the  first  word  in  it,  and  that  if  the  foreigner  have  originated  in  Europe  and  have  come  into  ex- 
ever  does  it  better  it  is  because  of  his  op-  tended  use  there,  and  which  we  have  either  merely 

pressed  cheap  labor,  against  which,  and  ca^s  almost  i^ored  here.  .  . 

L-L  1  ®  J  i-  i’  When  one  views  the  whole  field  of  engineenng  and 

against  w’hich  only’,  we  need  a  little  pro-  industry,  and  particularly  the  progress  of  the  last 
tection.  twenty-five  years,  it  is  humiliating  to  confess  that, 

Our  estimate  of  how  much  we  can  learn  instead  of  being  in  the  lead,  the  United  States  is 

from  the  foreigner  is  petrified  in  the  fa-  *‘'*"8‘ng  far  m  the  rear. 

mous  bit  of  advice,  much  quoted  in  the  Let  me  quote  also  from  Dr.  Louis  Bell, 

.\merican  export  trade,  “If  the  foreigner  a  man  distinguished  both  for  performance 
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IN  MINNESOTA  THEY  DIG  IRON-ORE  OUT  OF  OPEN  PITS;  BUT  IN  CUBA,  AS  SHOWN  IN  THIS  PICTCM, 
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and  for  study  in  the  electric  arts.  He  said, 
in  an  article  in  the  Engineering  Magazine: 

It  is  humiliating  to  realize  that  nearly  all  recent 
improvements  in  electric  lamps,  both  arc  and  in¬ 
candescent,  bear  the  foreign  trade-mark,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  electric  lighting  is,  in  the  main,  of 
American  origin.  .  .  .  Similarly,  in  spite  of  all  this 
countrj-  has  done  in  the  development  of  the  steam- 
engine,  American  manufacturers  are  far  behind  the 
times  in  the  use  of  superheated  steam.  ...  In  not 
a  few  of  the  engineering  trades  we  are.  in  this  coun- 
tr>’,  copying  Eurojiean  products  instead  of  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  copy  ours  as  of  yore. 

Let  me  quote  further  from  Joseph  W. 
Richards,  Professor  of  Metallurgy'  in  Lehigh 
University,  past  president  of  the  American 
Electro-Chemical  Society,  etc.,  etc.,  and 


still  etc.  No  man  could  speak  more  re¬ 
sponsibly.  He  contributed  to  Metallurgical 
and  Chemical  Engineering  this  year  a  review 
of  a  book  on  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  recent  industrial  magics,  the  refining  of 
steel  in  the  electric  furnace.  He  said: 

This  record  of  ninety  arc-furnaces  and  forty  in¬ 
duction-furnaces  in  operation  or  under  construction 
will  come  as  a  rude  shock  to  those  purblind  .Amer¬ 
ican  steel-makers  who  seem  to  regard  electric  fur¬ 
naces  as  an  expensive  European  fad,  who  do  not 
see  their  possibilities  and  who  think  to  save  money 
by  letting  them  alone.  The  old.  old  story  is  repeat¬ 
ing  itself,  and  .American  industries  are  again  trailing 
after  the  European — five  years  or  so  after  them.  \ 
The  joke  would  not  be  so  hard  on  us  if  we  did  not 
usually  pretend  or  profess  to  be  leading  the  world. 

We  may  be  leading  the  world  in  making  profits, 

'40 


but  in  general  this  is  not  by  virtue  of  our  enter¬ 
prise  and  superlatively  good  practise,  but  simply  by 
reason  of  our  abundant  natural  resources  and  high 
tariff,  and  in  spite  of  ver>'  evident  mossbacked  con- 
»r\atism  and  frequent  lack  of  initiative  in  adopt¬ 
ing  technical  improvements. 

These  remarks  do  not  mean  that  the 
United  States  is  not  to  be  credited  with 
originating  many  technical  processes  of  the 
highest  importance.  And,  in  particular, 
they  do  not  mean  that  the  United  States  is 
without  skill  in  taking  technical  processes 
and  organizing  them,  in  mill  and  shop,  into 
the  processes  of  commercial  manufacture. 
It  is  conceded  to  us  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  in  the  art  and  science  of  making  a 
given  number  of  men  in  a  given  number  of 


minutes  produce  an  unforgivable  number  of 
tons  of  anything,  the  United  States  is  su¬ 
preme.-  But  what  these  remarks  do  mean — 
and  they  mean  it  intensely— is  that  in  the 
international  competition  of  the  future  we 
shall  need  scientific  technique  as  well  as 
manufacturing  drive,  and  that: 

IN  THE  SCIENTIFIC  TECHNIQUE  OF  IN¬ 
DUSTRY,  THE  UNITED  ST.TTES  (THOUGH  IT 
HOLDS  MANY  BLUE  RIBBONS  FOR  MANY  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  triumphs)  has  been  OCCUPYING, 
ON  THE  WHOLE,  IN  RECENT  YEARS,  THE 
POSITION  NOT  OF  A  LEADER  BUT  OF  A  L.AG- 
G.ARD. 

I  will  take  an  illustration  from  an  im- 
piortant  industr}’,  iron-and-steel.  I  will 
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take  it  from  an  important  sub-department 
of  that  industry.  Bradley  Stoughton,  secre¬ 
tary'  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  and  author  of  a  widely  consulted 
work  on  “The  Metellurgy'  of  Iron  and 
Steel,”  has  said:  “Probably  there  is  no 
sub-department  of  iron  and  steel  in  which 
improvements  effecting  economies  in  opera¬ 
tion  have  been  more  notable  than  in  the 
improved  use  of  blast-furnace  gas.”  Let  us 
watch  the  race  of  rival  nations  along  this 
course  of  change. 

HARNESSING  FURNACES 

The  gas  that  flows  off  continuously  from 
the  top  of  a  blast-furnace,  while  liquid  pig- 
iron  is  intermittently  drained  off  at  its  foot, 
has  been  a  great  responsibility  to  the  thrifty 
furnaccman.  Sympathy  will  be  felt  for 
him  when  it  is  observ'ed  that  if  he  has  a 
furnace  that  produces  four  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  pig-iron  in  a  day,  it  will  simul¬ 
taneously  produce  more  than  67,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  That  seems  like  enough 
gas  to  cause  some  financial  worry’  in  the 
breast  of  the  owner,  and  it  is. 

Our  ancestors  solved  the  difficulty’  very 
simply.  They  took  a  light,  and  climbed  up 
to  the  top  of  the  blast-furnace,  and  lighted 
the  gas,  and  let  it  burn.  Travel  in  blast¬ 
furnace  districts  was  then  picturesque. 

Later  generations  stoppied  that  gratuitous 
all-the-year-round  Fourth  of  July.  They 
tied  a  pipe  to  the  top  of  the  furnace  and 
led  the  gas  obscurely  to  a  useful  life.  And 
its  principal  serv’ice  was  this:  that  it  was 
burned  under  boilers  (and  still  is)  to  raise 
steam  to  run  engines  both  for  blowing  the 
hot  blast  of  air  through  the  furnace  itself 
and  for  making  electricity  to  use  all  over  the 
plant  for  furnishing  illumination  and  for 
driving  machinery’. 

Problem  solved  again.  But  in  February’ 
of  1895  an  English  engineer  named  Thwaite, 
at  a  blast-furnace  near  Glasgow,  ran  the 
gas  from  his  blast-furnace  into  the  cylinder 
of  a  gas-engine.  Using  it  thus  directly  in  a 
gas-engine,  instead  of  indirectly  like  coal  to 
raise  steam  for  a  steam-engine,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  a  great  deal  more  power  out  of  a 
given  quantity  of  it.  He  announced  his 
results;  and  forthwith  the  blast-furnace 
gas-engine  era  began. 

Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
States  followed  with  blast-furnace  gas- 
engine  installations  in  this  order: 


Germany:  October,  1895 — same  year 
with  Thwaite. 

Belgium:  December,  1S95 — same  year 
with  Thwaite. 

The  United  States:  1902 — sci'eii  years 
after  Thwaite. 

Yet  blast-furnace  gas-engines  are  profit¬ 
able  in  this  country.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  now  has  forty’-three  of 
them  at  its  Gary  plant  alone. 

The  Corporation  has  received,  and  has 
deserved,  great  praise  for  the  size  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  Gary’  installation.  It  deseiA-es, 
and  ought  to  receive,  even  greater  praise 
for  the  broadmindedness  (as  far  as  jx)ssible 
from  the  old  day’s  of  “business  secrets” 
and  in  the  best  spirit  of  the  coming  days  of 
mutual  e.xchange  of  information)  with  which 
it  permitted  Mr.  Heinrich  J.  Freyn  to  use 
its  gas-engine  costs,  down  to  the  most  deci¬ 
mal  details,  in  his  paper  at  this  year’s  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  -\merican  Iron  and  Steel  Insti¬ 
tute.  Mr.  Freyn ’s  paper  accordingly  dis- 
play’ed  the  national  money’-value  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  advance  in  an  exact  dollars-and-cents 
manner  most  unusual.  It  is  in  the  soil  of 
such  publicity’  that  technical  ad\ance 
thrives. 

But  the  United  States  Steel  Coqwration 
achieved  success  with  blast-furnace  gas- 
engines  y’ears  after  comparatively’  puny- 
steel  firms  in  Germany’  had  attacked  the 
technical  difficulties  involved  and  had  con¬ 
quered  them. 

In  the  year  1900,  when  there  were  no 
blast-furnace  gas-engines  any’where  in  the 
L’nited  States,  the  Cockerill  Company  of 
Belgium,  easily’  the  leader  in  this  movement 
(for  England  soon  dropped  out  of  the  race), 
had  sold  more  than  a  hundred  gas-engines 
to  continental  iron-and-steel  companies  to 
be  operated  on  blast-furnace  gas. 

In  that  same  year  Professor  Richards  of 
Lehigh  University’  desers’ed  well  of  the  re¬ 
public  by’  reporting  European  gas-engine 
progress  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  where, 
meeting  the  eternal  argument  that  .America 
needs  no  fuel  economies  because  its  coal  is 
so  cheap,  he  proved  that  a  certain  blast¬ 
furnace  plant  (not  mentioning  its  name) 
could  save,  by’  installing  gas-engines  at  a 
first  cost  of  $500,000,  an  annual  fuel  bill  of 
$150,000! 

The  first  American  blast-furnaces  to  get 
gas-engines  were  those  of  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company’  at  Buffalo.  Five  empty 
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years  then  went  by 
(y'ears  that  in  Ger¬ 
many  were  full  of  gas- 
engine  developments) 
before  the  second 
American  installation 
was  made,  in  1907,  at 
the  Edgar  Thompson 
plant  of  the  Carne¬ 
gie  subsidiary  of  the 
United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

To-day  there  are 
fourteen  American 
blast-furnace  plants 
at  which  gas-engines 
are  being  used.  Ten 
of  these  plants  belong 
to  the  Corporation. 

The  other  four  belong 
to  the  Lackawanna, 
the  Bethlehem,  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Maryland.  Large 
stretches  of  the 
American  iron-and- 
steel  business  are  still 
untroubled  by  gas- 
engine  “e.xperiments.*’ 

And  the  relative  pro¬ 
gressiveness  of  the 
United  States  and  of 
Germany  in  the  blast¬ 
furnace  gas-engine 
field  can  be  summarily  exhibited  by  saying 
that  even  before  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  gave  us  our  second  installa¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  German  installations 
had  gone  to  thirty-two. 

Something  must  be  allowed,  of  course, 
for  the  fact  that  the  gas-engine  is  a  Ger¬ 
man  rather  than  an  American  specialty. 
But  that  fact  is  not  discreditable  to  the 
Germans.  The  greatest  gas-engine  in¬ 
ventor  that  ever  lived  was,  inde^,  Otto. 
His  engine  of  1876  was  the  first  complete 
assertion  of  human  ability  to  make  gas  ex¬ 
plode  with  genuine  commercial  effectiveness 
in  a  cylinder.  The  Germans  preceded  us  to 
the  gas-engine  itself;  and  then,  long  after¬ 
ward,  they  again  preceded  us  to  the  gas- 
engine’s  largest  use. 

The  money-meaning  of  this  use  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  country  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Freyn  in  his  Institute  paper  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  tiemendous  comparison: 

In  a  Chicago-district  plant  containing 


eight  blast-furnaces,  which  produce  450 
tons  of  pig-iron  apiece  every*  day,  suppose 
you  are  burning  all  your  surplus  gas  under 
•  boilers  to  raise  steam.  You  feed  the  steam 
into  turbines.  The  turbines  run  blowers 
for  blowing  the  hot  blast  through  the 
furnaces  and  then  they  make  electricity. 
You  will  get  thirty  thousand  horse-power 
of  electricity.  But - 

Suppose,  instead  of  turbines,  you  have 
gas-engines.  These  gas-engines,  after  run¬ 
ning  the  blowers  for  blowing  the  hot  blast 
through  the  furnaces,  will  make  electricity 
for  you  to  the  extent,  not  of  thirty  but  of 
ninety  thousand  horsq-power! 

Your  saving  in  a  year,  gas  over  steam, 
will  be  more  than  $8co,ooo.  Which  will 
please  you,  when  you  reflect  on  the  price 
of  pig-iron.  You  may  not  often  have  re¬ 
flected  on  the  price  of  pig-iron;  but  reflect 
on  it  now,  just  to  see  what  one  technical 
improvement  may  do  to  the  cost  of  a  basic 
commodity. 
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The  price  of  good  Chicago-district  pig- 
iron  is  high  at  sixteen  dollars  a  ton.  Your 
saving  in  this  eight-furnace  plant,  by  ex¬ 
ploding  gas  in  cylinders  instead  of  burning 
it  in  grates,  will  be  seventy  cents  for  ever>' 
ton  of  pig-iron  you  manufacture.  Seventy 
cents  on  a  selling  price  of  sixteen  dollars  is 
not  bad.  A  fraction  over  four  per  cent. 
An  interesting  percentage,  when  you  have 
to  be  up  on  your  toes  all  the  time  thinking 
about  how  to  cut  costs  in  order  to  equalize 
yourself  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe! 

But  here,  in  haste,  before  getting  into 
trouble  with  the  gas-engine’s  jealous  rival, 
the  steam-turbine,  I  insert  (in  type  as  large 
as  that  devoted  to  the  gas-engine  and  its 
recent  successful  American  tour)  the  fact 
that  some  critics  have  been  heard  to  say 
that  the  continued  presence  of  the  gas-en¬ 
gine  in  steel  plants,  in  the  face  of  recent 
improvements  in  the  work  of  the  steam- 
turbine,  is  a  hideous  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  management. 

They  do  not  say  that  the  gas-engine 
will  not  do  all  that  Mr.  Freyn  says  it  does 
for  the  ix)cketbook  of  the  owner  of  waste- 
gas.  But  the  steam-turbine,  they  think, 
will  now,  or  soon,  do  just  as  much,  and  even 
more,  especially  in  the  smaller  plants. 

TRAILING  AFTER  EUROPE 

Leaving  this  dispute  to  the  blast-furnace 
impresarios  whose  unenvied  perquisite  it 
will  be  to  settle  it,  and  confining  ourselves 
to  our  own  immediate  business  of  interna¬ 
tional  comparisons,  we  must  observe  that 
the  steam-turbine  is,  by  birth,  as  European 
as  the  gas-engine. 

The  turning  of  cylinders  or  of  wheels,  at 
spieeds  now'  running  to  4500  revolutions  a 
minute,  by  the  influence  of  steam  operating 
against  blades  or  buckets  on  the  circum¬ 
ferences  of  the  revolving  bodies,  is  an  art 
which  was  first  mastered  (in  the  eighties  of 
the  last  century)  for  one  type  of  turbine  by 
Parsons,  an  Englishman,  and  for  the  other 
tv-pe  by  De  Laval,  a  Swede. 

The  three  great  contributions  made  during 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the  power  of  the 
world — the  dynamo,  the  gas-engine,  and  the 
steam-turbine — were  all  made  by  Europie. 

And  now  the  steam-turbine  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  new  and  marvelous  kindred 
machine,  a  machine  which,  they  say,  can 
send  the  hot  air-blast  into  a  furnace  with  a 
flow  so  nicely  measured  and  so  nicely 


steadied  that  the  furnace  produces  more 
pig-iron  and  consumes  less  coke.  It  is  call¬ 
ed  a  turbo-compressor. 

turbo-compressor  bears  a  family  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  turbine,  being  a  shaft  with 
blades  on  it,  or,  if  not  blades,  wheels.  These 
blades  or  wheels  take  the  air  in,  and  com¬ 
press  it,  and  discharge  it  to  the  furnace. 
The  shaft  of  the  turbo-compressor  is  directly 
connected  to  the  shaft  of  a  steam-turbine 
and  revolves  at  the  same  vicious  velocity. 

There  are  ten  blast-furnace  turbo-com¬ 
pressors  now  in  this  country,  .^n  eleventh 
is  about  to  be  installed  by  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company.  The  ten  already  in  were 
manufactured  by  the  General  Electric 
Company,  on  a  design  native  to  America. 

In  the  idea  itself,  though,  we  were  here 
again  outstripp)ed  by  Europ>e.  The  French 
turbine-designer  Rateau  served  a  turbo- 
compressor  to  a  blast-furnace  at  Commen- 
try  in  1904.  Soon  many’  other  European 
blast-furnaces  were  similarly  fitted  out.  In 
those  early  years  of  turbo-compressor  de¬ 
velopment  the  United  States  had  no  piart 
at  all.  The  first  .\merican  installation  was 
at  the  plant  of  the  Empire  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  at  O.xford  Furnace,  New  Jersey, 
in  1910.  Commentrv’,  France,  1904.  Ox¬ 
ford  Furnace,  New  Jersey’,  1910.  A  gap  of 
six  years. 

In  blast-furnace  turbo-compressors,  then, 
we  trailed  Europie  by  almost  exactly  the 
same  interval  by  which  we  trailed  it  in 
blast-furnace  gas-engines. 

In  many’  other  sub-departments  of  the 
iron-and-steel  industry’  this  same  Europiean 
adventurousness  and  this  same  American 
conserv’atism  are  frequently  disclosed.  Not 
that  we  are  entirely  bald  of  the  laurels  of 
innov’ation.  Not  at  all! 

I  have  already  sp)oken  of  our  sup>erlative 
ingeniousness  in  making  tons  grow  w’here  a 
Europiean  manufacturer  might  be  contented 
with  hundredweights.  The  Hulett  un¬ 
loaders,  taking  seventeen  tons  at  a  grab 
out  of  the  hold  of  an  ore-boat  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  shiningly  illustrate  that  quality  of 
ours.  .\nd  Gayley  is  an  .American.  His 
device  for  reducing  the  moisture  in  the  air 
of  the  hot  blast  is  noted  abroad  as  well  as 
here.  Also,  certain  of  our  accomplishments 
in  the  treatment  of  spjecial  steels  for  high- 
spieed  steel-cutting  tools  at  the  Bethlehem 
Company  plant  have  carried  the  names  of 
Taylor  and  of  White  to  every  part  of  the 
steel-making  world. 
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Nevertheless,  when  the  whole  field  has 
been  gone  over,  and  when  the  recent  Euro¬ 
pean  and  the  recent  American  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  genuine  scientific  technique  of 
the  iron-and-steel  business  have  been  com¬ 
pared,  the  result  fits  the  finding  made  by 
the  Engineering  Xeu'S  in  another  part  of 
the  editorial  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted.  Speaking  of  iron-and-steel  during 


the  last  twenty-five  years,  this  editorial  said: 

Some  original  contributions  have  been  made  to 
the  art  by  .\merican  inventors  in  that  time,  of 
course;  but  the  great  advances  which  have  been 
made  have  almost  all  originated  abroad.  We  are 
to-day  something  like  five  years  behind  Germany 
in  iron-and-steel  metallurgy,  and  such  innovations 
as  are  being  introduced  by  our  iron-and-steel  manu¬ 
facturers  are  most  of  them  merely  following  the 
lead  set  by  foreigners  years  ago. 


THIS  WAS  THE  PIONEER  INSTALLATION  OF  GAS-ENGINES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  IRON-AND-STEEL  WORLD. 
IT  WAS  DONE  BY  THE  LACKAWANNA  STEEL  COMPANY,  UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HENRY  WEHRUM. 
THESE  ENGINES  RUN  ON  THE  “WASTE”  GAS  FROM  THE  BLAST  FURNACES  WHICH  ARE  MAKING  PIG- 
IRON.  USING  THE  GAS-ENGINE  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE  IS  A  EUROPEAN  IDEA  WHICH  NO  OTHER 
AMERICAN  PLANT  COPIED  TILL  FIVE  YEARS  AFTER  THE  LACKAWANNA. 
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It  does  not  profit  us  to  contemplate  those 
fields  in  which  superiority  is  ours.  We 
know  them  too  well.  We  have  contem¬ 
plated  them  too  long.  Many  of  them  are 
on  the  surface  of  life,  and  very  apparent. 
Telephones,  for  instance,  and  phonographs, 
and  rapid  elevators.  The  American  tour¬ 
ist’s  Europe,  with  its  inferior  “modem  con¬ 
veniences,”  often  misleads  him.  It  is  not 
in  home  or  hotel  or  office,  with  their  final 
ministerings  to  convenience  and  comfort, 
that  the  war  of  international  trade  is  waged, 
but  in  the  recesses  of  mill  and  shop  and 
factory,  filled  with  dim  strivings  toward  a 
greater  creation  of  the  gross  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  of  the  world’s  use. 

OUR  WEAPON — BETTER  BUSINESS 

It  is  there  that  our  characteristic  superior¬ 
ities  must  match  themselves  against  the 
characteristic  superiorities  of  other  lands; 
and  there,  as  we  have  seen  in  this  article 
and  shall  see  again  in  later  articles,  we  are 
finding  ourselves  preceded  by  our  rivals  with 
unnecessary  frequency  into  new,  unneces¬ 
sary  superiorities — superiorities  wrung  from 
the  neutral  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
world,  superiorities  which  by  right  of  native 
ability  might  just  as  well  have  been  achieved 
by  us. 

We  have  not  been  contributing,  in  recent 
years,  our  proportionate  share  of  innova¬ 
tions  to  the  world’s  engineering  fund.  And 
— worse — when  Germany  or  England  or 
France  has  sent  a  contribution  in,  to  be 
held  to  the  credit  of  all  other  nations  in  the 
community  of  modem  science,  we  often 
have  failed  to  draw  on  it  for  half  a  decade 
or  more. 

“The  remedy,”  as  Mr.  Louis  Bell  says, 
“is  not  to  shut  one’s  eyes  and  declaim  with 
patriotic  pride  on  the  continued  prosp>erity 
of  our  industries,  but  to  take  up  the  march 
of  improvement  all  along  the  line  with 
something  of  the  old,  swift  alertness  and  to 
prepare  to  meet  the  comp>etition  of  the 
world  in  every  grade  of  manufactures  that 
its  p>eoples  demand.” 

Yet  it  is  not  only  the  foreigner  that  sum¬ 
mons  us  to  quickened  effort. 

Progressiveness,  for  ourselves,  in  the 
scientific  technique  of  industry,  means 
cheap)ened  production  and  therefore  in¬ 
creased  production.  Increased  production, 
in  turn,  means  increased  prosperity;  be¬ 
cause,  whenever  new  territory  is  added  to 


our  annual  wealth,  the  justified  demands  of 
the  wage-earners  compel  a  partition  of  it. 
The  man  behind  the  machines  of  production 
is  the  special  creator  of  the  national  surplus. 
The  dust  and  grease  of  his  work  are  the 
one  true  soil  of  the  only  leisure  nationally 
worth  having,  the  leisure  that  spreads  along 
the  margin  of  the  working  life  of  the  whole 
population. 

It  is  progress  in  Business,  then,  it  is 
Better  Business,  not  the  mere  regulation 
of  present  business,  that  becomes  important 
to  the  United  States,  to  the  pieople  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
about  to  give  to  Business  the  most  critical 
consideration  it  has  ever  had  in  our  national 
history'.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  next 
few  years  will  at  least  make  the  sketch  for 
a  large  national  p)olicy  with  regard  to  the 
interstate  organization  of  Business  and 
with  regard  to  its  daily  practises. 

It  is  possible  to  think  of  Business  simply 
as  a  thing  to  be  dix'ided  up.  It  is  possible 
to  think  of  it  simply  as  a  thing  to  be  put  in 
irons.  In  the  extreme  of  either  of  these  two 
p)ositions  it  is  possible  to  overlook  the  fact 
so  solidly  laid  down  in  Mr.  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son’s  “New  Freedom,”  that  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  faculty  of  Business,  the  faculty  to  be 
preserx'ed  against  all  attack  whether  pri¬ 
vate  or  governmental,  is  the  faculty  of 
change,  of  growth,  of  movement. 

Business  is  not  a  reservoir  around  which 
we  ail  gather  to  struggle  for  a  definite  and 
ine.xtensible  amount  of  wealth  already  there 
confined.  Business  is  a  nation-wide  river 
the  volume  of  which  can  be  increased  con¬ 
tinuously  by'  innumerable  contributions 
from  individual  springs  of  industrial  inven¬ 
tion  and  of  commercial  energy',  and  the 
current  of  w'hich  must  therefore  be  kept  for¬ 
ever  freely  flowing. 

Are  there  any'  institutions  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  life  which  check  that  current,  which  dam 
it  or  divert  it,  w'hich  prevent  American 
brains,  naturally  the  most  ingenious  in  the 
world,  from  discharging  into  it  the  full  prod¬ 
uct  of  which  they'  are  capable? 

It  is  w'ith  that  inquiry'  in  mind  that  we 
shall  approach  the  two  great  problems  to 
W'hich  Congress,  in  its  consideration  of 
Business,  must  address  itself — the  problem 
of  Trusts  and  the  problem  of  Patents. 

We  shall  try  to  test  the  Trusts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Patent  Law  of  the 
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United  States,  not  so  much  by  inquiring  if 
they  have  made  some  people  rich  and  if 
some  of  these  people  are  wicked,  as  by  in¬ 
quiring  whether  or  not  they  have  resulted 
in  technical  and  commercial  advance  and 
have  left  the  avenues  for  further  advance 
wide  open  to  the  immense  individual  energy 
of  the  American  people. 

ARE  THE  TRUSTS  EFFICIENT? 

As  for  the  Trusts,  they  were  press- 
agented  to  the  United  States,  and  con¬ 
scientiously  press-agented,  too,  at  the  time 
of  their  first  rise,  as  being  organizations 
which  would  effect  great  economies  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  would  be  immeasurably  more 
eflScient  than  the  smaller  business  units 
which  preceded  them.  To-day  their  effi¬ 
ciency,  in  the  large  meaning  of  the  word, 
is  questioned. 

The  Inventors’  Guild,  an  organization  of 
men  of  high  technical  standing  and  of  broad 
commercial  experience,  has  said: 

“It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  modern 
trade  combinations  tend  strongly  toward 
constancy  of  processes  and  products  and, 
by  their  very  nature,  are  opposed  to  new 
processes  and  new  products  originated  by 
independent  inventors.  They  consequently 
tend  to  discourage  indep>endent  inventive 
thought,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
nation.” 

Professor  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan,  a 
great  observer  and  reporter  of  technical 
research  in  all  countries,  has  spoken  of  the 
damage  done  to  “progressive  factorx’  prac¬ 
tise”  in  the  United  States  by  “the  creation 
of  combinations  for  the  elimination  of  com¬ 
petition  and  the  consequent  substitution  of 
business  intrigue  for  manufacturing  effi¬ 
ciency.” 

What  proofs  are  there  of  the  truth,  or 
untruth,  of  such  characterizations  of  the 
Trusts?  And  what  proofs  are  there  of  the 
truth,  or  untruth,  of  the  recent  equally 
unfavorable  characterizations  of  the  Patent 
Law? 

The  Patent  Law  was  intended  to  be  one 
of  the  primaiy'  engines  of  progressiveness. 
It  was  intended  to  stimulate  and  to  insure 
perp)etual  advance  in  the  methods  of 


creating  wealth.  To-day,  as  organized  and 
operated,  both  in  the  patent  office  and  in 
the  courts,  it  is  regarded  by  most  inde¬ 
pendent  inventors  as  being,  in  its  results, 
energetically  hostile  to  individual  inventive 
effort  and  scandalously  responsible  for  much 
of  the  recent  decline  in  original  American 
inventive  output.  The  Patent  Law  is 
accused  not  only  of  not  encouraging  but  of 
positively  retarding  progress. 

These  charges  against  the  Trusts  and 
against  the  Patent  Law  are  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  charges  to  the  effect  that  great 
profits  have  been  had  through  them.  W’e 
can  concede  another  country  house  or  two 
to  our  industrial  leaders  if  they  will  lead. 
A  failure  to  lead  is  the  one. real  crime  in  any 
system  of  things,  the  only  crime  that  ever 
really  costs  it  its  head. 

How  much  leadership  has  there  been  in 
the  Trusts?  How  much  reward  to  leader¬ 
ship  has  there  been  in  the  Patent  Law? 
What  makes  the  United  States  go  slowly  and 
timorously?  What  makes  it  go  at  the  top 
of  speed  and  strength  to  its  master},*  of  itself 
and  of  the  world? 

INSIDE  STORIES  OF  BUSINESS 

We  shall  report  the  answers  attempted 
to  these  questions  in  proposed  legislation 
at  VV'ashington.  But — more — we  shall  fol¬ 
low  these  questions  into  the  daily  struggles 
toward  industrial  progress  going  on  in  the 
laboratories  and  in  the  factories  and  in  the 
offices  of  the  United  States;  and  we  shall 
exhibit,  in  the  individual  lives  of  inventors 
and  of  engineers  and  of  manufacturers  and 
of  bankers,  the  forces  that  chill  them  to 
stupidity  and  cowardice  and  inaction  and 
the  forces  that  vivify  them  to  new  imagina¬ 
tions  and  to  new  adventures  and  to  new 
triumphs. 

We  shall  have  no  rule  in  our  lookings  or 
in  our  findings  but  this: 

Whatever  checks  industrial  progress, 
though  it  may  for  the  moment  permit  much 
profit-taking,  is  in  the  end  a  commercial 
disaster;  and  whatever  accelerates  indus¬ 
trial  progress,  though  it  may  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  seem  radical,  is  in  the  end  Better 
Business. 


The  next  instalment  of  ‘‘Better  Business”  will  appear  in  the  January  number.  In  it  . 
Mr.  Hard  will  tell  about  H.  Ward  Leonard's  inventions  in  electricity,  and  the  reasons  for 
their  wide  use  by  other  countries  in  advance  of  the  United  States. 
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Vj  it  ^AXCYisdead.” 

^  r  g  I  was  sp)eaking  to  one  of 
■  H  those  supercilious  swans  that 

PI  H  rutfle  up  the  park  pond  and 

"  ^  eat  sponge-drops  thrown  by 

the  hand  of  budding  society. 

“Poetry  and  Romance  and  Fancy  are  all 
dead,”  I  went  on,  hotly.  “What  was  the 
use  of  the  old  knights  fighting  and  dying 
for  them  when  Civilization  was  to  sweej) 
them  under  the  sod  in  a  few  hundred  years? 
And  what  is  our  gauge  for  the  world?  Tell 
me  that!” 

The  swan  said  nothing.  I  knew  that,  like 
all  supercilious  persons,  he  was  shallow,  and 
had  never  thought  concerning  the  deeper 
things  of  life.  I  would  tell  him. 

“We  measure  a  man  nowadays  by  the 
money  he  makes;  a  home,  by  the  avenue  it 
fronts  on;  a  play,  by  the  seats  sold  in  ad¬ 
vance;  and  a  book,  by  its  place  on  the  news¬ 
stand.  And  what  do  we  know  of  the  art  of 
living?  Art!  Let  me  tell  you  this:  living  is 
no  longer  an  art.  It  is  a  chemical  process.” 

But  the  swan  was  terribly  bored.  He  un¬ 
coiled  his  neck  and  gaped,  and  then  sailed 
away  lazily.  I  was  for  hurling  my  wrath 
after  him,  but  just  then  I  choked  over  an 
odd  line  that  had  somehow  lodged  in  my 
memory:  “And  after  he  had  burnished  his 
armour.  Sir  Percival  mounted  his  steed  and 
rode  away,  seeking  adventure.” 

I  was  having  my  usual  spring  attack.  I 


P.^TRICK  JUNIOR. 

could  always  weather  the  winter  optimistic¬ 
ally — nay,  cheerfully;  the  cold  and  hard 
work  kept  me  immune,  and  the  bacilli  of 
medievalism  could  not  germinate.  But  let 
the  spring  thaw  begin  and  I  was  at  once  a 
hotbed  of  infection,  and  out  of  kilter  with 
everything  born  of  a  city.  That  was  why  I 
was  up  with  the  milk-cart,  and  abroad  be¬ 
fore  the  Park  had  stirred  itself  and  the 
usual  stream  of  baby-buggies,  loafers,  and 
ta.\is  had  begun.  Yes,  annually  I  went  mad 
as  a  March  hare,  only — and  I  quaked  when¬ 
ever  I  thought  of  it — each  year  I  went  a 
trifle  madder.  This  might  be  due  to  the 
winters’  growing  milder  and  the  work  heav¬ 
ier,  or  to  a  Gaelic  forebear  in  my  genealogy; 
I  never  could  decide  which. 

I  turned  from  the  pond — even  the  back 
of  the  diminishing  swan  irritated — and 
struck  out  on  one  of  those  undecided  paths. 
This  path  had  never  made  up  its  mind 
whether  it  would  cross  over  to  the  Art 
Museum  or  go  back  to  the  pond.  I  walked 
it  stealthily,  for  fear  of  waking  up  the  Park; 
if  one  must  go  mad  once  a  year  one  had 
better  do  so  as  inconspicuously  as  possible 
— especially  in  the  city.  I  also  avoided  the 
eyes  of  the  sparrows,  for  they  are  more 
worldly-wise  than  the  people  who  live  on 
the  Avenue.  And  before  I  knew  it  I  had 
bumpied  into  the  bench  whereupion  sat 
Patrick  Junior. 

“Bless  my  soul!”  said  I. 

“Sure  an’  I  will,”  he  agreed  amiably. 

He  was  very  small — two  of  him  would 
easily  have  fitted  between  the  iron  arms  of 
the  bench;  and  very  ragged — I  doubt  if 
there  were  three  consecutive  inches  of  cloth 
on  him;  and  very  happy — his  eyes  danced 
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and  the  dimple  that  ended  one  corner  of 
his  smile  was  as  deep  as  the  hollows  in  his 
cheeks.  But  he  was  clean — mark  you  that 
— which  shows  that  p)ersonal  neglect  need 
not  be  the  sign  of  the  visionaiy. 

“How  did  you  get  here?” 

He  looked  down  at  a  pair  of  vagabond 
shoes,  through  each  of  which  a  toe  was  try¬ 
ing  to  wriggle  its  way,  and  answered, 
“Thramped.” 

“Why  did  you  come  so  early?”  My 
curiosity  was  rude,  but  I  wanted  to  know. 

He  looked  from  the  shoes  to  me,  and 
then  about  the  Park.  “Because  I  likes  it 
betther  empty  than  full.” 

“And  what  are  you  doing?”  I  asked  it 
wonderingly,  for  he  was  sitting  quite  still, 
with  his  hands  locked  tightly  together. 

It  was  then  he  gave  the  answer  that 
brought  me  down  to  his  side  on  the  Park 
bench,  and  linked  us  fast  as  comrades  for 
all  time. 

“Fm  thravelin’,”  said  he. 

“Take  me  with  you?”  I  pleaded;  for 
having  found  him  I  could  not  bear  that  he 
should  wander  into  another  countr>-  and 
leave  me  behind  on  this  barren  border¬ 
land. 

“  ’Tis  overlate — I’ve  left  already.”  He 
said  it  kindly  but  conclusively.  Yet  when 
he  glanced  up  and  saw  the  disappointment 
in  my  face  he  relented.  “If  ye’ll  hurry 
I’m  little  more 
myself.” 

that  I — sitting 
J unior  on  the 
started  traveling, 
your  valise  first. 
ly  going  to  be  a 
])ersonally  c  o  n  - 
ducted  trip  from 
thebeginning.and 
I  was  given  just 
thirty  seconds  in 
which  to  get 
ready. 

“Have  ye  it 
packed?” 

I  nodded 
breathlessly. 

“Then  ye  take 
the ‘Ninth’ an’ get 
off  at  the  wharves 
—  ye’d  best  let 
a  boy  carry  your 
bag  —  I  would  — 
but  I’m  not  —  ” 


He  broke  off,  hesitated,  and  for  the  first 
time  looked  at  my  clothes.  “Ye’ll  not  be 
goin’  steerage,  I’m  thinkin’.  Ye’ll  go  ‘sec¬ 
ond’?” 

Again  I  nodded. 

“Once  on  board  ye’ll  not  have  much  doin’. 


Ye’ll  eat  your  meals,  if  the  weather’s  fair, 
an’  if  it  ain’t - ” 

But  Patrick  Junior  was  a  gentleman  and 
refrained  from  further  specifying. 

“The  first  land  ye  see  is  Malin  Head,  an’ 
the  day’s  grandl  Saint  Columkill’s  own 
birds  will  be  a-screechin’  afther  the  boat — 
as  far  as  ^lobile,  an’  there  ye’re  off  to  a 
wee  boat  that  takes  ye  to  Deny.” 

I  got  off,  and  Patrick  Junior  heaved  a 
great  sigh;  “Ye’re  in  Irelan’ — now!” 

I  sighed,  too,  and  this  brought  him  about 
with  a  jerk. 

“Are  ye  Irish?’’  He  demanded  it  with  a 
square  jaw  and  a  pair  of  unflinching  eyes; 
and  though  fear  gripped  me  hard  I  had  to 
give  an  honest  answer. 

“But — ”  and  I  offered  it  propitiatingly — 
“I  had  an  Irish  grandmother.” 

“  ’Twill  do — ’tis  more  nor  most  have;” 
and  Patrick  Junior  hurried  back  to  Deny. 

“Ye’ll  be  takin’  the  thrain  here  for  Done¬ 
gal — an’  ye’ll  be  thravelin’  ‘third.’  ” 

This  time  I  was  given  no  choice. 

“The  counthry’s  grand,  for  the  whin’s  out 
an’  there  be’s  primroses  in  the  woodsy 
places.  Ye’ve  come  in  time,  just,  afore  the 
thorn’s  blown  an’  the  faeiy-thimbles  are 
budded.  Now — if  ye  look  high  up  ye  can 
be  seein’  Barnesmore  Gap!” 

I  did — and  caught  the  roof  of  a  sky¬ 
scraper  above  the  japonica  bushes.  I  was 
far  too  wise  to  let  Patrick  Junior  know  my 
inward  vision  had  grown  so  defective;  and, 
luckily  for  me,  he"  never  doubted. 


I’ll  wait  for  ye — 
than  just  over, 
So  it  happened 
beside  Patrick 
Park  bench  — 
“Ye  must  pack 
This  was  evident- 
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“Ain’t  them  hills  grand?  Did  ye  ever  see 
the  like  afore?” 

I  dared  not  trust  an  answer  but  kept  my 
eyes  firmly  on  the  roof-top  and  nodded. 
There  was  a  magical  silence.  Under  Pat¬ 
rick’s  spell  I  could  feel  the  jolting  of  my 
third-class;  whistles  blew,  and  things  went 
whizzing  by  the  window.  Suddenly  one 
small  hand  clutched  mine  while  the  other 
|K)inted  back  to  the  Park  pond — just  a 
crescent  of  blue  water  could  be  seen. 

“Look  —  yondther’s  Donegal  Bay!”  he 
cried.  “When  the  thrain  stops  ye  get  off 
an’  I’ll  be  there.” 

The  train  gave  a  final  bump,  but  this 
time  Patrick  Junior  miscalculated.  I  alight¬ 
ed  into  the  presence  of  a  blue-coated  police¬ 
man;  Ireland,  Donegal  Bay,  and  the  hills 
had  vanished  into  a  skyscraper,  a  pond, 
and  a  bench;  the  Park  had  awakened.  I 
turned  to  see  if  Patrick  Junior  had  vanished 
too.  There  he  sat — looking  smaller  and 
more  ragged;  only  the  smile  and  the  dimple 
had  gone. 

“It’s  not  true,”  I  said  angrily. 

“Nope,”  he  confessed,  “but  ye  think  it 
is;  an’  ye  keep  a-thinkin’  an’  a-thinkin’  till 
it  busts.” 

“Then  what  is  the  good  of  it  all— if  it 
busts  in  the  end?” 

Patrick  looked  at  me  pityingly,  “  ’Tis 
betther  nor  them — an’  them — an’  them — 
an’  nothin’  else.”  And  his  thumb  jerked 
from  the  policeman  to  a  passing  taxi  and 
then  up  to  the  sky-scraper. 

The  line  about  Sir  Percival  seeking  ad¬ 
venture  jumped  up  in  my  mind  that  min¬ 
ute,  dragging  with  it  a  brilliant  thought. 

“How  old  are  vou?” 

“Turned  nine.” 

I  shook  my  head  doubtfully. 

“I  does  be  smallish,”  he  agreed,  “but  I 
grows  a  bit  everx*  spring.” 

“All  right,”  I  said;  “and  nine  is  just  the 
right  age.  Now  suppose  we  go  to  Ireland 
— not  on  this — ”  and  I  patted  the  bench — 
“but  on  a  real  boat;  would  there  be  any 
one  here  to  miss  you,  and  what  would  we 
do  when  we  got  there?” 

Patrick  eyed  me  incredulously.  “Nop)e; 
mother’s  that  busy  workin’  she’d  have  no 
time — an’  there — we  would  tr>’  could  we 
find  a  faery.” 

“Faer>d”  and  I  eyed  him  back  equally 
incredulous.  “Nowadays  faeries  are  all 
dead.” 

“Nope,”  he  said,  “not  over  there.” 


I  jumped  from  the  bench,  pulling  Patrick 
with  me.  Fancy  and  the  rest  were  not 
dead,  then;  and  perhaps  a  few  honest  souls 
like  Patrick  and  myself  could  keep  them 
alive  for  another  generation!  We  would 
away  to  Ireland  for  proof. 

“Come!”  I  shouted,  pulling  him  after  me 
down  the  path.  “W’e  will  sail  this  very 
day.”  And  to  emphasize  the  value  of  my 
word  I  dug  deep  into  my  innermost  pocket 
and  brought  out  two  new  dollar  bills  and 
three  pieces  of  silver. 

The  dramatic  effect  was  not  all  I  had 
hoped.  Patrick  might  have  the  soul  of  a 
Celt,  but  he  had  an  Irish-American  shrewd¬ 
ness  as  well,  and  he  knew  the  working 
capacity  of  a  dollar. 

“Ye’ll  not  go  far  on  them,”  he  said  scorn¬ 
fully.  “It  takes  a-plenty  to  go  that  way.” 

“I  have  plenty,”  I  reassured  him.  “Now 
will  you  go?” 

“Sure  an’  I  will — but  we  must  take 
Grannie  along,  too.” 

“Grannie?”  I  asked. 

“.\ye.  Grannie.  ’Tis  she  has  got  the  tales 
o’  Irelan’.  She  knows  everything — where 
be  the  faeiy  hills — an’  what  bush  be’s  a 
sheogue  bush.  Ye  see — ”  and  Patrick  con¬ 
fessed  it  with  deep  humility —  “I’ve  never 
been  there — really.  It’s  just  the  tales 
Grannie’s  told.” 

We  had  reached  the  Park  entrance. 
“Grannie  shall  go,”  I  said.  “Now,  what’s 
your  name?” 

“Patrick  Junior.  Ye  see,  there’s  Patrick 
Flynn,  the  fire  boss;  an’  Patrick  O’Shea,  the 
butcher;  an’  Green  Patrick;  an’  Corpsy 
Patrick,  the  undthertaker;  an’  Saint  Pat¬ 
rick,  an’  me;  an’  there’s  nary  a  one  as  small 
as  me — so  I  be’s  Patrick  Junior.” 

“Of  course.  Could  anything  be  more 
sensible!  What’s  Grannie’s  name?” 

“Grannie,  just.  What’s  yours?” 

I  hesitated,  for  a  fraction  of  a  second 
only.  “Percival,”  said  I. 

In  adventures  of  the  right  sort  things 
happen  without  much  arranging.  Aladdin 
built  his  palace  by  the  mere  rub  of  an  old 
lamp,  and  Cinderella  got  her  ball  dresses 
without  any  wony-  over  modistes  or  fittings. 
So  I  put  my  name  to  a  bit  of  paper  and  ex¬ 
changed  it  for  a  bag  of  gold,  hung  a  notice 
on  my  office  door  saying  I  was  “OUT  PER- 
M.ANENTLY,”  packed  my  bag,  and  was 
off. 

We  sailed  “second.”  The  bare  suggestion 
of  “first”  threw  the  two  into  a  panic.  The 
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grannie,  and  a  boy,  “turned  nine,”  who  we  got  out  at  Grannie’s  home  village, 
asked  me  a  hundred  times  a  day,  “Sure,  The  whole  p)opulace  turned  out  to  wel- 
now,  will  it  bust?’’  come  us.  You  would  have  thought  Gran- 

It  happened  all  as  Patrick  Junior  said  it  nie  had  been  gone  a  month  instead  of  two- 
would — the  whin  and  the  wee  boat  and  the  score  years.  VVe  had  tea  and  griddle  bread 
faery-thimbles,  and  all.  And  we  found  our-  in  this  cabin,  and  currant  bread  and  tea* in 
selves  traveling  “third”  through  the  Gap  on  that;  and  in  all  we  had  the  latest  gossip  of 
the  grandest  of  June  days,  when  Grannie  the  faeries.  But  it  was  Thady  the  tailor 
made  her  discovery.  I  had  refused  to  go  who  put  the  warning  on  us: 
into  Ireland  on  such  a  quest — with  such  a  “Ye’ll  not  be  fincUn’  them  as  plentiful  as 
grannie — without  a  red  shawl,  so  we  had  they  have  been.  What  wi’  the  national 
bought  it  the  moment  we  landed,  and  car-  schools  an’  the  Yankee  corn-meal  ye  have 
ried  it  off  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  the  Derry  them  drove  out,  entirely,  to  .the  barren 
Journal.  And  now  that  we  were  “furninst  places.” 

Donegal”  Grannie  was  for  having  it  on;  I  groaned  aloud.  Was  it  not  as  I  had  al¬ 
and,  unwrapping  it,  she  found  the  date  on  ways  said? — where  Civilization  sweeps  in 

the  sheet  of  the  Journal.  Fancy  and  faeries  creep  out.  ^ 

“  ’Tis  Midsummer  Day — this;  an’  the  “Still,”  Thady  raised  his  voice  encourag- 
night  be’s  the  gentlest  of  all  the  year.”  ingly,  “I’m  thinkin’  ye’ll  find  them  this 
“The  what?”  said  I.  night  on  Ben-Mor.” 

“The  gentlest.  Do  ye  not  mind  a  gentle  I  laid  an  urgent  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 

night?”  drew  him  out  of  earshot  of  the  tea-drinking 

I  hung  my  head  with  shame.  circle  about  the  hearth.  “Tell  me,”  I  whis- 

“  ’Tis  no  great  wondther — seein’  where  leered,  “could  one  catch  a  faery?” 
ye  were  bom,”  said  Grannie.  “  ’Tis  a  faeiy^  He  gaped  with  amazement.  “What  for?” 

night — that’s  what.  The  very  one  they’ll  “For  evidence,”  said  I.  “They  will  never 

sure  to  be  dancin’  over  the  braes.  Ye  mind  believe,  over  there,  that  Fancy  is  not  dead 
my  words!  Ye’ll  h^ar  the  faery  pipes  an’  unless  I  take  back  something  alive,  to  prove 
see  the  faery  lights -afore  the  moon  wanes  it.” 

by  Ben-Mor.”  “An’  do  ye  think — ”  Thady’s  tongue  fair- 

“Pipes?”  said  I,  while  thrills  and  expect-  ly  dripped  with  sarcasm — “ye’d  be  keepin’ 
ant  shivers  chased  each  other  up  and  down  a  faerx-  alive  long — over  yondther?” 
my  spine.  Mournfully  I  shook  my  head.  If  I,  a 

“Aye,  pip>es,  that’s  what;  good  Irish  bag-  plain  city-bred  mortal,  found  the  atmos- 
pipes  played  by  wee  pif>ers  phere  murky  and  stifling, 

all  in  green.  Were  ye  never  ^  sprite  breathe  it? 

told  half  the  tunes  o’  Irelan’  ^  But  Thady  smiled  hope- 

were  caught  from  the  faery  v  fully.  “I’ll  tell  ye  what — I’ll 

pipers?”  shears.  Ye  can 

Again  I  hung  my  head,  but  ^  shadows,  then  — 

Patrick  Junior  laid  a  defend-  '  ’’  they’ll  be  good  an’  sthrong, 

ing  hand  on  mine.  just,  wi’  this  moon;  then  ye’ll 

“How  can  a  body  be  ^3  have  somethin’ to  take  back 

knowin’  aught  o’  faer>'  music,  that  them  poor  unbelievin’ 

Grannie,  when  there  be’s  folks  durst  not  be  doubtin’.” 

naught  but  noise — back  there?  Ye  can  I  thanked  Thady  with  the  fervor  of  a 
scarce  hear  a  robin  call — back  there.”  rescued  soul;  and  when  we  left  the  last 

“  ’Tis  thrue,”  agreed  Grannie.  She  was  cabin  the  shears  were  in  my  ulster  pocket 

folding  her  shawl  across  her  shoulders,  and  my  spirits  soared  high.  We  climbed 

taking  in  the  effect  proudly  with  the  tail  of  Ben-Mor  at  dusk,  Patrick  and  I  hushed 

her  eye.  “Do  ye  know,  I’ve  ofthen  wond-  into  awed  silence.  Grannie  agog  with 

thered  how  the  good  Lord  let  so  many  folks  excitement,  pointing  out  familiar  land- 

be  born  over  yondther,  with  room  an’  to  marks. 

spare  in  Irelan’.”  “There  be’s  the  stump  o’  the  sheogue 

I  w'ondered,  too;  and  so  did  Patrick;  but  bush  Larr\’,-the  tinker,  cut  down,  an’  died 
before  we  came  to  any  good  reason  for  it,  next  day  o’  the  black  fits.” 
the  train  bumped  into  Donegal  Bay  and  “No  one  durst  touch  a  faery  bush,  for 
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“but  ye  can  cut  their  shadows.” 


throuble  falls  them,  sure,”  Patrick  explain¬ 
ed  under  his  breath. 

“An’  there  be’s  the  brae  where  Michael 
Dogherty  found  the  faery  pipe  that  was 
never  smoked  out  for  twenty  years,”  Gran¬ 
nie  went  on.  “  ’Twas  hereabouts,  I  mind 
well,  that  old  Pether  McGarvy’s  lad,  Tim, 
met  one  o’  the  wee  folk.  He  was  fetchin’  a 
new-born  lamb  back  from  the  pasthure 
when  he  thramped  on  a  briar.  ‘Whist I’ 
says  he,  holdin’  up  the  lamed  foot  an’  hop- 
pin’  on  the  other.  ‘Is  there  not  a  body  any¬ 
wheres  about  that  can  dthraw  the  thorn  for 
me?’  ‘Aye,  an’  there  is,’  says  a  wee  voice 
on  the  ground,  furninst.  Tim  looks  an’  he 
sees  a  wee  man  in  green  with  a  red  cap  an’ 
a  cock’s  feather.  Tim  lets  down  his  foot 
an’  the  man  picks  out  the  thorn;  but  when 
Tim  turns  to  give  him  the  thanks,  he 
be’s  gone.” 

On  the  crest  of  Ben-Mor  Patrick  and  I 
stretched  our  lengths  under  a  blackthorn — 
not,  however,  until  Grannie  had  assured  us 
many  times  that  it  was  no  faer\'  bush. 
Grannie  herself  sat  bolt  upright,  her  back 
against  a  tussock,  her  feet  in  a  clump  of 
bracken.  Her  shawl  was  wrapped  close 
about  her  and  on  her  head  was  a  white 
starched  cap) — borrowed  from  one  of  the 
cabins  for  the  occasion.  Suddenly  she  laid 
a  warning  finger  to  her  lips,  and  my  heart 
thump)ed  a  quick-step  against  the  sod. 

“It  is  nothing  but  a  woodp)ecker,”  I  whis- 
piered  at  length,  disappointed. 

“  ’Tis  the  Leprechawn” — and  Grannie 
turned  an  indignant  eye  upon  me.  “Aye, 


’tis  the  faer>'  cob¬ 
bler.  He’s  hard  at 
it  —  mendin’  their 
shoes  against  the 
evenin’s  reels. 
Can’t  ye  hear  that 
hammerin’?  An’ 
look  ye — ”  Gran¬ 
nie  pointed  a  fin¬ 
ger  to  the  bog  that 
lay  at  our  feet. 

“Glow  -  worms,” 
said  I. 

“Glow  -  worms!” 
she  snorted.  “Did 
ye  ever  hear  tell 
o’  glow-worms  flut- 
therin’  about  like 
them?  ’Tis  the 
faeries’  rushlights, 
an’  there’ll  be 
hundtherds  o’  them  afore  the  night’s  half 
told.” 

“Aye,  they  be’s  cornin’  fast,”  panted 
Patrick.  “There  be’s  more  there  an’  there 
— an’ — Grannie,  what’s  that?” 

A  faint  tinkling  note  came  from  behind 
us  on  the  other  side  )f  the  hill.  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  mateiialism — I,  who  had 
boasted  so  much.  But  my  paternal  inherit¬ 
ance  clung  stronger  than  I  had  reckoned, 
and  the  words  were  out  before  I  could 
catch  them. 

“That,”  I  said,  “is  the  bell-wether.  I 
saw  the  flock  as  we  came  up.” 

I  hope  I  may  never  again  merit  the  scorn 
that  flashed  at  me  from  Grannie’s  black- 
bead  eyes.  “Ye  are  a  grand  one  to  come 
seekin’  the  gentle  folk.  Ye’d  have  betther 
stayed  on  Broadway,  ye  had.  I’m  doubtin’ 
if  ye’d  see  a  faer\'  if  ye  had  one  on  the  end 
o’  your  nose.” 

Patrick  Junior  slip¬ 
ped  a  consoling  hand 
into  mine  as  we  lay, 
watching  the  lights  in 
the  bog.  They  grew, 
not  by  hundreds  but 
by  thousands,  and  the 
stars  kept  pace  with 
them.  The  night  wind 
rustled  the  reeds  by 
Lough  Beag  and  moths 
flew  lazily  by.  I  counted 
them  until  my  head 
swam  and  I  could  not 
have  sworn  whether  I 
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was  lying  on  my  stomach  looking  down  on 
the  bog  lights  or  on  my  back — star-gazing. 
For  a  second  I  closed  my  eyes  to  steady  my¬ 
self — only  a  second — mark  you  that — but 
when  I  opened  them  it  was  with  a  jerk. 
The  tinkling  sound  was  coming  nearer  and 
nearer;  not  one  note,  but  mam’,  and  in  well- 
marked  rhythm.  I  beat  the  time:  One, 
two,  three,  four;  one,  two,  three,  four:  it 
had  the  swing  of  a  reel.  I  looked  at  the 
lights.  They  were  marching! 

Patrick’s  hand  lay  in  mine.  I  squeezed 
it,  but  no  answering  squeeze  came.  Raising 
myself  on  an  elbow,  I  looked  over  at  him. 
His  head  was  buried  deep  in  his  arm,  and 
his  breathing  was  regular.  Then  I  turned 
to  Grannie.  Still  bolt  upright  she  sat,  but 
her  eyes  w’ere  closed  and  her  lower  jaw 
droop^.  Then  I  did  a  knavish  thing;  a 
thing  wholly  unworthy  of  Sir  Percival,  who 
went  seeking  adventure.  I  let  the  two 
sleep  on  and  turned  again  to  the  column  of 
marching  lights. 

You  who  live  in  your  brownstone  houses 
and  send  your  babies  out  to  feed  sponge- 
drops  to  the  swans  in  the  Park  pond — you 
may  shrug  your  shoulders  and  smile;  but 
there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  you  have  dreamt  of  in  your  philoso¬ 
phy;  and  even  I — who  had  started  the 
quest — had  called  them  glow-worms.  But 
up  from  the  bog  they  came — troop  after 
troop  of  the  Wee  People.  Each  bore  a  rush- 
light;  and  at  their  head  came  a  band  of 
pipers  all  in  green,  as  Grannie  had  said.  I 
watched  them  march.  They  came  w'ithin  a 
snail’s  length  of  me,  the  tread  of  their 
little  feet  knocking  the  dew  off  the  bracken, 
the  w’ind  tossing  the  feathers  of  their  caps 
until  the  whole  procession  looked  like  a 
field  of  waN-ing  timothy.  Round  and  round 
they  went,  making  the  faery  ring — seven 
times  round — and  then  the  columns  broke 
into  hundreds  of  whirling  eddies.  All  this 
I  saw. 

The  pipers  took  to  a  clump  of  mush¬ 
rooms  near  by,  and  the  head  piper  mounted 
the  tallest,  playing  the  lead  from  its  sum¬ 
mit.  The  Leprechawn  set  up  his  bench  on 
the  other  side  of  the  thorn  from  us.  He 
stitched  and  he  hammered  away  on  the  lit¬ 
tle  green  shoes;  and  as  fast  as  a  pair  were 
mended  he  hung  them  on  the  twig  above 
his  head,  until  soon  they  looked  like  a  new 
bearing  of  fruit.  This,  too,  I  saw. 

Sometimes  across  the  face  of  the  moon 


a  tiny  shadow  would  pass — the  shadow  of 
a  faer\’  flying  from  a  neighboring  county. 
Some  came  on  night  birds  and  some  on 
moths,  and  some  there  were  who  rode  a 
stalk  of  the  bouchailin  buidhe,  which  turned 
into  a  horse  when  they  were  astride  it.  But 
once  they  dismounted,  it  became  nothing 
but  some  yellow  benweed.  And  this  I  saw. 

Suddenly,  up  from  the  "village  came  the 
crow  of  a  cock,  and  for  the  first  time  I  re¬ 
membered  the  shears  of  Thady,  the  tailor. 
Quickly  I  reached  out  and  snipped  the 
Leprechawn’s  shadow  as  it  fell  aslant  the 
thorn  bush;  and  as  the  jx>ints  of  the  shears 
clicked  together  the  dawn  wind  sprang  up 
and  rolled  the  mist  from  the  bog  over  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  covering  mortals  and  fae¬ 
ries  alike.  When  another  puff  cleared  it 
away,  we  three  lay  alone  on  Ben-Mor. 

A  long,  contented  sigh  came  from  Grannie; 
from  my  side  Patrick  echoed  it;  and  then 
the  three  of  us  looked  hard  at  one  another. 

“Sure,  ’twas  a  pity  I  couldn’t  waken  the 
both  o’  ye,”  Grannie  sighed  again.  “  ’Twas 
the  grandthest  sight  I  ever  expect  to  see.” 

“Wake!”  said  I.  “It  was  yourself,  Gran¬ 
nie,  that  slept — you  and  Patrick — and  I 
was  the  only  one  with  a  pair  of  open  eyes 
to  see  the  faeries  dancing  this  night.”  I 
sat  up  and  pointed  w'ith  my  shears  trium¬ 
phantly  toward  the  Leprechawn’s  shadow 
that  lay  paling  in  the  growing  light.  “Look 
there;  there’s  my  proof!” 

But  Patrick  Junior  had  wriggled  between 
us,  waving  a  jack-knife  above  his  head. 
“  'Twas  myself  that  clipped  the  Le])re- 
chawn’s  shadow  along  with  them  others, 
yondther;  but  as  for  ye — why — ye  an’  Gran¬ 
nie  snored  the  night  through.” 


We  are  still  fast  comrades — the  three  of 
us;  but  we  do  not  discuss  the  happenings  of 
that  midsummer  night  on  Ben-Mor,  for  on 
one  point  we  can  never  agree.  The  shad¬ 
ows,  however,  we  brought  home  safely — 
which  is  the  main  point.  Whether,  seeing 
them,  the  worldly-wise  and  the  scoffers  will 
believe,  is  more  than  I  can  prophesy.  I 
asked  Patrick  Junior  this  once,  but  I  found 
little  satisfaction  in  his  answer. 

“They  be  mortal  far  gone,”  said  he, 
“them  folks  that  live  in  America;  so  there’s 
no  tellin’.  They  might — an’  then  again 
they  mightn’t.” 
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IT  IS  not  everybody’s  good  ( 
fortune  to  go  to  Corinth.  It  '  M  ^ 
is  also  not  everybody’s  good 
fortune  to  go  to  Peckham — still 
less  to  live  there.  But  if  you 
were  one  of  the  favored  few,  and  were 
wont  to  haunt  the  Peckham  Road  and 
High  Street,  the  bent  figure  of  Angelo  Far- 
detti  would  be  as  familiar  to  you  as  the 
vast  frontage  of  thie  great  Emporium  which, 
in  the  drapiery  world,  makes  Peckham  illus¬ 
trious  among  London  suburbs. 

You  would  have  seen  him  humbly  thread- 
mg  his  way  through  the  female  swarms  that 
dustered  at  the  plate-glass  windows  (the 
mere  drones  of  the  hive  were  fooling  their 
frivolous  lives  away  over  ledgers  in  the 
City),  the  inquiry  of  a  lost  dog  in  his  patient 
eyes,  and  an  unconscious  challenge  to  Philis- 
tia  in  the  wiry  bush  of  white  hair  that  pro¬ 
truded  beneath  his  perky  soft  felt  hat.  If 
he  had  been  short,  he  might  have  passed  un¬ 
regarded;  but  he  was  very  tall — in  his  hey¬ 
day  he  had  been  six  feet  two — and  very 
thin. 

You  smile  as  you  recall  to  mind  the  black 
frock-coat,  somewhat  white  at  the  seams, 
which,  tightly  buttoned,  had  the  fit  of  a 
garment  of  corrugated  iron.  Although  he 
was  so  tall,  one  never  noticed  the  inconsid¬ 
erable  stretch  of  trouser  below  the  long 
skirt.  He  always  appeared  to  be  wearing  a 
truncated  cassock.  You  were  inclined  to 
laugh  at  this  queer  exotic  of  the  Peckham 
Road  until  you  looked  more  keenly  at  the 


man  himself.  Then  you  saw 
an  old,  old  face,  very  swarthy, 
y  very  lined,  very'  beautiful  still 
in  its  regularity  of  feature, 
maintaining  in  a  little  white 
mustache  with  waxed  ends  a  pathetic  brag¬ 
gadocio  of  youth ;  a  face  in  which  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  the  world  seemed  to  have  their 
dwelling,  but  sorrows  that  on  their  way 
thither  had  passed  through  the  crucible  of 
a  simple  soul. 

Twice  a  day  it  was  his  habit  to  walk  there; 
shops  and  faces  a  meaningless  confusion  to 
his  eyes,  but  his  ears  alert  to  the  many  har¬ 
monies  of  the  orchestra  of  the  great  thor¬ 
oughfare.  For  Angelo  Fardetti  was  a  musi¬ 
cian.  Such  had  he  been  born;  such  had  he 
lived.  Those  aspiects  of  life  which  could 
not  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  music  were 
to  him  unintelligible. 

During  his  seventy  years  empires  had 
crumbled,  mighty  kingdoms  arisen,  bloody 
w'ars  been  fought,  magic  conquests  made  by 
man  over  nature.  But  none  of  these  convul¬ 
sive  facts  had  ever  stirred  Angelo  Fardetti ’s 
imagination.  Even  his  country  he  had  well- 
nigh  forgotten;  it  was  so  many  years  since 
he  had  left  it  and  so  much  music  had  passed 
since  then  through  his  being.  Yet  he  had 
never  learned  to  talk  English  correctly;  and, 
not  having  an  adequate  language  (save 
music)  in  which  to  clothe  his  thoughts,  he 
spoke  very  little.  When  addressed  he 
smiled  at  you  sweetly  like  a  pleasant,  in¬ 
articulate  old  child. 
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Though  his  figure  was  so  familiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Peckham,  few  knew  how  and 
where  he  lived.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
lived  a  few  hundred  yards  away  from  the 
busy  High  Street,  in  Formosa  Terrace,  at 
the  house  of  one  Hans  Schneider,  a  musi¬ 
cian.  He  had  lodged  with  the  Schneiders 
for  over  twenty  years — but  not  always  in 
the  roomy  splendor  of  Formosa  Terrace. 
Once  Angelo  was  first  violin  in  an  important 
orchestra,  a  man  of  mark,  while  Hans 
Schneider  fiddled  away  in  the  obscurity  of 
a  fifth-rate  music-hall.  Then  the  famous 
violinist  rented  the  drawing-room  floor  of 
the  Schneiders’  little  house  in  Clapham, 
while  the  Schneiders,  humble  folk,  got  on  as 
best  they  could. 

Now  things  had  changed.  Hans  Schnei¬ 
der  was  musical  director  of  a  London  thea¬ 
tre,  but  Angelo,  through  age  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  other  infirmities,  could  fiddle  in 
public  no  more;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
Hans  Schneider  and  Noemi,  his  wife,  and 
Elsa,  their  daughter  (to  whom  Angelo  had 
stood  godfather  twenty  years  ago),  rioted 
in  spaciousness,  while  the  old  man  lodged 
in  tiny  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house,  paying 
an  infinitesimal  rent  and  otherwise  living  on 
his  scanty  savings  and  such  few  shillings  as 
he  could  earn  by  copying  out  parts  and  giv¬ 
ing  lessons  here  and  there  to  a  snub-nosed 
little  girl  in  a  tradesman’s  back  parlor. 

Often  he  might  have  gone  without  suf¬ 
ficient  nourishment  had  not  Mrs.  Schneider 
seen  to  it;  and  whenever  an  extra  good  Ger¬ 
man  dish,  succulent  and  strong,  appeared 
at  her  table,  either  Elsa  or  the  ser\'ant  car¬ 
ried  a  plateful  up-stairs  with  homHy  compli¬ 
ments. 

“You  are  making  of  me  a  spoiled  child, 
Noemi,”  he  would  say  sometimes,  “and  I 
ought  not  to  eat  of  the  food  for  which  Hans 
works  so  hard.” 

And  she  would  reply  with  a  laugh: 

Gntt,  if  we  did  not  keep  you  alive. 
Signore  Fardetti,  how  should  we  have  our 
quatuors  on  Sunday  afternoons?” 

You  see  Mrs.  Schneider,  like  the  good 
Hans,  had  lived  all  her  life  in  music  too — 
she  w'as  a  pianist;  and  Elsa  also  was  a  mu¬ 
sician — she  played  the  ’cello  in  a  ladies’  or¬ 
chestra.  So  they  had  famous  Sunday  qua¬ 
tuors  at  Formosa  Terrace,  in  w'hich  Fardetti 
was  well  content  to  play  second  fiddle  to 
Hans’s  first. 

You  see  also  that  but  for  these  honest 
souls,  to  whom  a  musician  like  Fardetti  was 


a  sort  of  blood-brother,  the  evening  of  the 
old  man’s  days  might  have  been  one  of 
tragic  sadness.  But  even  their  affection  and 
his  glad  pride  in  the  brilliant  success  of  his 
old  pupil,  Geoffrey  Chase,  could  not  miti¬ 
gate  the  one  great  sorrow  of  his  life.  The 
violin,  yes;  he  had  played  it  well,  he  had  not 
aimed  at  a  great  soloist’s  fame,  for  want  of 
early  training,  and  he  had  never  dreamed 
such  unrealizable  dreams;  but  other  dreams 
had  he  dreamed  with  passionate  intensity. 

He  had  dreamed  of  being  a  great  compo¬ 
ser,  and  he  had  beaten  his  heart  out  against 
the  bars  that  shut  him  from  the  great  mys¬ 
tery.  A  waltz  or  two,  a  few  songs,  a  catchy 
march,  had  been  published  and  performed 
and  had  brought  him  unprized  money  and  a 
little  hateful  repute;  but  the  compositions 
into  which  he  had  poured  his  soul  remained 
in  dusty  manuscript,  despised  and  rejected 
of  musical  men. 

For  many  years  the  artist’s  imperious 
craving  to  create,  together  with  hope  and 
will,  kept  him  serene.  Then  in  the  prime  of 
his  days  a  tremendous  inspiration  shook 
him.  He  had  a  divine  message  to  proclaim 
to  the  world,  a  Song  of  Life  itself,  a  Revela¬ 
tion. 

It  was  Life,  indestructible,  eternal.  It 
was  the  Seed  that  grew  into  the  Tree;  the 
Tree  that  flourished  lustily  and  then  grew 
bare  and  stark  and  perished;  the  Seed  again 
of  the  Tree  that  rose  unconquerable  into  the 
laughing  leaf  of  spring.  It  was  the  kiss  of 
lovers  that,  when  they  were  dead  and  gone, 
lived  immortal  on  the  lips  of  grandchildren. 
It  was  the  endless  roll  of  the  seasons,  the 
majestic,  triumphant  rhythm  of  existence. 
It  was  a  cosmic  chant,  telling  of  things  as 
only  music  could  tell  of  them,  and  as  no 
musician  had  ever  told  of  them  before. 

He  attempted  the  impossible,  you  will 
say.  He  did.  That  was  the  pity  of  it.  He 
spent  the  last  drop  of  his  heart’s  blood  over 
his  sonata.  He  wrote  it  and  rewrote  it, 
wasting  years,  but  never  could  he  imprison 
w’ithin  those  remorseless  ruled  lines  the 
elusive  sounds  that  shook  his  being. 

An  approximation  to  his  dream  reached 
the  stage  of  a  completed  score.  But  he  knew 
that  it  was  thin  and  lifeless.  The  themes 
that  were  to  be  developed  into  magic  har¬ 
monies  tinkled  into  commonplace.  The 
shell  of  his  vast  conception  was  there;  but 
the  shell  alone.  The  thing  could  not  live 
without  the  unseizable,  and  that  he  had  not 
seized.  Angelo  Fardetti,  broken  down  by 
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toil  and  misery’,  fell  very  sick.  Doctors 
recommended  Brighton. 

Docile  as  a  child,  he  went  to  Brighton, 
and  there  a  pretty  lady,  who  admired  his 
playing  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
at  St.  James’s  Hall,  got  hold  of  him  and  mar¬ 
ried  him.  When  she  ran  away,  a  year  later, 
with  a  dashing  young  stockbroker,  he  took 
the  score  of  the  sonata  that  was  to  be  the 
whole  interpretation  of  life  from  its  half- 
forgotten  hiding-place,  played  it  through  on 
the  piano,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  in 
the  uncontrollable  Italian  w’ay,  sold  up  his 
house,  and  went  to  lodge  with  Hans  Schnei¬ 
der.  To  no  son  or  daughter  of  man  did  he 
ever  show  a  note  or  play  a  bar  of  the  sonata. 
And  never  again  did  he  write  a  line  of  music. 

Bravely  and  humbly  he  faced  life,  though 
the  tragedy  of  failure  made  him  prematurely 
old.  And  all  through  the  years  the  sublime 
message  re\  erberated  through  his  soul  and 
haunted  his  dreams;  and  his  was  the  bitter 
sorrow  of  knowing  that  never  should  that 
message  be  delivered  for  the  comforting  of 
the  world. 

The  loss  of  his  position  as  first  vdolin 
forced  him.  at  sixty,  to  take  more  obscure 
engagements.  That  was  when  he  followed 
the  Schneiders  to  Peckham.  And  then  he 
met  the  joy  of  his  old  age,  his  one  pupil  of 
genius.  Geoffrey  Chase,  an  untrained  lad  of 
fourteen,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  seed  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  High  Street. 

“His  father  thinks  it  waste  of  time,”  said 
Mrs.  Chase,  a  gentle,  mild-eyed  woman, 
when  she  brought  the  boy  to  him,  “but 
Geoffrey  is  so  set  on  it — and  so  I’ve  per¬ 
suaded  his  father  to  let  him  have  a  few  les¬ 
sons.” 

“Do  you  too  love  music?”  he  asked. 

Her  eyes  grew  moist  and  she  nodded. 

“Poor  lady.  He  should  not  let  you  starv’e. 
Never  mind.”  he  said,  patting  her  shoulder. 
“Take  comfort.  I  will  teach  your  boy  to 
play  for  you.” 

And  he  did.  He  taught  him  for  three 
years.  He  taught  him  passionately  all  he 
knew,  for  Geoffrey,  with  music  in  his  blood, 
had  the  great  gift  of  the  composer.  He 
poured  upon  the  boy  all  the  love  of  his  lone¬ 
ly  old  heart  and  dreamed  glorious  dreams  of 
his  future.  The  Schneiders,  too,  regarded 
Geoffrey  as  a  W  under  kind,  and  welcomed 
him  into  their  circle,  and  made  much  of 
him.  And  little  Elsa  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  he  in  his  boyish  way  fell  in  love  with 
the  flaxen-haired  maiden  who  played  on  a 


’cello  so  much  bigger  than  herself.  At  last 
the  time  came  when  Angelo  said: 

“My  son,  I  can  teach  you  no  more.  You 
must  go  to  Leipsic.” 

“My  father  will  nev’er  consent,”  said 
Geoffrey. 

“We  will  tr>’  to  arrange  that,”  said 
.Yngelo. 

So  in  their  simple  ways  Angelo  and  Mrs. 
Chase  intrigued  together  until  they  pre¬ 
vailed  up)on  Mr.  Chase  to  attend  one  of  the 
Schneiders’  Sunday  concerts.  He  came  in 
church-going  clothes  and  sat  with  irrecon¬ 
cilable  stiffness  on  a  straight-backed  chair. 
His  wife  sat  close  by,  much  agitated.  The 
others  played  a  concerto  arranged  as  a  quin¬ 
tet,  Geoffrey  first  violin,  Angelo  second, 
Elsa  ’cello,  Hans  bass,  and  Mrs.  Schneider 
at  the  piano.  It  was  a  piece  of  exquisite 
tenderness  and  beauty. 

“Very  pretty,”  said  Mr.  Chase. 

“It’s  beautiful,”  cried  his  wife,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

“I  said  so,”  remarked  Mr.  Chase. 

“And  w’hat  do  you  think  of  my  pupil?” 
.Angelo  asked  excitedly. 

“I  think  he  plays  very  nicely,”  Mr. 
Chase  admitted. 

“But,  dear  heavens!”  cried  Angelo,  “it 
is  not  his  playing!  One  could  pick  up  fifty 
better  violinists  in  the  street.  It  is  the  con¬ 
certo,  the  piece,  the  composition.” 

Mr.  Chase  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  “Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Geoffrey  made 
up  all  that  himself?” 

“Of  course.  Didn’t  you  know?” 

“Would  you  mind  playing  it  again?” 

Gladly  they  assented.  A\'hen  it  was  over, 
he  took  Angelo  out  into  the  passage. 

“I’m  not  one  of  those  narrow-minded 
people  who  don’t  believe  in  art,  Mr.  Far- 
detti,”  said  he.  “And  Geoff  has  already 
shown  me  that  he  can’t  sell  seeds  for  toffee. 
But  if  he  takes  up  music,  will  he  be  able  to 
earn  his  living  at  it?” 

“Beyond  doubt,”  replied  Angelo  with  a 
wide  gesture. 

“But  a  good  living?  You’ll  forgiv’e  iny 
being  jjersonal,  Mr.  Fardetti;  but  you  your¬ 
self - ” 

“I,”  said  the  old  man  humbly,  “am  only 
a  poor  fiddler — but  your  son  is  a  great  mu¬ 
sical  genius.” 

“I’ll  think  over  it,”  said  Mr.  Chase. 

Mr.  Chase  thought  over  it,  and  Geoffrey 
went  to  Leipsic  and  Angelo  Fardetti  was 
once  more  left  desolate.  On  the  day  of  the 


THE  INQUIRY  OF  A  LOST  DOG  IN  HIS  PATIENT  EYES,  AND  A  CHALLENGE  TO  PHILISTIA  IN 
THE  WIRY  BUSH  OF  WHITE  HAIR  THAT  PROTRUDED  BENEATH  HIS  PERKY  SOFT  FELT  HAT. 


lad’s  departure  he  and  Elsa  wept  a  little  in 
each  other’s  arms;  and  late  that  night  he 
once  more  unearthed  the  completed  score 
of  his  sonata  and  scanned  it  through  in  vain 
hope  of  comfort. 

But  as  the  months  passed  comfort  came. 
His  beloved  swan  was  not  a  goose  but  a 
wonder  among  swans.  He  was  a  w^onder 
at  the  Leipsic  conservatoire,  and  won  prize 
after  prize  and  medal  after  medal,  and 
over)'  time  he  came  home  he  bore  his  blush¬ 


ing  honors  thicker  upon  him.  And  he  re¬ 
mained  the  same  frank,  simple  youth,  al¬ 
ways  filled  with  gratitude  and  reverence 
for  his  old  master,  and  though  on  fam.iliar 
student  terms  with  all  conditions  of  cosmo¬ 
politan  damsels,  never  faithless  to  the  little 
Anglo-German  maiden  whom  he  had  left  at 
home. 

In  the  course  of  time  his  studies  were  over, 
and  he  returned  to  England.  A  professor¬ 
ship  at  the  Royal  School  of  Music  very  soon 
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rendered  him  financially  indef)endent.  He 
began  to  create.  Here  and  there  a  piece 
of  his  was  played  at  concerts.  He  wrote 
incidental  music  for  solemn  productions  at 
great  London  theatres.  Critics  discovered 
him  and  wrote  much  about  him  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Chase,  the  seed  merchant,  though 
professing  to  his  wife  a  man  of  the  world’s 
indifference  to  notoriety,  used  surrepti¬ 
tiously  to  cut  out  the  notices  and  carry 
them  about  in  his  fat  pocket-book;  and 
whenever  he  had  a  new  one,  he  would  lie  in 
wait  for  the  lean  figure  of  Angelo  Fardetti 
and  hale  him  into  the  shop  and  make  him 
drink  Geoffrey’s  health  in  sloe-gin,  which 
.Angelo  abhorred,  but  gulped  down  in  honor 
of  the  wonder-child. 

One  fine  October  morning  Angelo  Far¬ 
detti  missed  his  walk.  He  sat  instead  by 
his  window  and  looked  unseeingly  at  the 
prim  row  of  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Formosa  Terrace.  He  had  not  the  heart 
to  go  out — and,  indeed,  he  had  not  the 
money;  for  these  walks,  twice  daily,  along 
the  High  Street  and  the  Peckham  Road, 
took  him  to  and  from  a  queer  little  Italian 
restaurant  which,  with  him  apparently  as 
its  only  client,  had  eked  out  for  years  a 
mysterious  and  precarious  existence. 

He  felt  very  old — he  was  seventy-two; 
very  useless;  ver\- j>oor.  He  had  lost  his  last 
pupil,  a  fat,  unintelligent  girl  of  thirteen, 
the  daughter  of  a  local  chemist,  and  no  one 
had  sent  him  any  copying  work  for  a  week. 
He  had  nothing  to  do.  He  could  not  even 
walk  to  his  usual  sparrow’s  meal.  It  is  sad 
when  you  are  so  old  that  you  can  not  earn 
the  right  to  live  in  a  world  which  wants  you 
no  longer. 

Looking  at  unseen  bricks  through  a  small 
window-pane  was  little  consolation.  Me¬ 
chanically  he  rose  and  went  to  a  grand  pi¬ 
ano,  his  one  possession  of  price,  which,  with 
an  old  horsehair  sofa,  an  oval  table  covered 
with  a  maroon  cloth,  and  a  chair  or  two, 
congested  the  tiny  room,  and,  sitting  down, 
began  to  play  one  of  Stephen  Heller’s 
Nulls  Blanches.  You  see,  Angelo  Fardetti 
was  an  old-fashioned  musician. 

Suddenly  a  phrase  arrested  him.  He 
stopp)ed  dead,  and  remained  staring  out 
over  the  polished  plane  of  the  piano.  For 
a  few  moments  he  was  lost  in  the  chain  of 
associated  musical  ideas.  Then  suddenly 
his  swarthy  lined  face  lit  up  and  he  twirled 


his  little  white  mustache  and  began  to  im-  | 
provise,  striking  great  majestic  chords.  | 
Presently  he  rose  and  from  a  pile  of  loose  | 
music  in  a  corner  drew  a  sheet  of  ruled 
papor.  He  returned  to  the  piano  and  began 
feverishly  to  poncil  down  his  inspiration. 

His  pulses  throbbed.  At  last  he  had  got 
the  great  andante  movement  of  his  sonata.  !| 
For  an  hour  he  worked  intensely:  then  came 
the  inevitable  check.  Nothing  more  would 
come.  He  rose  and  walked  about  the  tiny 
room,  his  head  swimming.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  played  over  what  he  had  writ-  | 
ten,  and  then  with  a  groan  of  despair  fell 
forward,  his  arm  on  the  keys,  his  bushy 
white  head  on  his  arm. 

The  door  opjened,  and  Elsa,  comely  and 
shapjely,  entered  the  room,  carrying  a  tray 
with  food  and  drink  set  out  on  a  white 
cloth.  Seeing  him  bowed  over  the  piano, 
she  put  the  traj’  on  the  table  and  advanced. 

“Dear  godfather,”  she  said  gently,  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  i 

He  raised  his  head  and  smiled  at  her. 

“I  did  not  hear  you,  my  little  Elsa.”  j 
“You  have  been  composing?”  ! 

He  sat  upright  and  tore  the  penciled 
sheets  into  fragments  w'hich  he  dropped  in  a  1 
handful  on  the  floor. 

“Once  long  ago  I  had  a  dream.  I  lost  it. 
To-day  I  thought  that  I  had  found  it.  But 
do  you  know  what  I  did  really  find?”  i 
“No,  godfather,”  replied  Elsa,  stooping  i 
with  housewifely  tidiness,  to  pick  up  the 
litter.  . 

“That  I  am  a  p)oor  old  fool,”  said  he.  j 
Elsa  threw  the  papor  into  the  grate  and 
again  came  up  behind  him.  t 

“It  is  better  to  have  lost  a  dream  than 
never  to  have  had  one  at  all.  What  was 
your  dream?” 

“I  thought  I  could  write  the  Song  of  Life 
as  I  heard  it — as  I  hear  it  still — ”  he  smote 
his  forehead  lightly — “but  no.  God  has 
not  considered  me  worthy  to  sing  it.  I  bow 
my  head  to  His — to  His — ”  he  sought  for 
the  word  with  thin  fingers — “to  His  decree.” 

She  said,  with  the  indulgent  wisdom  of  ; 
youth  sp)eaking  to  age:  “He  has  given  you 
the  p)ower  to  love  and  to  win  love.” 

The  old  man  swung  round  on  the  music- 
stool  and  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and 
smiled  into  her  young  face. 

“Geoffrey  is  a  very  fortunate  fellow.” 
“Because  he’s  a  successful  comp>oser?” 

He  looked  at  her  and  shook  his  head,  , 
and  Elsa,  knowing  what  he  meant,  blushed 
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very  prettily.  Then  she  laughed  and  broke 
away. 

“Mother  has  had  seventeen  partridges 
sent  her  as  presents  this  week,  and  she 
wants  you  to  help  her  eat  them,  and  father’s 
offered  a  bargain  in  hock  and  won’t  decide 
until  you  tell  him  what  you  think  of  it.” 

Deftly  she  set  out  the  meal  and  drew'  a 
chair  to  the  table.  Angelo  Fardetti  rose. 

“That  I  should  love  you  all,”  said  he 
simply,  “is  only  human;  but  that  you  should 
so  much  love  me  is  more  than  I  can  under¬ 
stand.” 

You  see,  he  knew’  that  watchful  ears  had 
missed  his  usual  outgoing  footsteps,  and 
that  watchful  hearts  had  divined  the  rea¬ 
son.  To  refuse,  to  hesitate,  would  be  to 
reject  love.  So  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
He  sat  down  meekly  and  Elsa  ministered 
to  his  wants.  As  soon  as  she  saw  that  he 
was  making  headway  with  the  partridge 
and  the  hock,  she  too  sat  by  the  table. 

“Godfather,”  she  said,  “I’ve  had  splen¬ 
did  news  this  morning.” 

“Geoffrey?” 

“Of  course.  What  other  news  could  be 
splendid?  His  Symphony  in  E  Flat  is  going 
to  be  given  at  the  Queen’s  Hall.” 

“That  is  indeed  beautiful  news,”  said 
the  old  man,  laying  down  knife  and  fork, 
“but  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  written  a 
Symphony  in  E  Flat.” 

“That  was  why  he  went  and  buried  him¬ 
self  for  months  in  Cornwall — to  finish  it,” 
she  e.xplained. 

“1  knew  nothing  about  it.  Aie!  aie!” 
he  sighed.  “It  is  to  you  and  no  longer  to 
me  that  he  tells  things.” 

“You  silly,  jealous  old  dear,”  she  laughed. 
“He  had  to  account  for  deserting  me  all  the 
summer.  But  as  to  what  it’s  all  about. 
I’m  as  ignorant  as  you  are.  I’ve  not  heard 
a  note  of  it.  Sometimes  Geoff  is  like  that, 
you  know.  If  he’s  dead  certain  sure  of  him¬ 
self,  he  won’t  have  any  criticism  or  opinions 
while  the  work’s  in  progress.  It’s  only 
when  he’s  doubtful  that  he  brings  one  in. 
And  the  doubtful  things  are  never  anything 
like  the  certain  ones.  You  must  have  no¬ 
ticed  it.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Angelo  Fardetti,  ta¬ 
king  up  knife  and  fork  again.  “He  was  like 
that  since  he  was  a  boy.” 

“It  is  going  to  be  given  on  Saturday  fort¬ 
night.  He’ll  conduct,  himself.  They’ve 
got  a  splendid  program  to  send  him  off. 
Lembrich’s  going  to  play  and  Carli’s  going  to 


sing — just  for  his  sake.  Isn’t  it  gorgeous?” 

“It  is  grand.  But  what  does  Geoffrey 
say  about  it?  Come,  come;  after  all,  he  is 
not  the  Sphinx.”  He  drummed  his  fingers 
impatiently  on  the  table. 

“Would  you  really  like  to  know?” 

“I  am  waiting.” 

“He  says  it’s  going  to  knock  ’em,”  she 
laughed. 

“Knock  them - ?” 

“Those  were  his  words.” 

“But - ” 

She  interpreted  into  purer  English.  Geof¬ 
frey  was  confident  that  his  symphony  would 
achieve  a  sensational  success. 

“In  the  meanwhile,”  said  she,  “if  you 
don’t  finish  your  partridge  you’ll  break 
mother’s  heart.” 

She  poured  out  a  glass  of  hock,  which  the 
old  man  drank;  but  he  refused  the  food. 

“No,  no,”  he  said,  “I  can  not  eat  more.  I 
have  a  lump  there — in  my  throat.  I  am  too 
excited.  I  feel  that  he  is  marching  to  his 
great  triumph.  My  little  Geoffrey.”  He 
rose,  knocking  his  chair  over,  and  strode 
about  the  confined  space.  “Sacramento! 
But  I  am  a  wicked  old  man.  I  was  sorrow¬ 
ful  because  I  was  so  dull,  so  stupid,  that  I 
could  not  write  a  sonata.  I  blamed  the 
good  God.  Mea  maxima  culpa.  And  at 
once  he  sends  me  a  partridge  in  a  halo  of 
love,  and  the  news  of  my  dear  son’s 
glory - ” 

Elsa  stopped  him,  her  plump  hands  on 
the  front  of  his  old  corrugated  frock-coat. 

“.And  your  glory  too,  dear  godfather.  If 
it  hadn’t  been  for  you,  where  would  Geoffrey 
be?  And  who  realizes  it  more  than  Geof¬ 
frey?  Would  you  like  to  see  a  bit  of  his 
letter?  Only  a  little  bit — for  there’s  a  lot  of 
rubbish  in  it  that  I  would  be  ashamed  for 
anybody  who  thinks  w'ell  of  him  to  read — 
but  just  a  little  bit.” 

Her  hand  was  at  the  broad  belt  joining 
blouse  and  skirt.  Angelo,  towering  above 
her,  smiled,  with  an  old  man’s  tenderness, 
at  the  laughing  love  in  her  blue  eyes  and  at 
the  happiness  in  her  young,  comely  face. 
Her  features  were  generous  and  her  mouth 
frankly  large,  but  her  lips  were  fresh  and 
her  teeth  white  and  even,  and  to  the  old  fel¬ 
low  she  looked  all  that  man  could  dream  of 
the  virginal  mother-to-be  of  great  sons.  She 
fished  the  letter  from  her  belt,  scanned  and 
folded  it  carefully. 

“There.  Read.” 

And  Angelo  Fardetti  read: 
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“I’ve  learned  my  theory  and  technique 
and  God  knows  what — things  that  only 
they  could  teach  me — from  professors  w’ith 
world-famous  names.  But  for  real  inspira¬ 
tion,  for  the  fount  of  music  itself,  I  come 
back  all  the  time  to  our  dear  old  maestro, 
Angelo  Fardetti.  I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me 
define  what  it  is,  but  he  opened  for  me  a 
secret  chamber  beside  whose  concealed  door 
all  these  illustrious  chaps  have  walked  un¬ 
suspectingly.  It  seems  silly  to  say  it,  be¬ 
cause,  beyond  a  few  odds  and  ends,  the  dear 
old  man  has  composed  nothing — but  I  am 
convinced  that  I  owe  the  essentials  of  eveiy-- 
thing  I  do  in  music  to  his  teaching  and 
influence.” 

Angelo  gave  her  back  the  folded  letter 
without  a  word,  and  turned  and  stood  again 
by  the  window,  staring  unseeingly  at  the 
prim,  semi-detached  villas  opposite.  Elsa, 
having  rehidden  her  treasure,  stole  up  to 
him.  Feeling  her  near,  he  stretched  out  a 
hand  and  laid  it  on  her  head. 

“God  is  ver>'  w’onderful,”  said  he.  “Very 
mysterious.  Oh — and  so  good.” 

He  fumbled,  absently  and  foolishly,  with 
her  w'ell-ordered  hair,  saying  nothing  more. 
After  a  while  she  freed  herself  gently  and  led 
him  back  to  his  partridge. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  Geoffrey  came 
to  Peckham,  and  mounted  with  Elsa  to  Far- 
detti’s  rooms,  w’here  the  old  man  embraced 
hint  tenderly  and  e.xpressed  his  joy  in  the 
exuberant  foreign  way.  Geoffrey  received 
the  welcome  with  an  Englishman’s  laughing 
embarrassment  at  demonstrative  emotion. 

Perhaps  the  only  fault  that  Angelo  Far¬ 
detti  could  find  in  the  beloved  pupil  was  his 
uncompromising  English  manner  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  His  well-set  figure  and  crisp, 
short,  fair  hair  and  fair  mustache  did  not 
sufficiently  express  him  as  a  great  musician. 
Angelo  had  to  content  himself  with  the  lad’s 
eyes — musician’s  eyes,  as  he  said — very 
bright,  arresting,  dark  blue,  with  depths  like 
sapphires  in  which  lay  strange  thoughts  and 
human  laughter. 

“I’ve  only  run  in,  dear  old  maestro,  to 
pass  the  time  of  day  with  you  and  to  give 
you  a  ticket  for  my  Queen’s  Hall  show. 
You’ll  come,  won’t  you?” 

“He  asks  if  I  wdll  come!  I  would  get  out 
of  my  coflin  and  walk  through  the  streets!” 

“I  think  you’ll  be  pleased,”  said  Geoffrey. 
“I’ve  been  goodness  knows  how  long  over  it, 
and  I’ve  put  into  it  all  I  know.  If  it  doesn’t 
come  off,  I’ll - ” 


He  paused. 

“You  will  Commit  no  rashness,”  cried  the 
old  man  in  alarm. 

“I  will.  I’ll  marry  Elsa  the  verv  next 
day!” 

There  was  laughing  talk,  and  the  three 
spent  a  happy  little  quarter  of  an  hour.  But 
Geoffrey  went  away  without  giving  either 
of  the  others  an  inkling  of  the  nature  of  his 
famous  symphony. 

It  was  Geoffrey’s  way. 

The  fateful  afternoon  arrived,  .\ngelo 
Fardetti,  sitting  in  the  stalls  of  the  Queen’s 
Hall,  with  Elsa  and  the  Schneiders,  looked 
round  the  great  auditorium  and  thrilled  with 
pleasure  at  seeing  it  full.  London  had 
thronged  to  hear  the  first  performance  of 
his  beloved’s  symphony. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  London  had  also  come 
to  hear  the  wonderful  orchestra  give  Tschai- 
kovsky’s  Fourth  Symphony  and  to  hear 
Lembrich  play  the  violin  and  Carli  sing, 
which  they  did  once  in  a  blue  moon  at  a 
Symphony  Concert.  But  in  the  old  man’s 
eyes  these  ineffectual  fires  paled  before 
Geoffrey’s  genius.  So  great  was  his  sus¬ 
pense  and  agitation  that  he  could  pay  but 
scant  attention  to  the  first  two  items  on  the 
program.  It  seemed  almost  like  unmeaning 
music  far  away. 

During  the  interval  before  the  Symphony 
in  E  Flat,  his  thin  hand  found  Elsa’s  and 
held  it  tight,  and  she  returned  the  pressure. 
She  too  was  sick  with  anxiety.  The  great 
orchestra,  tier  up)on  tier,  was  a-flutter  with 
the  p>erformers  scrambling  ant-like  into 
their  places,  and  with  leaves  of  scores  turned 
over,  and  with  a  myriad  moving  bows. 
Then,  all  having  settl^  into  the  order  of  a 
vast  machine,  Geoffrey  appeared  at  the 
conductor’s  stand. 

Comforting  applause  greeted  him.  Was 
he  not  the  rising  hope  of  English  music? 
Many  others  besides  those  four  to  whom  he 
was  dear,  and  the  mother  and  father  who 
sat  a  little  way  in  front  of  them,  felt  the 
same  nervous  apprehension.  The  future 
of  English  music  was  at  stake.  Would  it 
be  yet  one  more  disappointment  and  dis¬ 
illusion,  or  would  it  rank  the  young  English 
composer  with  the  immortals?  Geoffrey 
bowed  smilingly  at  the  audience,  tum^, 
and  with  his  baton  gave  the  signal  to  begin. 

Although  only  a  few  years  have  passed 
since  that  memorable  first  performance. 


ALL  THROUGH  THE  PIECE  HE  HAD  SAT  BOLT  UPRIGHT,  HIS  NERVES  STRUNG  TO  BREAKING 
POINT,  AND  THE  GRIP  ON  THE  GIRL’S  HAND  GROWING  MORE  AND  MORE  VISE-LIKE. 
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the  modestly  named  Symphony  in  E  Flat 
is  now  famous,  and  Geoffrey  Chase  is  a 
great  man  the  wide  world  over.  To  every 
lover  of  music  the  symphony  is  familiar. 
But  only  those  who  were  present  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall  on  that  late  October  after¬ 
noon  can  realize  the  wild  rapture  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  the  symphony  was 
greeted. 

It  answered  all  longings,  solved  all  mys¬ 
teries.  It  interpreted,  for  all  who  had  ears 
to  hear,  the  fairy  dew  of  love,  the  burning 
depths  of  passion,  sorrow  and  death,  and  the 
eternal  Triumph  of  Life.  Intensely  modern 
and  faultless  in  technique,  it  was  new,  un¬ 
expected,  spontaneous,  individual,  unre¬ 
lated  to  any  school. 

The  scene  was  one  of  raging  tumult: 
but  there  was  one  human  being  who  did 
not  applaud,  and  that  was  the  old  musician, 
forgotten  of  the  world,  Angelo  Fardetti. 
He  had  fainted. 

All  through  the  piece  he  had  sat,  bolt 
upright,  his  nerves  strung  to  breaking-point, 
his  dark  cheeks  growing  grayer  and  grayer, 
and  the  stare  in  his  eyes  growing  more  and 
more  strange,  and  the  grip  on  the  girl’s 
hand  growing  more  and  more  vnse-like, 
until  she,  for  sheer  agony,  had  to  free  her¬ 
self.  And  nc«ie  concerned  themselves 
about  him;  not  even  Elsa,  for  she  was 
enwrapped  in  the  soul  of  her  lover’s  music. 

And  even  between  the  movements  her 
heart  was  too  full  for  speech  or  thought; 
and  when  she  looked  at  the  old  man  she 
saw  him  smile  wanly  and  nod  his  head  as 
one  who,  like  herself,  was  sjjeechless  with 
emotion.  ...  At  the  end  the  storm 
burst.  She  rose  with  the  shouting,  clap¬ 
ping,  hand-and-handkerchief-waving  house, 
and  suddenly,  missing  him  from  her  side, 
glanced  round  and  saw  him  huddled  up  un¬ 
conscious  in  his  stall. 

The  noise  and  movement  were  so  great 
that  few  noticed  the  long,  lean  old  figure 
being  carried  out  of  the  hall  through  one  of 
the  side  doors  fortunately  near.  In  the 
vestibule,  attended  by  the  good  Hans  and 
his  wife  and  Elsa  and  a  kindly  commis¬ 
sionaire,  he  recovered.  When  he  could 
speak  he  looked  round  and  said: 

“I  am  a  silly  old  fellow.  I  am  sorry  I 
have  spoiled  your  happiness.  I  think  I 
must  be  too  old  for  happiness,  for  this  is 
how  it  has  treated  me.” 

There  was  much  discussion  between  his 
friends  as  to  what  should  be  done,  but  good 


Mrs.  Schneider — once  girlishly  plump,  when 
Angelo  had  first  known  her,  now  florid 
and  fat  and  motherly — had  her  way.  Leav¬ 
ing  Hans  and  Elsa  to  see  the  hero  of  the 
afternoon  if  they  could,  she  drove  off  in  a 
cab  to  Peckham  with  the  overwrought  old 
man  and  put  him  to  bed  and  gave  him  home¬ 
ly  remedies,  invalid  food  and  drink,  and 
commanded  him  to  sleep  till  morning. 

But  Angelo  Fardetti  disobeyed  her.  For 
Elsa,  although  she  had  found  him  meekly 
between  the!  sheets  when  she  went  up  to 
see  him  that  evening,  heard  him  later,  as 
she  was  getting  to  bed — his  sitting-room 
was  immediately  above  her — playing  over,* 
on  muted  strings,  various  themes  of  Geof¬ 
frey’s  symphony.  At  last  she  went  up  to 
his  room  and  put  her  head  in  at  the  door, 
and  saw  him,  a  lank,  dilapidated  figure  in 
an  old,  old  dressing-gow’n,  fiddle  and  bow 
in  hand. 

“Oh!  Oh!”  she  rated.  “You  are  a 
naughty,  naughty  old  dear.  Go  to  bed  at 
once.” 

He  smiled  like  a  guilty  but  spoiled  child. 
“I  will  go,”  said  he. 

In  the  morning  she  herself  took  up  his 
simple  breakfast  and  all  the  new’spapers 
folded  at  the  page  on  which  the  notices 
of  the  concert  were  printed.  The  press  was 
unanimous  in  acclamation  of  the  great 
genius  that  had  raised  English  music  to 
the  spheres.  She  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
and  read  to  him  while  he  sipped  his  coffee 
and  mumbled  his  roll  and,  absorbed  in  her 
own  tremendous  happiness,  was  content  to 
feel  the  glow  of  the  old  man’s  sympathy. 
There  was  little  to  be  said  save  exclama¬ 
tory  pxan,  so  overwhelming  was  the  tri¬ 
umph.  Tears  streamed  down  his  lined 
cheeks,  and  between  the  tears  there  shone 
the  light  of  a  strange  gladness  in  his  eyes. 
Presently  Elsa  left  him  and  went  about 
her  household  duties. 

An  hour  or  so  afterward  she  caught  -the 
sound  of  his  piano;  again  he  was  recalling 
bits  of  the  great  symphony,  and  she  mar¬ 
veled  at  his  musical  memory.  Then  about 
half-past  eleven  she  saw.  him  leave  the 
house  and  stride  away,  his  head  in  the  air, 
his  bent  shoulders  curiously  erect. 

Soon  came  the  clatter  of  a  cab  stopping 
at  the  front  door,  and  Geoffrey  Chase,  for 
whom  she  had  been  watching  from  her  win¬ 
dow,  leap>ed  out  upon  the  pavement.  She 
ran  down  and  admitted  him. 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  they  stood 
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there  clinging,  speechless,  in  a  long  embrace. 

“It’s  too  wonderful  to  talk  about,”  she 
whisjjered. 

“Then  don’t  let  us  talk  about  it,”  he 
laughed. 

“.\s  if  we  could  help  it!  I  can  think  of 
nothing  else.” 

“I  can — You,”  said  he,  and  kissed  her 
again. 

Now  in  spite  of  the  spaciousness  of  the 
house  in  Formosa  Terrace,  it  had  only  two 
reception-rooms,  as  the  house-agents  gran¬ 
diloquently  term  them,  and  these,  dining¬ 
room  and  drawing-room,  were  respectively 
occupied  by  Hans  and  Mrs.  Schneider, 
engaged  in  their  morning  lessons.  The 
passage  where  Elsa  and  Geoffrey  stood  was 
no  fit  place  for  lovers’  meetings. 

“Let  us  go  up  to  the  maestro's.  He’s 
out,”  said  Elsa. 

They  did  as  they  had  often  done  in  like 
circumstances.  Indeed,  the  old  man,  before 
now,  had  given  up  his  sitting-room  to  them, 
feigning  an  unconquerable  desire  to  walk 
abroad.  Were  they  not  his  children,  dearer 
to  him  than  any  one  else  in  the  world? 
So  it  was  natural  that  they  should  make 
themselves  at  home  in  his  tiny  den. 

They  sat  and  talked  of  the  great  victory, 
of  the  playing  of  the  orchestra,  of  passages 
that  he  might  take  slower  or  quicker  next 
time,  of  the  oxation,  of  the  mountain  of 
congratulatory  telegrams  and  letters  that 
blocked  up  his  rooms.  They  talked  of 
.Angelo  Fardetti  and  his  deep  emotion  and 
his  pride.  And  they  talked  of  the  future, 
of  their  marriage,  which  was  to  take  place 
ver>’  soon.  She  suggested  postponement. 

“I  want  you  to  be  quite  sure,  Geoff'. 
This  must  make  a  difference.” 

“Difference?’’  he  cried  indignantly. 

She  waved  him  off  and  sat  on  the  music- 
stool  by  the  piano. 

“I  must  speak  sensibly.  You  are  one  of 
the  great  ones  of  the  musical  world — one 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  world  itself.  You 
will  go  on  and  on.  You  will  have  all  sorts 
of  honors  heaped  on  you.  You  will  go 
about  among  lords  and  ladies,  what  is 
called  Society — oh,  I  know — you’ll  not  be 
able  to  help  it.  And  all  the  time  I  remain 
what  I  am,  just  a  poor  little  common  girl, 
a  member  of  a  twopenny-halfpenny  ladies’ 
band.  I’d  rather  you  regretted  having 
taken  up  with  me — before,  than  after.  So 
we  ought  to  put  it  off.” 

He  answered  her  in  the  only  way  a  good 
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man  who  loves  deeply  can  answer.  Her 
heart  was  convinced;  but  she  turned  her 
head  aside  and  thought  of  further  argu¬ 
ment.  Her  eye  fell  on  some  music  open  on 
the  rest,  and  mechanically,  with  a  musician’s 
instinct,  she  fingered  a  few  bars.  The 
strange  familiarity  of  the  theme  startled 
her  out  of  preoccupation.  She  continued 
the  treble,  and  suddenly  with  a  cold  shiver 
of  wonder  crashed  down  both  hands  and 
played  on. 

Geoffrey  strode  up  to  her. 

“What’s  that  you're  playing?” 

She  p)ointed  hastily  to  the  score.  He 
bent  over  and  stared  at  the  faded  manu¬ 
script. 

“Why,  good  GodI”  he  cried,  “it’s  my 
symphony!” 

She  stopped,  swung  round  and  faced  him 
with  fear  in  her  eyes. 

“Yes.  It’s  your  symphony,”  she  said. 

He  took  the  thick  manuscript  from  the 
rest  and  looked  at  the  brown-paper  cover. 
On  it  was  written : 

“The  Song  of  Life.  \  Sonata  by  .\ngelo 
Fardetti.  September,  1878.” 

There  was  an  amazed  silence.  Then  in 
a  queer,  accusing  voice,  Elsa  cried  out: 

“Geoffrey,  what  hzive  you  done?” 

“Heaven  knows;  but  I’ve  never  known 
of  this  before.  My  God!  Open  the  thing 
somewhere  else  and  see.” 

So  Elsa  opened  the  manuscript  at  random 
and  played,  and  again  it  was  an  echo  of 
Geoffrey’s  symphony.  The  young  composer 
sank  on  a  chair  like  a  man  crushed  by  an 
overwhelming  fatality,  and  held  his  head  in 
his  hands. 

“I  oughtn’t  to  have  done  it,”  he  groaned. 
“But  it  was  more  than  me.  The  thing  over¬ 
mastered  me,  it  haunted  me  so  that  I 
couldn’t  sleep,  and  the  more  it  haunted  me 
the  more  it  became  my  own,  my  very  own. 
It  was  too  big  to  lose.” 

Elsa  held  him  with  scared  eyes. 

“What  are  you  talking  of?”  she  asked. 

“The  way  I  came  to  write  the  symphony. 
It’s  like  a  nightmare.”  He  rose.  “.A 
couple  of  years  ago,”  said  he,  “I  bought  a 
bundle  of  old  music  at  a  second-hand  shop. 
It  contained  a  collection  of  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  stuff  which  I  wanted.  I  took  the  whole 
lot,  and  on  going  through  it  found  a  clump 
of  old,  discolored  manuscript  partly  in  faded 
brown  ink,  jiartly  in  pencil.  I  tried  it  out  of 
curiosity.  The  composition  was  feeble  and 
the  orchestration  childish — I  thought  it  the 
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work  of  some  dead  and  forgotten  amateur 
— but  it  was  crammed  full  of  ideas,  crammed 
full  of  beauty.  I  began  tinkering  it  about, 
to  amuse  myself.  The  more  1  worked  on  it 
the  more  it  fascinated  me.  It  became  an 
obsession.  .  .  .  Then  I  pitched  the  old  score 
away  and  started  in  on  my  own  ...” 

“The  maestro  sold  a  lot  of  old  music  about 
that  time,”  said  Elsa. 

The  young  man  threw  up  his  hands.  “It’s 
a  fatality — an  awful  fatality.  My  God,” 
he  cried,  “to  think  that  I,  of  all  men,  should 
have  stolen  Angelo  Fardetti’s  music!” 

“No  wonder  he  fainted  yesterday,”  said 
Elsa. 

It  was  catastrophe.  Both  regarded  it  in 
remorseful  silence.  Elsa  said  at  last: 

“You’ll  have  to  explain - ” 

“Of  course,  of  course.  But  what  must 
the  dear  old  fellow  be  thinking  of  me? 
What  else  but  that  I’ve  got  hold  of  this 
surreptitiously,  while  he  was  out  of  the 
room?  What  else  but  that  I’m  a  thief?” 

“He  loves  you,  dear,  enough  to  forgive 
you  anything.” 

“It’s  the  Unforgivable  Sin.  I’m  wip>ed 
out.  I  cease  to  exist  as  an  honest  man.  But 
I  had  no  idea,”  he  cried,  with  the  instinct  of 
self-defense,  “that  I  had  come  so  near  him. 
I  thought  I  had  just  got  a  theme  here  and 
there.  I  thought  I  had  recast  all  the  odds 
and  ends  according  to  my  own  scheme.” 
He  ran  his  eye  over  a  page  or  two  of  the 
score.  “Yes,  this  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  old  rough  notes.  But  there  was  a  lot, 
of  course,  I  coiddn’t  use.  Look  at  that,  for 
instance” — he  indicated  a  passage. 

“I  can’t  read  it  like  you,”  said  Elsa.  “I 
must  play  it.” 

She  turned  again  to  the  piano  and  played 
the  thin,  uninspired  music  that  had  no 
relation  to  the  Symphony  in  E  Flat,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  remembered 
poignantly  what  the  old  man  had  told  her 
of  his  Song  of  Life.  She  went  on  and  on 
until  the  music  quickened  into  one  of  the 
familiar  themes;  and  the  tears  fell,  for  she 
knew  how  poorly  it  was  treated. 

And  then  the  door  burst  open;  Elsa 
stopj)ed  dead  in  the  middle  of  a  bar,  and 
they  both  turned  round  to  find  Angelo  Far- 
detti  standing  on  the  threshold. 

“Ah,  no!”  he  cried,  waving  his  thin  hands. 
“Pat  that  away.  I  did  not  know  I  had  left 
it  out.  You  must  not  play  that.  Ah,  my 
son!  my  son!” 

He  rushed  forward  and  clasped  GeofTrey 


in  his  arms  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheeks, 
and  murmured  foolish,  broken  words. 

“You  have  seen  it.  You  have  seen  the 
miracle.  The  miracle  of  the  good  God. 
Oh,  I  am  happy!  My  son,  my  son!  I  am 
the  happiest  of  old  men.  Ah!”  He  shook 
him  tremulously  by  both  shoulders,  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  magical  light  in  his  old 
eyes.  “You  are  really  what  our  dear  Hans 
calls  a  Wunderkind.  I  have  thought  and 
you  have  executed.  Santa  Maria!”  he  cried, 
raising  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven.  “I 
thank  you  for  this  miracle  that  has  been 
done!” 

He  turned  away.  Geoffrey,  in  blank  be¬ 
wilderment,  made  a  step  forward. 

Maestro — I  never  knew - ” 

But  Elsa,  knowledge  dawning  on  her 
face,  clapped  her  hand  over  his  mouth — 
and  he  read  her  conjecture  in  her  eyes,  and 
drew  a  great  breath.  The  old  man  came 
again  and  laughed  and  cried  and  wrung  his 
hand  and  poured  out  his  joy  and  wonder 
into  the  amazed  ears  of  the  conscience- 
stricken  young  musician.  The  floodgates 
of  speech  were  loosened. 

“You  see  what  you  have  done,  figlio  mio; 
you  see  the  miracle.  This — this  poor  rub¬ 
bish  is  of  me,  Angelo  Fardetti.  On  it  I  spent 
my  life,  my  blood,  my  tears,  and  it  is  a 
thing  of  nothing,  nothing.  It  is  wind  and 
noise;  but  by  the  miracle  of  God  I  breathed 
it  into  your  spirit,  and  it  grew — and  it  grew 
into  all  that  I  dreamed — all  that  I  dreamed 
and  could  not  express.  It  is  my  Song  of 
Life  sung  as  I  could  have  sung  it  if  I  had 
been  a  great  genius  like  you.  And  you  have 
taken  my  song  from  my  soul,  from  my  heart; 
and  all  the  sublime  harmonies  that  could 
get  no  further  than  this  dull  head  you  have 
put  down  in  immortal  music - ” 

He  went  on,  exalted,  and  Elsa  and  Geof¬ 
frey  stood  pale  and  silent.  To  undeceive 
him  was  impossible. 

“You  see  it  is  a  miracle?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  replied  Geoffrey  in  a  low  voice. 

“You  never  saw  this  before.  Ha!  ha!” 
he  laughed  delightedly.  “Not  a  human  soul 
has  seen  it  or  heard  it.  I  kept  it  locked  up 
there  in  my  little  strong-box.  And  it  was 
there  all  the  time  I  was  teaching  you.  And 
you  never  susp>ected.” 

“No,  maestro,  I  did  not,”  said  the  young 
man,  truthfully. 

“Now,  when  did  you  begin  to  think  of  it? 
How  did  it  come  to  you — my  Song  of  Life? 
Did  it  sing  in  your  brain  while  you  were 


ELSA  CREPT  NEAR  AND  STOOD  BY  HIM  IN  A  DREAM  WHILE  THE  WONDERFUL  STORY 
OF  THE  PASSING  OF  HUMAN  THINGS  WAS  TOLD. 
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here  and  my  brain  was  guiding  yours,  and 
then  gather  form  and  shape  all  through  the 
long  years^” 

“Yes,”  said  Geoffrey.  “That  was  how  it 
came  about.” 

Angelo  took  Elsa’s  plump  cheeks  between 
his  hands  and  smiled.  “Now  you  under¬ 
stand,  my  little  Elsa,  why  I  was  so  foolish 
yesterday.  It  was  emotion,  such  emotion 
as  a  man  has  never  felt  before  in  the  world. 
And  now  you  know  why  I  could  not  speak 
this  morning.  I  thought  of  the  letter  you 
showed  me.  He  confessed  that  old  Angelo 
Fardetti  had  inspired  him,  but  he  did  not 
knoAV  how.  I  know.  The  little  spark  flew 
from  the  soul  of  Angelo  Fardetti  into  his 
soul,  and  it  became  a  divine  fire.  And  my 
Song  of  Life  is  true.  The  symphony  was 
born  in  me — it  died  in  me — it  is  reborn  so 
gloriously  in  him.  The  seed  is  imperishable. 
It  is  eternal.” 

He  broke  away,  laughing  through  a  little 
sob,  and  stood  by  the  window,  once  more 
gazing  unseeingly  at  the  opposite  villas  of 
Formosa  Terrace.  Geoffrey  went  up  to 
him  and  fell  on  his  knees — it  was  a  most  un- 
English  thing  to  do — and  took  the  old  hand 
very  reverently. 

“/*  dre  mio”  said  he. 

“Yes,  it  is  true.  I  am  your  father,”  said 
the  old  man  in  Italian,  “and  we  are  bound 
together  by  more  than  human  ties.”  He 
laid  his  hand  on  the  young  man’s  head. 
“May  all  the  blessings  of  God  be  ujwn  you.” 

Geoffrey  rose,  the  humblest  man  in  Eng¬ 


land.  Angelo  passed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead. 

“I  feel  so  happy,”  said  he.  “So  happy 
that  it  is  terrible.  And  I  feel  so  strange. 
And  my  heart  is  full.  If  you  will  forgive  me, 
I  will  lie  down  for  a  little.”  He  sank  on  the 
horsehair  sofa  and  smiled  up  into  the  face 
of  the  young  man.  “And  my  head  is  full 
of  the  andante  movement  that  I  could  never 
write  and  you  have  made  like  the  harmonies 
before  the  Throne  of  God.  Sit  down  at  the 
piano  and  play  it  for  me,  my  son.” 

So  Geoffrey  took  his  seat  at  the  piano 
and  played;  and  as  he  played,  he  lost  him¬ 
self  in  his  music.  And  Elsa  crept  near  and 
stood  by  him  in  a  dream  while  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  passing  of  human  things  was 
told.  When  the  sound  of  the  last  chords 
had  died  away  she  put  her  arms  round 
Geoffrey’s  neck  and  laid  her  cheek  against 
his. 

For  a  while  time  stood  still.  Then  they 
turned  and  saw  the  old  man  sleeping  peace¬ 
fully.  She  whispered  a  word,  he  rose,  and 
they  began  to  tiptoe  out  of  the  room.  But 
suddenly  instinct  caused  Elsa  to  turn  her 
head  again.  She  stopped  and  gripp>ed  Geof¬ 
frey’s  hand.  She  caught  a  choking  breath. 

“Is  he  asleep?” 

They  went  back  and  bent  over  him.  He 
was  dead. 

Angelo  Fardetti  had  died  of  a  happiness 
too  great  for  mortal  man.  F or  to  which  one  of 
us  in  a  hundred  million  is  it  given  to  behold 
the  utter  realization  of  his  life’s  dream? 
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■  I  "HE  United  State*  i*  now  going  to  tackle  the  biggett  bu*ine**  job  in 
^  it*  hi*tory. 

It  i*  going  to  fight  the  bu*ine**  men  of  Europe  in  it*  own  market  under  a 
new  low  tariff. 

Under  the  old  high  tariff  many  American  manufacturer*  went  and  took  a 
nap  and  let  the  wide-awake  engineer*  of  Europe  get  ahead  of  them  with  new 
idea*  and  new  machinery. 

The  way  to  beat  the  foreigner  i*  gratefully  to  learn  all  that  he  know*, 
and  then  more.  That  mean*  Better  Bu*ine**. 

Mr.  Hard  explain*  it,  on  page  734,  in  the  fir*t  inatalment  of  a  con*tructive, 
patriotic  *erie*  of  “Better  Bu*ine**”  article*.  He  will  go  on  and  tell  you  a 
*tory  each  month  about  *ome  American  bu*ine**  man’*  *truggle  to  get  to  more 
eommerdal  progperity  by  the  route  of  more  inJastrial  progress. 

Begin  at  the  beginning. 


BOOK  g/'  LIVING  MEN 
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LTHOUGH  in  this  prolific  When  one  of  the  men  was  released  he  was 
age  of  print  there  is  ground  quite  mad. 

for  the  suspicion  that  books  Dostoevsky,  who  died  more  than  thirty 
are  to  be  found  overnight,  years  ago,  was  twenty-eight  w’hen  he  went 
under  gooseberry'  bushes  or  to  Siberia  on  Christmas  Day.  He  wrote 
In  the  nests  of  storks,  w'e  sur-  that  he  was  “put  in  a  coffin,”  and  the  book 
mise  that  most  books  of  genuine  worth  are  describing  his  experiences  is  called  “Buried 
born  in  the  more  prosaic  and  conventional  Alive.” 

manner.  They  are  the  author’s  veritable  Yet  it  was  in  Siberia  that  this  Russian 
offspring,  and  imagination  and  inspiration  was  converted  to  his  great  human  creed  of 
have  not  contributed  so  much  to  their  pity,  and  learned  to  know  criminals  as  few 
making  as  contact  with  life,  and  personal  men  have  known  them,  and  formulated 
experiences  and  adventuring.  his  ideas  regarding  “Crime  and  Punish- 

Three  recent  books,  at  least,  the  registry  ment” — that  the  sin  is  the  suffering  and  the 
of  whose  birth  may  be  found  in  the  writer’s  crime  is  the  punishment — which  he  put 
lives,  are  Mrs.  Garnett’s  new  English  trans-  into  his  well-known  book  of  this  title.  In 
lation  of  Feodor  Dostoevsky’s  novel,  “The  Siberia,  Dostoevsky  learned  to  look  upon 
Idiot”  (Macmillan);  Jack  London’s  alco-  criminals  as  human  beings,  much  like  grand 
holic  confessions,  called  “John  Barley-  dukes,  government  officials,  or  our  respect- 
corn”  (Century) ;  and  another  novel,  “Sons  able  churchgoing  selves.  He  sees  the  mur- 
and  Lovers,”  by  D.  H.  Lawrence  (Ken-  derer  and  the  harlot  as  more  unhappy  than 
nerley).  wicked. 

Those  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  Rus-  Idiotic,  it  w'ill  be  said;  and  this  is  just 
sian  Dostoevsky  will  realize  how  intimate-  what  we  are  to  understand  by  “The  Idiot.” 
ly  related  “The  Idiot”  is  to  himself,  and  When  the  mind  weakens,  perhaps  the 
how  full  the  story  is  of  personal  memories,  heart  rules.  “The  Idiot”  has  the  author’s 
For  example,  here  we  have  the  authentic  cruel  malady  of  epilepsy.  He  is  a  sort 
account  of  the  most  sensational  episode  in  of  “pure  fool,”  a  Don  Quixote,  a  saint, 
the  author’s  career,  when,  sixty-four  years  yet  a  wonderfully  human  and  likeable 
ago  this  very  month,  he  stood  for  twenty  and  unliterary  saint,  needing  no  painted 
minutes  in  a  Moscow  square,  with  nineteen  attributes  of  gridiron  or  arrow  to  label  him. 
young  companions,  awaiting  execution.  He  is  willing  to  marry  the  courtesan  be- 
The  ghastly  incident  has  been  often  des-  cause  she  is  unhappy  and  because,  para- 
cribed.  The  coffins  stood  in  a  row  facing  doxically,  he  “can’t  bear  to  see  her  face.” 
the  victims.  Twenty  times  the  words  had  In  the  final  dramatic  chapter  he  shares 
been  repeated,  “Sentenced  to  be  shot.”  the  vigil  over  the  woman’s  body  with  the 
Three  men  were  already  tied  to  the  poles,  murderer,  stretching  out  trembling  hands 
with  their  heads  stuck  in  bags.  Suddenly  to  stroke  his  cheeks — “he  could  do  no 
an  officer,  waving  a  white  handkerchief,  more.” 

dashed  into  the  square.  The  drums  rolled.  We  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  affecta- 
and  the  Czar’s  reprieve  was  read.  The  tion  about  reading  foreign  authors.  Give 
death  sentence  was  changed  to  Siberia,  a  man  an  unpronounceable  name,  let  it  be 
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known  that  he  is  more  than  a  little  mad,  and 
that  his  private  life  is  full  of  scandal,  and 
he  is  sure  to  have,  if  not  a  large,  at  least 
a  select,  following.  But  Dostoevsky  was 
not  mad.  Nordau  has  not  got  him  on  his 
sinister  list.  And  the  only  evil  effect 
“The  Idiot”  could  have  on  young  and  sen¬ 
sitive  readers  would  be  to  send  them  to 
sleep,  for  it  is  very  long. 

0 

You  might  think  some  experiences  would 
be  so  intimate  that  the  most  intrepid  author 
would  hesitate  to  chronicle  them.  But 
Jack  London  isn’t  afraid  to  follow  where 
timid  Charles  Lamb  and  the  dignified  De 
Quincey  have  led. 

“John  Barleycorn”  is  a  frank,  serious, 
and  apparently  truthful  account  of  Mr. 
London’s  adventures  w’ith  alcohol,  from 
the  time  when,  a  five-year-old,  he  drank  his 
father’s  beer — and  it  made  him  sick,  to 
when  he  became  a  famous  author,  and  din¬ 
ners  were  given  for  him,  and  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  insidious  cocktail;  until  now 
when,  shaking  up  a  drink  for  his  friends, 
he  confesses  to  an  extra  “dividend”  for  him¬ 
self  in  the  privacy  of  the  pantry,  and  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  he  needs  the  “kick.” 

De  Quincey  was  a  young  man  before  the 
“beatific  druggist”  gave  him  the  miracle- 
working  drug.  London  was  more  pre¬ 
cocious.  He  began  at  five.  When  he  was 
seven  he  went  to  a  dance  and,  with  the 
other  husky  field-hands  on  the  truck-farm 
where  he  worked,  took  his  girl,  and  got 
intoxicated  on  the  cheap  red  wine.  WTien 
he  was  sixteen,  and  a  prince  of  oyster  pi¬ 
rates  on  the  western  coast,  in  twelve  hours 
once  he  spent  $i8o  on  drinks — with  what 
results  he  leaves  to  our  imagination;  merely 
adding  that  “if  that  isn’t  a  purple  passage 
he  would  like  to  know  what  is!” 

Now,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  experiences, 
with  middle  age  upon  him — and  perhaps 
dysf>epsia,  as  the  skeptical  will  say — Mr. 
London  would  like  to  see  “John  Barley¬ 
corn”  made  less  “convenient,”  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  war  on  him,  even,  we  are 
led  to  infer,  if  he  has  to  join  a  men’s 
suffrage  league  to  do  it.  He  has  been  con¬ 
verted  to  woman’s  suffrage  because  he  hopes 
the  women  will  wreak  some  of  their  mili¬ 
tancy  on  Barleycorn. 

But  London’s  book  tells  more  than  his 
adventures  with  alcohol,  and  is  jjerhaps  as 


intimate  an  account  as  we  shall  have  of  his 
amazing  career  and  daring  personality. 
It  tells  of  a  cheated  childhood,  in  fact  of  a 
childhood  missed  out  altogether.  When  a 
very  young  boy  he  w'orked  for  ten  cents  an 
hour  in  a  canning  factory,  for  ten,  twelve, 
and  once  at  least  for  thirty-six  hours  at  a 
stretch.  No  purple  passage  this!  Wherein 
perhaps  we  have  the  whole  moral  and  the 
lesson. 

0 

“Sons  and  Lovers,”  by  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
is  a  finished  example  of  the  old  wives’ 
school  of  fiction  Arnold  Bennett  has  made 
popular  in  England,  distinguishing  features 
of  which  are  that  before  marrying  off  the 
lovers,  in  accord  with  modern  eugenic 
thought,  full  inquirj'  must  first  be  made 
into  the  lives  of  the  parents  and  even 
grandparents;  and  there  must  be  no  moral¬ 
izing,  but  all  the  facts! 

The  author  is  a  young  Englishman,  who 
is  known  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  drab  and  grimy  life  of  Derby¬ 
shire  miners.  He  was  born  in  1885  near 
Nottingham,  and  his  early  years  were  spent 
in  the  mining  community  which  is  the 
scene  of  the  story.  He  thus  has  a  close 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the 
miners  on  which  to  base  the  history  of  the 
single  family  presented  in  “Sons  and 
Lovers.” 

In  the  story  we  read  that  the  father 
“went  down”  into  the  mines  when  he  was 
ten,  which  probably  sufficiently  explains 
him.  Interest  centers  in  the  mother,  a 
bright  and  pathetic  figure,  who  is  described 
with  {xissionate  sympathy  but  no  senti¬ 
mentality;  and  in  two  sons,  who  are  viewed 
first  in  their  relations  to  their  mother  and 
later  in  their  relations  to  other  women. 

There  is  a  theme  of  a  sort  in  an  ampli¬ 
fication  of  the  Byronic  phrase  that  love  for 
a  man  is  something  apart  and  work  is  his  ex¬ 
istence.  At  the  close  w’e  have  the  man  re¬ 
plying,  to  the  woman’s  question  as  to  whether 
he  wants  her,  “Not  much,”  and  turning  to 
the  “faintly  humming,  glowing  town.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  written  poetrv’,  which 
may  account  for  the  effective  mingling  of 
earthy  realism  and  beautiful,  lyrical  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  book.  If  Masefield,  the  poet, 
should  now  turn  his  hand  to  fiction,  we  can 
imagine  he  might  produce  a  story  like  “Sons 
and  Lovers.”  It  is  not  a  story  to  be  read 
and  forgotten.  It  sticks. 


FROM  ACROSS  THE  HUDSON. 

NEW  York's  towers  .yre  steepi.es  of  the  bcsi.nkss  of  this  world. 


^CHRISTMAS 
for  CITIES 

hy 

GERALD  STANLEY  LEE 


AUTHOR  or  ''CROWDS.*' 


WITH  NIGHT  PICTURES  OF  NEW  YORK.  LONDON,  AND  PARIS  BY 

VAN  DER  WEYDE 


WANT  a  Christmas  that  goes  with  great  cities. 

Why  should  Christmas — that  stem,  imperious  moment  in  the 
world  when,  with  a  child’s  cry  and  a  woman’s  smile,  God  turned 
the  earth  over  and  began  all  in  a  moment  a  new  human  race — why 
should  Christmas  be  tucked  away  in  men’s  minds  as  a  feebly  pretty, 
country  sentiment,  a  woman’s  holiday,  a  baby’s  frolic — the  sublimest 
event  on  earth  thrust  playfully  into  the  bottom  of  a  stocking? 

The  challenge  goes  out  from  a  world  of  men  to  the  churches.  We 
want  a  men’s  Christmas,  a  Christmas  that  goes  with  the  Singer  Tower, 
with  the  ring  of  the  subways  under  New  York,  with  the  mighty  railway 
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stations,  with  the  Imperator,  with  Hell  Gate  Bridge — all  those  stem  and 
splendid  prayers  in  steel  and  stone,  of  men.  We  seek  a  Christ  who  graj> 
ples  with  the  things  and  the  men  we  see  about  us  every  day,  with  the 
shrewd  hop>es,  the  sublime  risks,  the  visions  and  desires  of  the  deep-heart¬ 
ed  city.  A  Christmas  that  is  afraid  of  us  and  suspicious  of  democracy  or 
crowds,  tremulous  about  great  cities;  that  does  not  dare  tackle  a  big, 
serious,  actual,  social  human  fact  like  a  skyscrap)er,  with  its  religion;  a 
Christmas  that  in  its  secret  heart  longs  for  dells  to  be  good  in,  prefers 
village-greens  for  God,  and  all  those  dear  old  gentle,  cross-road  altars — 
we  will  not  be  put  off  with. 

I  have  been  looking  at  these  pictures  of  three  great  cities  at  night. 
They  give  one  the  sudden  sense  of  seeing  the  city  as  it  really  is.  How 
New  York  stirs  one  while  one  looks! — like  some  mighty  host,  like  a 
battle.  And  when  I  look  upon  New  York  in  this  way,  look  upon  that 
stup>endous  fighting  spirit  in  it,  fighting  against  the  air,  against  the  sea, 
that  huge  conquering  will  toward  Nature,  toward  human  nature,  iron, 
copper,  radium,  icebergs,  trusts.  .  .  .  New  York  struggling  like  some 
dim,  splendid  god  with  diemistry,  geology,  astronomy,  hitching  up  the 
clouds,  melting  down  the  earth,  and  butting  up  into  the  sky — I  feel  very 
lonely  about  what  is  supposed  to  do  for  a  Christmas  for  New  York. 

Hanging  a  stocking  on  the  corner  of  the  Metropolitan  Tower  does  not 
strike  me  as  a  Christmas  for  New  York.  Neither  does  a  mere  mantel¬ 
piece  Christmas,  or  giving  dolls  to  children  who  ought  to  have  play¬ 
grounds,  caramels  when  they  need  air,  cards  with  “Jesus”  on  them  when 
they  need  milk,  beef,  schools,  and  religion — religion — something  happy 
and  real  and  serious  to  believe  about  New  York  while  they  live  in  it. 

And  when  I  go  into  a  chapel,  and  look  about  me  at  what  is  supposed  to 
be  a  Saviour  for  New  York,  and  when  I  hear  the  good  people  about  me 
singing  a  hymn,  “Knocking,  knocking,  who  is  there?”  and  when  I  find 
that  they  are  presenting  this  kind  of  a  Saviour,  gravely,  sadly,  wearily,  as 
a  Saviour  for  New  York,  an  innocent,  helpless  Saviour  for  the  great  city, 
I  am  filled  with  sorrow — and  then  with  a  glad,  sudden  anger! 

I  find  myself  saying:  “I  will  not  have  a  mere  country  Saviour!  I  will 
not  worship  or  try  to  get  others  to  worship  a  Saviour  who  says  ‘Please’ 
to  New  York;  an  ineffectual,  plaintive  person,  a  lovely  outsider,  clinging 
and  teasing  for  souls,  pulling  and  nagging  faintly  at  the  mighty  city, 
fearing  it  can  not  be  good.  I  will  not  have  my  New  Testament  tum^ 
into  a  kind  of  back-to-the-soil  argument  j  faint  and  full  of  suspicion  and 
weariness  toward  cities  and  toward  crowds.” 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  boys  are  getting  out  of  the  Sunday-schools 
and  churches  as  quickly  as  they  can,  is  that  a  clinging,  lady-like  religion 
does  not  interest  them.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  Christmas,  except  as  a 
kind  of  annual  little  heaven  for  department  stores,  does  not  interest 
grown  men  in  New  York,  is  that  these  same  men  daily,  hourly,  are  believ¬ 
ing,  and  acting  as  if  they  believed,  big,  faithful,  and  daring  things  for  New 
York,  and  they  do  not  want  to  be  interrupted  by  a  Christmas  that  feels 
afraid  of  business  or  of  splendid,  manful,  iron-hearted  cities. 

The  people  in  New  York  to-day  who  are  really  having  a  Christmas, 
who  are  really  worshiping  and  confessing  Christ  in  it,  are  the  people 
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in  it,  inside  the  churches  or  out,  who  are  believing  the  biggest  things  for 
New  York,  who  have  staked  New  York  off  for  Christ,  who  have  assailed 
the  city  with  the  Golden  Rule,  with  big  motives,  with  high  service,  and 
who  are  taking  it  for  granted  in  private  business,  in  public  affairs,  that 
men  and  religion,  Christ  and  New  York,  belong  together. 

These  men  may  be  exceptional  men,  but  they  have  the  only  Christ¬ 
mas  that  is  big  enough  or  that  has  gusto  enough  to  claim  for  its  own  a 
great,  ringing  book  like  the  New  Testament. 

So  here  is  the  Christmas  challenge  of  the  men  of  New  York! 

To  the  men  and  women  of  sterner  stuff  who  have  the  authority  over 
this  world  that  comes  of  believing  in  it,  who  sway  cities  because  they  glory 
in  them — to  the  men  who  are  fearless  and  expectant  before  crowds, 
who  are  uncowed  by  steel  and  glass,  and  humble  only  before  God,  we 
app)eal  from  the  churches  to  you  for  a  Christ  that  goes  with  New  York! 

To  your  churches.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  visible  and  invisible;  to 
your  banks,  trade-unions.  Socialists,  poets,  and  priests;  to  your  young 
men  thronging  through  the  great  schools;  to  your  teachers,  fathers,  your 
young  mothers;  to  the  little  boys  playing  in  the  streets — we  send  out  this 
Christmas  challenge  for  a  Christ  that  goes  with  New  York! 

To  editors  who  hold  the  great  gates  to  the  people;  to  reporters  who 
trace  the  first  faint  footsteps  of  God  down  the  city  streets;  to  cartoonists; 
to  novelists,  movie-men,  humorists,  and  prophets — New  York,  with  all 
its  chimneys  and  crosses,  its  hells  and  boy  choirs,  sends  out  this  Christ¬ 
mas  challenge  to  You,  that  you  shall  search  out  for  it,  shall  place  and 
keep  on  high  before  it  where  all  may  watch  across  a  nation,  our  men  of 
vision,  our  statesmen  or  Crowd-Men  in  business,  our  city-inventors,  our 
God-engineers,  our  men  who  shall  give  us  the  news  about  ourselves, 
who  shall  organize  the  visions  of  the  people,  gather  up  the  wills  of 
crowds,  and  move  Christ  in  from  the  country. 

The  latest  news  to-day  is  that  men  are  trying  to  be  good  in  crowds. 

A  thousand  years  or  so  ago  when  two  men  stood  by  the  roadside  and 
made  a  bargain  it  was  their  affair.  When  two  men  stand  on  the  sidewalk 
now  and  make  a  bargain — say  in  New  York — they  have  to  deal  with 
ninety  million  f>eople  who  are  not  there.  They  do  this  by  imagining 
what  the  ninety  million  people  would  do  and  say  and  how  they  would  like 
to  be  done  by,  if  they  were  there.  Working  this  out  and  making  sure 
of  it  as  well  as  we  can,  before  we  act,  is  religion. 

Religion  two-men  size,  or  man-and-woman  size,  or  one-family  size, 
or  two-family  size,  or  village  size,  has  been  worked  out.  Doing  as  one 
would  be  done  by  with  a  few  people  is  a  thing.any  man  can  arrange  for 
himself  by  sitting  down  and  reading  his  Bible  a  few  minutes.  He  can 
manage  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by  as  far  as  the  next  yard.  But  how 
about  doing  as  one  would  be  done  by  with  ninety  million  people,  all 
sizes,  all  climates,  all  religions,  Buffalo,  New  Orleans,  Seattle?  How 
about  doing  as  one  would  be  done  by  three  thousand  miles? 

Working  this  out  personally  and  in  crowds  all  together  and  doing  it 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  in  the  year,  and  then  getting  together 
and  singing  about  doing  it  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  will  make  a 
Christmas  that  goes  with  great  cities. 


LUDGATB  CIRCt’S  AND  FLEET  STREET,  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  ST.  PADL’S 
CATHEDRAL,  LONDON. 


A  VAST  DARKNESS  PIERCED  WITH  A  MILLION  POINTS— FAINT  SYMBOLS  OF 
MILLIONS  OF  HOPES  AND  AMBITIONS  AND  STROGGLES  THAT  MEET  AND  BLEND 
IN  THE  BROAD  WHITE  LIGHT  OF  A  COMMON  HUMANITY.  SO  I  SAW  THE  CITY. 


NEW  YORK  FROM  THE  SINGER  TOWER,  LOOKING  NORTHEAST,  ACROSS  CITY 

HALL  PARK. 


AND  I  SAW  A  MIGHTY  CITY  FULL  OF  A  KIND  OF  IRON  GLADNESS,  AND  HOPE 
AND  FAITH  IN  MEN— A  THOUSAND  SKYSCRAPERS  REACHING  UP  AND  REACH¬ 
ING  UP,  CRYING  “l  will!  I  WILL!  I  WILL!”  TO  GOD. 


« 


WHAT  IF  THE  GOTHIC  TOWERS  OF  A  NATION'S 
CHIEF  BUILDING  MEANT  ALWAYS  THE  FINEST 
ASPIRATION  FOR  A  WHOLE  PEOPLE,  AND  THE 
LIGHT  ON  ITS  SUMMIT  WERE  THE  LIGHT  OF 
TRUE  JUSTICE  MADE  VISIBLE? 
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PARI?,  AS  A  GARGOYLE  ON  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  NOTRE  DAME  SEES  IT. 


IMMOVABLE,  FIXED  THROUGH  THE  AGES,  HR 
BROODS  OVER  A  CITY  SHIFTING,  TURBULENT, 
TOSSED  IN  THE  WIND  OF  ITS  PASSIONS,  YET 
ALWAYS  INTENSELY  ALIVE  AND  ALWAYS  FEAR¬ 
LESS  OF  LIFE  AND  OF  FREEDOM. 


NEW  YORK’S  TWO  GREAT  WHITE  WAYS,  FROM  THE  FLATIRON  BUILDING. 


AND,  AS  I  LOOKED,  TWO  GREAT  TUNNELS  OF  LIGHT  BORED  THROUGH  THE 
DARKNESS,  FULL  OF  LITTLE  DOTS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  CAUGHT  AS  IN  SOME 
TIDE  AND  SWEPT  ON  TOGETHER — BUT  EACH  TO  HIS  O^VN  HELL  ALONE,  AND 
EACH  TO  HIS  OWN  HEAVEN  ALONE. 
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PLACE  DE  LA  CONCORDE,  PARIS. 


THE  LIGHTS  SEEMED  TO  ME  LIKE  THOSE 
FLA.\1ING  FLOWERS  THAT  RECLAIM  A  REGION- 
MADE  BROWN  AND  BARE  BY  THE  DEVASTATION 
OF  FIRE.  HERE  .MEN  HAD  DIED  BECAUSE  .MEN 
WERE  TRYING  TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  LIVE — TO¬ 
GETHER.  AND  THE  GREAT  PLAIN  OF  PEACE¬ 
FUL  LIGHTS  BORE  .MUTE  WITNESS  THAT  THEY 
WERE  LEARNING. 
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LOOKING  NORTH  FROM  THE  SINGER  BI?ILDING. 


AND  I  SAW  THE  CITY  LIKE  A  BATTLE — THAT 
VAST,  ALL-ENFOLDING,  BOTTOMLESS,  ROOF¬ 
LESS  DARKNESS  REACHING  UP  AND  REACHING 
OUT  AND  ROLLING  IN — THE  FIERCE,  EAGER, 
MIGHTY  LITTLE  CITY  BEATING  IT  OFF— LONG 
FLAILS  OF  LIGHT  CALLED  STREETS,  MILLIONS 
OF  LITTLE  PORTHOLES  ALL  FIRING  AWAY  AT 
THE  BLACKNESS, ^BEATING  IT  OFF! 
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HIGH  BRIDGE  AND  THE  SPEEDWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


AND  I  SAW  STREETS  OVER  STREETS,  AND 
STREETS  UNDER  STREETS,  AND  STREETS  BE¬ 
NEATH  THE  SEA,  AND  RIVERS  CLIMBING  OVER 
RIVERS— A  DAUNTLESS  CITY  THAT  ACCEPTED 
EVERY  CHALLENGE. 
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THE  PONT-NEUF,  PARIS. 


AT  EVERY  TURN  THE  SHEER  MARVEL  OK 
LIGHT,  AND  ITS  SUBMISSION  TO  MAN’S  WILL, 
AMAZED  ME  AFRESH.  IT  WAS  AS  IF  FOR  THE 
FIRST  TIME  I  REALIZED  ITS  BEAUTY  AND  ITS 
POWER. 


PICCADILLY  CIRCUS,  LONDON, 


THE  DIVERSE  SPIRITS  OF  CITIES  SPEAK  IN 
THEIR  LIGHTING.  WHERE  NEW  YORK  DAZZLES 
AND  CHALLENGES,  WITH  THE  DARING  OF 
YOUTHFUL  VITALITY,  LONDON’S  LIGHTS  SPEAK 
WITH  A  GRAVER  DIGNITY,  A  RESTRAINED 
BEAUTY,  A  TEMPERED  FORCE. 


^he 

GLUE 

that 

BINDS 


hjf 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


N  THE  deck  of  the  Susan- 
Mary,  Boston  to  Canton, 
Captain  Nathan  Gill  sniffed 
the  air  of  the  China  Sea 
critically,  and  pointed  his 
weather-beaten  old  nose  now  north-north¬ 
west  and  again  north  by  east. 

It  was  a  fair  morning  in  the  early  1830’s, 
and  the  Susan-Mary,  close-hauled  to  the 
breeze  that  shepherded  a  flock  of  Chinese- 
white  clouds  above  the  Chinese-blue  ocean, 
was  at  last  approaching  the  mouth  of  Can¬ 
ton  River.  Already  she  had  sighted  junks; 
but  just  now  only  two  sails  were  visible,  a 
British  merchantman,  presumably  out¬ 
ward-bound  from  Canton,  approaching  on 
her  port  bow,  and  a  small,  rakish-looking 
black  schooner  coming  up  rapidly  on  her 
port  beam.  Thus  the  three  vessels  formed 
a  contracting  triangle. 

It  was  a  pretty  marine  picture,  and  yet 
Captain  Gill  sniffed  at  it.  Old,  experienced 
sea-dog  that  he  was,  he  had  objected  to  ta¬ 
king  out  an  unarmed  vessel;  but  Mr.  Silas 
Pettigrew,  fitting  the  Susan-Mary  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  famous  E  Pluribus  Unum  Fish 
Glue  to  the  teeming  population  of  China, 
believed  in  Universal  Peace  and  had  over¬ 
ruled  the  objection.  And  now,  almost 
within  sight  of  his  destination,  something  in 
the  air  seemed  strangely  sinister — a  faint, 
subtle  aroma  distinguishable  only  to  a  nose 
made  delicate  by  sixty-odd  years  of  seafaring. 

Captain  Nathan  told  himself  he  would 
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know  what  it  was  presently;  meantime  he 
got  his  glass  and  examined  the  schooner. 
She  was  a  tidy,  seamanlike  vessel.  On  the 
field  of  vision  a  burly  seaman  p>opped  into 
view  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  an  innocent  but 
nerve-racking  toy  to  which  his  wild  red 
whiskers  gave  him  a  strong  family  resem¬ 
blance;  but  unlike  any  jack-in-the-box 
yet  manufactured,  he,  too,  had  a  telescope. 
Catching  the  captain’s  eye,  he  waved  his 
hand  cheerily,  a  gesture  to  which  the  other 
absently  but  politely  responded.  Other¬ 
wise  the  deck  seemed  empty  except  for  a 
stout,  bald-headed  helmsman,  whose  mouth 
opened  and  closed  spasmodically.  Evident¬ 
ly  the  fellow  was  singing,  and,  had  Captain 
Nathan  been  familiar  with  the  lip  alphabet, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  hear  him: 

“In  sun  an’  shade  our  horrid  trade 
We  follers  night  an’  day. 

To  make  folks  croak  we  think  a  joke, 

We  murders  while  we  may. 

Some  men  delight  in  lily-white 
An’  see-dentary  lives; 

But  loot  an’  kill  we  alius  will 
While  one  o’  us  survives. 

We  risks  th’  noose,  but  wot’s  th’  use 
O’  swingin’  till  ye’re  swung? 

They  does  th’  trick  so  neat  an’  quick 
Ye  hardly  know  ye’re  hung. 

To  die  in  bed,  when  all  is  said, 

Is  ladylike  an’  tame. 

It  lacks  th’  fun  o’  bein’  one 
As  dies  exceedin’  game. 

Our  sharpened  steel  we  likes  to  feel 
A-carvin’  human - ’’ 
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“Avast  th’  ditty,  Bald  Head!” 
said  the  red-whiskered  man  sud¬ 
denly.  “Th’  cap’n’s  a-wrigglin’ 
of  lus  stabbord  ear,  an’  it  ain’t 
no  use  tellin’  th’  pore  cuss  wot’s 
a-comin’  till  we  hists  th’  rover.” 

“An’  wot’s  th’  matter  o’  histin’ 
ole  Skull-an ’-Bones  to  once,  Whis-  ^ 

ker?”  queried  a  tall,  wickedly  ^ 

handsome  fellow,  whose  long, 
graceful  yellow  mustaches  had  z' 
been  tucked  over  his  ears  to  J 

keep  them  out  of  harm’s  way  as 
he  sat  with  six  others  under  the  ijL 
weather  bulwarks,  all  more  or 
less  naked,  busily  sharpening  cut-  V 
lases  on  the  soles  of  their  bare, 
leathery  feet.  He  tried  the  edge  Jiy 
of  his  cutlas  on  his  hairy  fore- 
arm  and  smiled  with  cruel  sat- 
isfaction  to  find  it  almost  sharp 
enough  to  shave  with. 

“Th’  matter  o’  that,  Yaller 
Mustaches,”  said  Red  Whisker 
decisively,  “is  as  here  be  two 
p)ooty  vessels  a-comin’  together — 
an’  we  wants  to  git  both  on  ’em.” 

And  he  again  waved  his  hand 
to  the  threatened  Susan-Mary 
with  hypocritical  friendliness. 

Behind  the  bulwarks,  safely  hidden  from 
Captain  Nathan’s  telescop)e,  the  seven  men 
grinned  at  one  another  wdth  horrible  under¬ 
standing.  The  helmsman  stopped  singing; 
but  he  continued  to  hum,  and  as  the  seven 
blade -sharpeners  hummed  in  chorus  the 
effect  was  curiously  and  hideously  beeish. 
Every  now  and  then  they  paused  and 
dipp)^,  bee-like,  into  a  pannikin  of  rum 
that  went  from  one  to  another;  and  even 
if  their  occupation  had  not  betrayed  them, 
the  untamed  criminality  of  their  hard- 
baked  faces,  had  the  captain  seen  them, 
would  have  left  no  px>ssible  doubt  of  their 
character. 

When  the  cutlases  were  sharp>ened,  each 
took  a  blade  in  his  teeth,  wriggled  on  his 
belly  across  the  deck,  and  disapp>eared, 
head  first  like  a  snake,  into  the  cabin. 

Meantime  aboard  the  Susan-Mary  Cap>- 
tain  Gill  had  called  up  his  first  officer. 

“Mr.  Tarr,”  he  asked,  “did  ye  ever  smell 
pirates?” 

Mr.  Tarr  frowned,  and  then  thought 
better  of  it.  There  was  something  in  the 
captain’s  cold,  calm  eye  that  discouraged 
criticism;  and  if  this  was  coarse  humor,  Mr. 


Tarr  decided  he  had  better  fall  in  with  it. 

“What  do  they  smell  like?”  he  asked 
curiously. 

“Rum  an’  villainy!”  said  the  captain 
gravely.  “Jest  as  the  British  navy  smells 
o’  soap  an’  tyranny.  An’,  wot’s  more,  Mr. 
Tarr,”  he  added,  moving  his  old  nose  like  a 
rabbit,  “/  smell  both  on  ’emi” 

At  that  statement,  so  matter-of-fact  that 
it  precluded  anything  but  the  most  serious 
conviction,  Mr.  Tarr  paled  under  his  tan. 
He  was  a  young  officer,  unfamiliar  with 
pirates,  unable  to  smell  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary  and,  like  many  of  us,  unwilling 
to  admit  that  he  did — unless,  for  example, 
it  was  roses  or  a  steak  and  onions.  But  he 
had  often  heard  of  the  remarkable  powers 
of  observation  develop)ed  by  exp)erience  in 
a  man  like  the  captain.  He  hazarded  an 
explanation,  but  he  had  no  real  faith  in  it. 

“Perhaps  it’s  the  glue,  captain,”  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

“Glue!”  sneered  Captain  Gill.  “It’s 
pirates  an’  British  navy,  though  I  ain’t  so 
sure  of  the  navy,  an’  mebbe  it’s  only  a  re¬ 
tired  officer,  traveling  passenger,  aboard 
yonder  merchantman.  Pirates  it  be,  Mr. 


The  Glue  That  Binds 


used  up  a  hogs¬ 
head;  and  behind 
their  feverishly 
THE  HELMSMAN  Pointing  figures 
CONTINUED  TO  HUM,  siHoke  and  Steam 
AND  AS  THE  SEVEN  jwured  from  the 
BLADE-SHARPENERS  galley  Even  Mr 

HUMMED  IN  CHORUS  Rarl/Jr  tViPcimPr 
THE  EFFECT  WAS  marker, the super- 

cuRiousLY  AND  ca^gOj  was  busy, 
HIDEOUSLY  BEEiSH.  Wringing  his 


Tarr,  an’  they’re  on  that  schooner!  But  ef 
they  think  Cap’n  Nathan  Gill  is  easy  looted, 
they’re  off  their  reckonin’.  I’ve  fit  ’em 
with  guns  an’  now — God  bless  my  soul! — 
I’ll  fight  ’em  with  glue  an’  bilin’  water! 
Have  th’  men  heave  up  a  hogshead  o’  th’ 
E  Pluribus  Unum,  Mr.  Tarr,  an’  spread  th’ 
Sticky  stuff  over  th’  deck  just  back  o’  th’ 
bulwarks.  An’  tell  cookie  to  start  th’  wash- 
biler,  hitch  the  fire-hose  to  th’  biler,  man 
th’  pump,  an’  bring  me  th’  nozzle.” 

At  such  a  moment  one  man  dominates 
everything;  inspires  confidence;  drives,  so 
to  speak,  the  fist  of  audacity  into  the  solar 
plexus  of  despair.  The  merchantman  might 
or  might  not  be  able  to  help  them,  but  it 
was  unwise  to  count  on  her;  what  the  cap¬ 
tain  wanted  was  for  the  schooner  to  attempt 
hoarding. 

Fortunately,  the  glue  had  been  shippied  in 
hogsheads  as  well  as  bottles;  and  busy  sea¬ 
men,  under  Mr.  Tarr’s  pallid  but  able  direc¬ 
tion,  spread  it  with  paint-brushes.  They 


CURIOUSLY  AND  ca^gOj  was  busy, 
HIDEOUSLY  BEEISH.  Wringing  his 
hands  one  way  to 
think  of  the  waste 
of  glue  if  the  cap- 
tain’s  nose  was 
mistaken;  and 

ed.  The  schooner 
was  on  them,  her  bow  alive  with  band¬ 
aged  heads,  nefariously  expectant  faces, 
and  teeth-gripped  cutlases;  and  above  this 
awful  exhibit — the  captain  wished  that 
Mr.  Silas  Pettigrew  might  be  there  to  see  it! 
— a  black  ball  climbed  the  mast  and  un¬ 
folded  its  grinning  death’s-head  with  a 
flippety-flif)-flap-flip  that  sounded  like  a 
demoniac  titter.  Everybody,  such  is  the 
power  of  imagination  and  suggestion,  smelt 
pirates;  everybody  (if  the  noise  they  made 
could  be  called  music)  heard  them  sing¬ 
ing: 

“Th’  good  ole  man,  he  walks  th’  plank. 

His  step  is  firm  but  slow. 

Ho,  boys,  ho! 

He  hits  th’  ocean - ” 

“Pump!!!!”  roared  Captain  Nathan,  and 
leveled  the  nozzle. 

The  ships  ground  together,  and  Red 
Whisker,  always  first  in  any  desperate  ven¬ 
ture,  vaulted  the  bulwarks:  but  Captain 
Nathan  got  him  in  mid-air  and  he  landed 
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back  again,  upside  down  and  cursing  defi¬ 
antly,  on  his  own  vessel. 

Passing  him  like  a  living  oath,  the  bald- 
headed  pirate  dodged  the  hose  and  was  over 
the  bulwarks.  He  landed  like  the  first  rain¬ 
drop  of  a  summer  shower,  only  considerably 
harder;  and  at  the  same  instant,  like  speech 
and  motion  in  the  latest  improved  photo¬ 
play,  a  cannon  boomed  unexpectedly  abeam 
the  Susan-Mary.  Quickly  as  she  had  made 
the  attack,  the  pirate  schooner  dropped 
astern,  and  Captain  Gill  wasted  hot  water 
on  the  China  Sea  as  it  widened  between 
them. 

Right  you  were  again  with  your  wise  old 
nose.  Captain  Nathan,  although  you  mod¬ 
estly  doubted  it!  The  side  of  the  merchant¬ 
man,  now  well  within  gunshot,  had  opened 
in  a  dozen  portholes,  through  which  a  dozen 
guns  spoke  viciously.  The  schooner  fled. 
H.  M.  S.  Spitfire,  disguised  as  a  peaceful 
merchantman  for  this  very  purpose  of  fool¬ 
ing  pirates,  pursued  her  vindictively.  And 
from  the  deck  of  the  Susan-Mary  arose  a 
plaintive  stream  of  indescribable  profanity. 

Just  inside  the  bulwarks  the  bald-head^ 
pirate  sat  on  the  tenacious  deck  and  tried 
in  vain  to  get  up — very  much  like  an  enor¬ 
mous  fly  on  the  sticky  fly-paper  which  had 
not  yet  been  invented.  Now  he  lifted  a 
foot;  now  he  lifted  a  hand;  but  there  re¬ 
mained  always  a  larger  surface  directly 
under  him — and  to  detach  that,  it  was 
necessary  to  put  both  hand  and  foot  back 
again.  Unsticking  himself  was  a  hop>eless 
business,  and  yet  he  stuck  to  it. 

All  the  time  he  talked  to  himself  bitterly 
(the  cutlas  that  he  still  gripped  in  his  teeth 
giving  a  sharper  edge  to  what  he  was  say¬ 
ing),  without  paying  the  slightest  attention 
to  whoever  was  looking  at  him.  And  ail 
the  time  his  evil  associates,  who  very  likely 
had  not  yet  missed  him,  led  the  Spitfire 
farther  and  farther  from  the  Susan-Mary. 

II 

In  the  cabin  of  the  Susan-Mary,  swinging 
at  anchor  opposite  the  spot  allotted  to  the 
Foreign  Colony  some  miles  below  Canton, 
Mr.  Ezra  Barker  was  introducing  Petti¬ 
grew’s  E  Pluribus  Unum  Fish  Glue  to  a 
Hong  merchant;  and  the  pidgin-English  of 
the  supercargo,  mingled  with  booming 
gongs  and  popping  firecrackers  outside  the 
vessel,  gloomily  told  Bald  Head,  the  Pirate, 
that  he  was  now  in  China.  Bound  hand  and 


foot  in  an  adjoining  stateroom,  he  listened 
moodily,  for  he  knew  already  too  much 
about  Pettigrew’s  to  take  any  real  pleasure 
in  hearing  how-  Mr.  Silas  Pettigrew  had 
come  to  invent  it. 

Four  days  captured,  he  was  still  alive, 
horribly  unshaven,  as  wicked  as  ever,  and 
p)erhaps  a  shade  thinner;  but  who  could 
say  what  he  would  be  like  by  the  time  the 
Susan-Mary  had  carried  him  half-way 
round  the  world  to  Boston  and  he  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  gallows? 

Nor  would  he  make  that  journey  in  this 
airy,  comfortable  stateroom,  where  he  lay 
£tt  present  because  the  captain  had  no  irons. 
To-morrow  at  latest,  so  Captain  Nathan  had 
told  him  as  he  cheerfully  measured  his 
scowling  captive’s  neck  with  a  piece  of 
string,  he  would  go  ashore  and  purchase  a 
steel  collar  with  a  chain  to  it;  and  then  it 
would  be  the  dark,  damp  hold  for  Bald 
Head,  and  rats  nibbling  his  toes  and  fingers 
whenever  he  tried  to  forget  his  misery  in 
restless  slumber. 

Hanging,  as  the  pirate  had  so  light- 
heartedly  sung  less  than  a  week  ago,  is  a 
quick  business;  you  hardly  know  it  is  hap- 
pjening  before  it  is  over.  But  the  song  had 
nothing  to  say  about  traveling  a  hundred 
and  thirty-odd  days  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel 
that  has  been  laden  with  fish-glue!  And 
with  rats  for  society! 

Pirates,  however,  were  seldom  worriers. 
Bald  Head  suffered;  but  the  thing  that  dis¬ 
tressed  him  far  more  than  to-morrow’s  rats 
or  next  winter’s  gallows,  was  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  and  increasing  need  of  a  shave.  He 
was  a  neat  pirate — the  kind  of  man,  in  fact, 
who  to-day  buys  all  the  new  safety  razors 
as  fast  as  they  are  invented — and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  shave  regularly  before  breakfast. 
His  chin,  like  that  of  many  better  but 
equally  bald  men,  was  ironically  productive 
(perhaps  this  over-activity  in  one  place  ac¬ 
counts  for  under-activity  in  another),  and 
now,  looking  downward  across  his  fat 
cheeks,  he  could  see  the  bristles.  They 
were  like  an  army.  Had  the  vile  wretch 
been  familiar  with  Shakesj>eare,  he  would 
have  thought  instinctively  of  Bimam  Wood 
coming  on  to  Dunsinane.  As  it  was,  he 
thought  of  a  scrubbing-brush.  And  the 
thing  was  growing  on  him,  like  any  other 
bad  habit,  hour  by  hour,  minute  by  minute, 
second  by  second.  Truly  Nature  is  won¬ 
derful!  Even  when  a  man  has  just  shaven, 
his  beard  is  still  growing. 
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Mr.  Barker’s  voice  rose  suddenly  louder, 
punctuated  by  a  p)epp>ery  sneeze  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Nathan.  The  door  had  swung  slightly 
open!  Evidently  the  captain,  who  was  ex¬ 
amining  his  captive’s  bonds  when  the  mer¬ 
chant  hailed  the  Susa n-M ary,  had  forgotten 
to  lock  it.  With  the  promptness  of  a  re¬ 
sourceful  man  who  allows  no  chance  to  get 
by  him,  the  pitifully  unshaven  pirate  sat 
up  in  his  berth,  pivoted  on  his  center  of 
gravity,  and  stood  unsteadily  on  his  bound 
feet.  The  door  swung  wider  .  .  .  if  Cap¬ 
tain  Nathan  noticed  it,  the  slight  but  possi¬ 
ble  hope  of  getting  into  the  cabin  and  find¬ 
ing  something  to  cut  his  bonds  would  van¬ 
ish  from  the  pirate’s  horizon.  Three 
lightning-like  hops  carried  him,  a  breathing 
bundle  of  grim  determination  and  hopeless 
iniquity,  to  the  door;  and  his  nose  was  clo¬ 
sing  it  when  the  scene  in  the  cabin,  with  the 
captain’s  strong  old  back  toward  him, 
tempted  the  pirate  to  leave  it  just  a  crack 
open. 

It  was  a  scene  worth  looking  at:  Glue 
Across  the  Sea:  East  and  West,  the  oldest 
and  the  youngest  living  civilizations  (as  a 
•  poet  or  statesman  might  have  described  it) 
imited,  at  that  moment,  by  the  tenacious 


genius  of  Mr.  Silas  Pettigrew!  The  Hong 
merchant,  seven  or  eight  Celestials  standing 
resjjectfully  behind  him,  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  table;  Mr.  Barker  and  Captain  Gill  on 
the  other;  and  between  them  a  lighted 
candle,  a  broken  plate,  and  a  little  bottle, 
with  Mr.  Pettigrew  himself  smiling  on  the 
label  that  made  the  pirate  curse  inwardly 
when  he  saw  it.  As  for  the  Chinamen,  they 
looked  so  much  alike  that  he  soon  lost 
interest  in  them.  It  was  as  if  the  Great 
Designer  had  been  perfectly  satisfied  with 
His  first  Chinaman  and  had  contented  Him¬ 
self  thereafter  with  putting  them  on  the 
market,  like  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  fish  glue,  in 
different  sizes. 

“Wifee  breakee  plate,”  Mr.  Barker  was 
saying  earnestly.  “Wringee  hands.”  He 
wrung  his  own  by  way  of  illustration. 
“Weepee — one — two — three  hour.  Hus¬ 
band,  he  comee.  What  can  do  makee  wifee 
no  weepee?  Smilee  much.  Feelee  pocket. 
Findee  one  piece  bottle  Pettiglew’s  E  Plu- 
sibus  Ulum.  Laughee  he-he!  Laughee  ha- 
ha!”  And  with  a  roguish,  kindly  expression 
that  he  must  have  believed  made  him  look 
like  a  good-natured  Chinese  husband 
smoothing  over  a  domestic  crisis,  Mr. 
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Barker  smoothed  his  own  neat  side-whis¬ 
kers,  picked  up  the  broken  plate,  dipped  the 
little  brush,  and  anointed  the  edges. 

“Lookee  good  chow-chow,”  said  a  stout, 
epicurean-looking  Celestial  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  “My  likee  tastee  he.”  He 
smacked  his  lips  suggestively,  but  Mr. 
Barker  paid  no  attention.  He  was  too  busy 
being  a  Chinese  husband.  And  they  might 
all  have  been  his  wives  together,  such  was 
the  interest  with  which  they  watched  him 
hold  the  plate  in  the  heat  of  the  candle  till 
the  glue  dried  firmly  and  the  miracle  was 
accomplished. 

Captain  Gill  sneezed  and  blew  out  the 
candle.  He  moved  back  his  chair,  and  Bald 
Head  promptly  closed  the  door  with  his 
nose.  From  the  other  side  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  captain,  who  knew  the  leisurely 
customs  of  the  East  better  even  than  the 
supercargo  himself.  “Nuff  sed  for  to-day, 
Mr.  Barker.  Suppwsey  have  gin  and  smoke- 
smoke  top-side  deckee?”  Then  the  moving 
of  chairs  and  the  patter  of  soft-shod  feet 
told  the  pirate  that  the  captain’s  invitation 
had  been  accepted. 

Bald  Head  waited.  Silence,  one  of  the 
few  things  that  Pettigrew’s  could  not  mend, 
fell  in  the  cabin  and  remained  unbroken. 
He  removed  his  restraining  nose.  The  door 
swung  open  and  he  hopped  into  the  cabin. 
However  desperate  his  plan,  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  full-formed  and  ready;  for  he  bent 
over  the  table,  nosed  the  plate  to  the  edge, 
and  pushed  it  over.  Surely  if  Captain  Na¬ 
than’s  nose  had  got  the  pirate  into  this 
predicament,  his  own  was  doing  its  best  to 
get  him  out  again.  The  plate  smashed  into 
half  a  dozen  pieces.  Measuring  the  dis¬ 
tance  carefully  with  his  eye,  the  pirate 
turned  his  back  to  the  largest  fragment; 
seated  himself  with  a  bump;  toppled  him¬ 
self  backward;  got  the  ragged  ^ge  of  the 
broken  crockery  under  his  bound  wrists; 
pwised  the  weight  of  his  body  on  his  heels 
and  shoulder  blades — and  began  sawing. 

It  was  a  slow,  patient,  laborious  business, 
much  like  one  of  those  wholesome  exercises 
by  which  nowadays  we  try  to  reduce  our 
flesh;  but,  unlike  most  of  us  who  begin 
such  an  exercise.  Bald  Head  kept  it  up  for 
more  than  a  minute.  You  might  have 
thought  he  meant  to  reduce  all  his  super¬ 
fluous  flesh  at  once  and  have  the  job  over 
with.  Fifteen  minutes — twenty — twenty- 
seven — and  the  wonderful  fellow  was  still 
exercising:  a  month  of  it  and,  if  he  still  lives, 


he  will  be  thin  enough  for  anybody.  For¬ 
tunately,  thirty  seconds  more  parted  the 
cord,  and  he  smiled  grimly  through  his 
bristles  as  he  reached  for  his  ankles. 

“An’  now,  cuss  me!”  muttered  the  pirate 
recklessly,  as  he  felt  of  his  chin  with  his 
thumb  and  forefinger,  “I’m  a-goin’  to  shave. 
An’  wot’s  more,”  he  added  wath  a  grim  sense 
of  humor,  “I’m  a-goin’  to  cut  this  crop  o’ 
chin-grass  with  th’  cap’n’s  razor!” 

Fortune  was  still  with  him.  Behind  the 
first  door  he  op>ened  was  the  captain’s 
stateroom  and  his  tools  for  shaving.  And  a 
pitcher  of  water!  Hot  water  would  have 
been  better,  but  cold  was  good  enough;  the 
pirate  chuckled  as  he  mixed  his  lather  in  the 
captain’s  shaving-mug,  marked  “Nathan” 
in  gold  letters,  and  transferred  it  gener¬ 
ously  to  his  wicked  countenance.  Already 
he  felt  better  and  more  like  himself.  A  little 
tune  came  softly  through  the  foam: 

“We  risks  th’  noose,  but  wot’s  th’  use 
O’  swinging’  till  ye’re  swung?’’ — 

as  he  began  stropping  the  captain’s  razor. 

Afternoon  was  waning  but  there  was  still 
plenty  of  light  to  shave  by;  and  few  proc¬ 
esses  are  better  for  thinking.  Byron,  it 
will  be  remembered,  used  to  comp)ose  some 
of  his  happiest  and  most  questionable  verse 
while  he  shaved;  Bald  Head,  unfortunately, 
had  something  more  practical  to  think 
about,  and  the  more  he  thought  about  it  the 
less  he  got  anywhere. 

His  thoughts  were  clear  enough.  First, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  appear  on  deck  before 
dark;  second,  it  would  be  unwise  to  stay 
in  this  cabin  until  dark,  for  at  any  moment 
Captain  Nathan  was  likely  to  come  down 
and  take  a  look  at  him;  third,  now  that  he 
had  a  razor  he  could  kill  the  captain;  fourth, 
while  he  was  doing  it  the  rest  of  the  crew 
would  recapture  him;  fifth,  now  that  he  had 
a  razor  he  could  rush  on  deck,  carve  his  way 
to  the  side,  and  leap  overboard;  sixth,  if  he 
leap>ed  overboard  in  such  a  public  and  sen¬ 
sational' way  he  would  attract  too  much 
attention  from  other  vessels. 

He  powdered  himself  with  the  captain’s 
talcum  and  saw  plainly — it  was  as  clear  as 
crystal — that  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
next  and  must  do  it  immediately.  Attd 
something  thing  had  come  down  the  ladder 
and  was  now  in  the  cabin! 

Razor  in  hand  the  pirate  stepp)ed  softly 
to  the  door  of  the  stateroom.  A  Chinaman, 
his  splendid  pig-tail  hanging  straight  under 


'you  makes  sound- 

ME  CUTTEE!” 


his  funny  Chinese  hat,  stood  at  the  table,  with  a  lurid  glitter  of  hope  and  determina- 
He  had  taken  up  the  bottle  of  E  Pluribus  tion.  “F<m/  no  shouted”  he  added,  with  a 
Unum;  dipped  the  little  brush;  was  about  grim  emphasis  unmistakable  in  any  lan- 
to  treat  himself  to  a  generous  mouthful  of  guage.  “You  makee  sound — me  cuttee!” 
that  honey -appearing  substance.  Involun-  He  held  up  the  razor  significantly;  and  as 
tarily,  moved  perhaps  by  that  better  nature  the  Chinaman  stood  motionless  with  sur- 
which  is  dormant  in  the  worst  of  us.  Bald  prise  and  horror.  Bald  Head  leaped  upon 
Head  uttered  a  startled  warning.  “Ef  ye  him  like  a  fat  panther, 
put  that  stuff  in  yer  mouth,  John,”  he  hissed 

from  the  doorway,  “ye’ll  wish  ye  hadn’t.”  Ill 

The  Chinaman  turned  and  stared  at  him. 

He  was  about  the  same  size  as  the  pirate;  Chingqua,  the  Hong  merchant,  sat  con- 
,  the  same  portly,  epicurean  Celestial,  in  tentedly  under  his  blue  silk  umbrella  and 
fact,  who  had  already  expressed  a  yearning  talked  amiable  pidgin-English  with  Captain 
desire  to  taste  the  E  Pluribus.  And  he  was  Gill  and  Mr.  Barker.  To  Western  eyes  he 
not  to  be  stopped.  His  native  blandness  looked  a  good  deal  like  a  live  lemon,  and 
gave  him  the  air  of  a  large  child  caught  in  both  his  hosts  wished  he  would  go  home  to 
the  jam  closet;  but  he  evidently  decided  his  crate  and  let  them  get  supp)er.  But 
that  the  interrupter  was  not  his  mother,  there  was  no  go  home  in  him.  There  he  sat. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  his  pig-tail  waved  drinking  gin,  smoking  cheroots,  and  shoot- 
gently.  ing  off  an  occasional  firecracker;  and  ap- 

“My  no  savvy  you  talkee,”  he  said  po-  parently  nothing  would  start  him  till  he  had 
litely.  “My  tastee.”  And,  having  spilled  finished  both  his  bunch  and  his  bottle, 
some  of  the  delicious  stuff  on  the  table,  he  Along  the  river,  China,  always  celebrating 
(lipped  the  brush  for  a  fresh  sample.  something,  was  whooping  it  up  spasmodic- 

“You  no  tastee,”  said  Bald  Head  firmly;  ally  with  gongs  and  firecrackers, 
and  his  evil  eyes  lighted,  one  after  the  other.  It  was  a  typical  late  afternoon  in  China, 
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or  as  near  that  mysterious  empire  as  any 
foreigner  was  allowed  to  penetrate.  Treaty 
relations  with  the  West  were  not  yet  estate 
lished;  from  the  deck  they  could  see  the 
rectangular  row  of  commercial  buildings, 
each  flying  a  different  flag,  that  were  the 
only  foothold  of  the  barbarian  on  the  shore 
of  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  Beyond  lay 
China  and  those  innumerable  homes  in 
which  Mr.  Barker  hoped  that  Pettigrew’s 
E  Pluribus  Unum  Fish  Glue  would  soon 
become  a  household  necessity. 

Here  and  there  a  queer,  outlandish  vessel 
from  France,  England,  Portugal,  or  Amer¬ 
ica  mingled  with  the  dign^ed  Chinese 
junks  or  lighter  “fast  crabs”  and  “scramb- 
bling  dragons;”  and  the  big,  bright  eyes, 
sensibly  painted  on  the  bows  of  every 
Chinese  craft  to  see  where  it  is  going,  seemed 
to  twinkle  with  amusement  at  the  oddity 
of  this  foreign-devil  shipping.  Now  and 
then  a  cracker  popped  cheerily  on  board 
the  Susan-Mary,  where  the  Chinamen  who 
had  accompanied  the  merchant  fraternized 
condescendingly  with  the  weird  but  inter¬ 
esting  crew  of  that  quaintly  amusing 
vessel. 

One  Chinaman,  fatter  and  perhaps  more 
poetic  than  the  others,  stood  apart  and  con¬ 
templated  the  river,  curiously  studying  a 
British  bark  that  was  preparing  to  drop 
down-stream  when  the  tide  was  favor¬ 
able. 

“Speakin’  of  that  glue  and  th’  way  th’ 
stuff  sticks,”  said  Captain  Nathan  gloomily, 
“me  spinnee  one  piece  yam.  You  savvy 
pilate-man?” 

The  merchant  nodded.  Long  experience 
in  business  with  barbarian  merchants  had 
made  him  a  lemon  of  wide  general  intelli¬ 
gence.  “Pilate-man  robbee  ship,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  lighting  a  firecracker  with  the  end  of 
his  cheroot  and  watching  it  explode  in  the 
air  as  he  threw  it  overboard.  “Pilate-man 
catchee  you,  makee  you  walkee  plankum 
tofHside  deckee.” 

“Sailee  China  Sea,”  continued  Captain 
Nathan.  He  sneezed,  swore  at  himself 
for  sneezing,  though  he  couldn’t  help  do¬ 
ing  it,  and  waved  his  hand  toward  the 
south  to  indicate  the  Susan-Mary's  former 
position.  “Pilate-man  chasee  we.  No  have 
gun;  what  can  do  savee  ship?  Spreadee 
stickum  topHside  deckee.  Pilate-man  jump- 
ee.  Pilate-man  stickee.  Pilate-man  no  can 
get  up.  We  catchee  that  pilate-man.  Got- 
tee  he  now  hind-side  cabin.”  And  he 


jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  companion- 
way. 

“My  likee  see  he!”  exclaimed  the  mer¬ 
chant  excitedly. 

“And  so  ye  shall,”  said  the  captain,  get¬ 
ting  up  suddenly  like  a  man  whose  social 
duties  have  made  him  forget  something 
more  important.  “I  ain’t  seen  th’  bald- 
headed  devil-fish  m’self  these  three  hours. 
You  walkee  this  side  deckee - ” 

Followed  by  the  curious  merchant  and 
the  indifferent  sufiercargo,  he  led  the  way 
to  the  cabin ;  and  so  contagious  is  any  over¬ 
whelming  curiosity  that  nearly  every  other 
Chinaman  on  deck  pattered  inquisitively 
after  them.  Only  the  one  fat  Chinaman 
remained,  staring  pensively  over  the  bul¬ 
warks. 

It  was  now  almost  dark  in  the  cabin. 
The  little  group  of  Celestials  filled  the  hatch 
and  shut  out  the  twilight.  In  that  semi¬ 
darkness  they  could  all  hear  a  low,  muffled 
moaning,  inarticulate  and  miserable — the 
kind  of  a  noise  that  makes  your  pig-tail 
stiffen  in  spite  of  you.  But  Captain  Gill, 
lighting  the  cabin  lanterns,  chuckled  with 
cruel  pleasure.  That  sound  was  music  to 
him.  Despite  a  rather  impetuous  temper, 
he  was  (as  they  used  to  say)  a  man  who 
wouldn’t  harm  a  fly — but  that  was  because 
he  knew  so  little  about  them.  Nowadays 
we  know  almost  too  much  about  flies:  we 
are  all  willing  and  even  anxious  to  harm 
them;  and  this  was  exactly  the  attitude  of 
Captain  Nathan  Gill  toward  pirates. 

^  far  it  had  grieved  him  deeply  that 
nothing  he  could  do  had  been  able  to  break 
the  sullen,  indomitable  spirit  of  his  vile  but 
heroic  captive.  Now,  he  told  himself  pleas¬ 
antly,  that  spirit  was  broken.  And  it  had 
broken  at  the  best  possible  moment.  If  it 
had  broken  before.  Bald  Head  would  have 
kept  him  awake  at  night.  If  it  had  broken 
later,  there  would  have  been  much  less 
satisfaction  in  exhibiting  him  to  this  inter¬ 
ested  merchant;  it  would  have  been  like 
exhibiting  a  stuffed  pirate  instead  of  a  live 
one — and  yet  not  exactly  that  either,  for  a 
genuine  stuffed  pirate  would  have  been  a 
good  deal  of  an  unnatural  curiosity.  There 
he  lay  broken;  and  it  surprised  the  captain 
as  the  light  of  the  cabin  flooded  the  state¬ 
room,  to  see  how  completely  in  his  tortured 
writhings  he  had  managed  to  cover  the 
pieces  with  his  blanket. 

“You  want  look-see  pilate,”  said  the 
captain  proudly.  “There  he  be,  cuss  him!” 
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The  Glue  That  Binds 


NO  HUMAN  EFFORT  COULD  ALTER 
HIS  POSITION. 
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“You  catchee  he,  hangee  he  all-same  Chi¬ 
nese  fashion..”  They  kept  their  splendid 
Anglo-Saxon  dignity,  but  their  words  ran 
together.  “Hop-Sing  loseum  pig-tail.  We 
velly  solly.  We  payum  t’ousan’  dolla’, 
makee  pig-tail  all-same  right  again!” 

Chingqua  bowed  politely,  and  with  him 
every  other  Chinaman,  even  Hop-Sing 
himself  in  his  pathetic  but  fashionable  Chi¬ 
nese  underwear.  It  was  an  awful  politeness. 
Now  that  they  had  recovered  from  the  first 
shock  they  remembered  their  manners; 
but  to  Captain  Nathan  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  teeming  population  of  China,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  all  bowing  to  him 
together.  It  was  not  even  ironical.  It 
seemed  to  say  simply: 

“Sir,  we  are  always  polite,  but  there  are 
times  when  we  are  also  absolutely  merciless 
— and  this  time  is  one  of  them.” 

“T’ousan’  dolla’  no  payum  pig-tail,”  said 
Chingqua  gently.  “Walkee  now  Canton- 
side.  Come  back  to-mollow.  You  catchee 
pilate-man,  we  takee  he,  choppiee  head. 
You  no  catchee  pilate-man  we  takee  you, 
chopp)ee  head.  No  makee  glow  pig-tail, 
makee  feel  some  ha-ha.” 

He  led  his  followers,  each  bowing  again 
with  the  same  bland,  heart-breaking  cour¬ 
tesy,  up  the  companion  way;  and  as  they  all 
reached  the  deck  Captain  Nathan’s  keen 
eye  swept  the  surface  of  the  twilight  Can¬ 
ton.  The  Susan-Mary,  as  if  she  felt  their 
danger,  tugged  down-stream  at  her  anchor; 
and  some  distance  aft  a  funny  Chinese  hat 
floated  rapidly  toward  the  faraway  mouth 
of  the  river.  That  was  all — just  a  funny 
Chinese  hat!  Bald  Head  had  vanished, 
probably  swum  ashore,  more  probably  man¬ 
aged  to  get  himself  picked  up  by  the  British 
bark  that  had  been  getting  under  way  when 
the  captain  led  his  guest  to  the  cabin.  At 
that  thought  Captain  Gill  sneezed  bitterly, 
and  his  brows  contracted  so  fiercely  that 
his  cap  moved  forward  and  seemed,  all  by 
itself,  to  be  returning  the  bow  of  the  Hong 
merchant  as  his  boat  moved  shoreward  with 
its  pathetic,  lightly  clad,  and  queueless  pas¬ 
senger. 

Now  the  boat  vanished  among  the  an¬ 
chored  shipping,  and  afar  off  the  lights 
twinkled  in  the  Foreign  Colony — but  there 
was  no  help  in  those  lights  for  Captain  Na¬ 
than  and  Mr.  Barker  if  China  demanded 
their  lives  as  an  inadequate  and  pierfunctory 
return  for  Hop>-Sing’s  pig-tail.  Through  the 
companion  came  the  sound  of  the  cabin-boy 


at  last  setting  the  table  for  supper;  but 
there  was  now  no  joy  in  it.  Through  the 
same  opening  came  the  natty  but  anxious 
figure  of  Mr.  Barker,  who  had  been  trying 
in  vain  to  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
by  changing  his  clothes  for  supper. 

“I  suppose.  Captain  Gill,”  said  the  super¬ 
cargo  thoughtfully,  “that  human  life  is 
more  important  than  a  cargo  of  glue.” 

“I’ve  been  studyin’  that  very  question, 
Mr.  Barker,”  replied  Captain  Gill  gravely, 
“and  so  far  as  I  see,  sir,  the  glue  is  out  of  it. 
A  man  needs  a  head  to  sell  glue — so  there 
ye  are,  sir.  It’s  a  diflScult  passage  to  th’ 
mouth  o’  th’  river  without  a  pilot,  and 
that’s  where  they  think  they’ve  got  us. 
What  I’d  had  it  in  mind  to  do,”  he  added 
regretfully,  “was  to  take  a  hot  bath  and 
turn  in  early.  But  with  a  fair  wind  and  tide 
— God  bless  my  soul! — I  think  we  can  jest 
about  make  the  Chiny  Sea  by  daybreak.” 

IV 

Another  infant  day  had  been  born,  and 
now  the  Susan-Mary  had  passed  the  Chi¬ 
nese  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Canton  River; 
and  the  teeming  population  of  India — such 
were  the  occasional  vicissitudes  of  commerce 
in  the  early  1830’s — had  become  the  most 
likely  market  for  Pettigrew’s  E  Pluribus 
Unum  Fish  Glue.  Mr.  Barker  and  Captain 
Nathan  had  settled  that  question  imme¬ 
diately  after  getting  up  anchor. 

If  losing  your  head  seems  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  to  incapacitate  you  from  selling  your 
glue  in  one  market,  the  one  sensible  thing 
to  do  is  to  keep  your  head  and  take  your 
glue  to  another.  And  eyen  if  Bald  Head 
were  captured,  it  was  by  lio  means  unlikely, 
considering  the  seriousness  of  the  offense 
and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Chinese  Em¬ 
pire,  that  Mr.  Barker,  Captain  Gill,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  crew  of  the  Susan-Mary 
would  be  politely  but  firmly  executed  as 
accessories. 

Meantime  there  wa^  no  danger  whatever 
that  Bald  Head  would  be  captured  by  any 
Chinese  official.  He  was  still  with  them, 
and  Captain  Gill,  except  for  his  cold,  would 
undoubtedly  have  susjiected  it.  Bald  Head 
had,  in  fact,  come  up  from  the  cabin;  kept 
away  from  the  other  Chinamen  (for  he  in¬ 
telligently  guessed,  however  they  looked 
to  him,  that  Chinamen  did  not  all  look 
alike  to  each  other);  and  made  his  way  to 
the  bulwarks.  Casually  observed,  he  was 


LIKE  AN  INFANT  HOGSHEAD  JDST  LEARNING  TO  WALK,  IT  MOVED  STRAIGHT 
AT  THE  CAPTAIN. 


rather  a  striking  and  handsome  Celestial,' 
for  Hop-Sing’s  garments  fitted  him  nicely, 
and  Hop-Sing’s  pigtail,  thanks  to  Petti¬ 
grew’s  famous  product,  hung  down  behind 
from  under  Hop-Sing’s  funny  Chinese  hat 
in  a  convincing  and  lifelike  manner. 

But  the  harbor  was  still  too  lively  for  any 
thoughtful  refugee  to  attract  attention  by 
jumping  into  it;  and,  as  he  now  realized, 
it  is  one  thing  to  look  like  a  Chinaman  and 
another  to  talk  like  him.  And  the  Chinese 
Empire  terrified  him!  There  it  lay,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  and  then  some  (as  we 
nowadays  say  to  e.xpress  infinity) — a  Gi¬ 
gantic  Maw  patiently  waiting  to  digest 
him;  and,  even  with  the  captain’s  razor  up 
his  Chinese  sleeve.  Bald  Head  felt  himself 
powerless  to  do  anything  but  kick  feebly 
while  he  was  going  down. 


Even  if  he  got  to  the  Foreign  Colony, 
Captain  Gill  would  soon  be  looking  for  him, 
and  it  would  be  a  case  of  out  of  the  Colony 
into  the  Gigantic  Maw!  And  he  must  act 
immediately! 

From  the  comer  of  his  eye  he  saw  the 
captain,  the  supercargo,  and  the  whole 
troop  of  Celestials  disappear  into  the  cabin 
— and  yet,  until  it  was  darker.  Bald  Head 
dared  not  leave  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  He 
looked  round  the  deck  keenly.  Standing  in 
the  waist  was  a  large  hogshead  partly  cov¬ 
ered  with  an  old  sail;  he  strolled  toward  it, 
passed  a  couple  of  sailors  with  a  fine,  easy 
affectation  of  Chinese  dignity,  and  peeked 
under  the  canvas. 

The  hogshead  was  empty;  and  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  British  vessel  dropping  down  the 
river  had  drawn  the  sailors  to  the  stern  of 
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the  Susan-Mary.  He  would  be  safe  there 
until  dark,  unless  a  search  were  made  for 
him.  He  stepped  to  the  nearest  bulwark, 
tossed  Hop-Sing’s  funny  Chinese  hat  over¬ 
board — and  in  another  ten  seconds  he  had 
climbed  into  the  hogshead  and  pulled  the 
canvas  over  the  top  of  it. 

Darkness  settled  about  him  like  a  mantle, 
penetrated,  after  a  considerable  interval, 
by  the  familiar  creak  and  clank  of  a  lifting 
anchor.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  leave  Canton, 
he  had  no  desire  to  travel,  either  in  state¬ 
room,  hold,  or  hogshead,  aboard  the  Susan- 
Mary.  But  for  an  interminable  time — he 
heard  the  bells  striking  and  knew  it  was 
only  three  hours — the  sounds  of  movement 
on  deck  kept  him  from  looking  out  of  his 
hogshead. 

Then  the  deck  at  last  quieted,  and  the 
moon  looked  in  at  him  as  he  gently  moved 
the  canvas  and  peered  over  the  edge  of  his 
hiding-place.  He  could  not  see  the  helms¬ 
man,  but  a  sneeze  told  him  that  Captain 
Nathan  was  himself  steering  the  vessel — 
and  now  was  perhaps  as  good  a  time  as  any 
to  murder  him,  grasp  the  helm,  run  the 
vessel  aground,  and  escape  in  the  darkness. 
Gripping  the  razor  between  his  teeth,  he 
placed  his  strong,  wicked  hands  on  the  rim 
of  the  hogshead  and  started  to  lift  himself 
lightly  out  of  it. 

But  nothing  happened — nothing  what¬ 
ever,  except  that  his  eyes  p)opped  with  sur¬ 
prise  and  the  veins  swelled  in  his  forehead. 
He  remained  standing  in  the  hogshead, 
his  feet  on  the  bottom,  his  hands  on  the 
edge — and  no  human  effort  could  alter  his 
position.  Something  down  there  in  the 
hogshead  seemed  to  be  holding  him  firmly 
by  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

He  felt  the  inner  side  with  his  finger — a 
hard,  glazed  surface.  Now  he  knew  what 
had  happened.  Fool!  Idiot!  Jackass! 
Dolt!  Simpleton!  He  had  got  into  the  very 
hogshead  that  had  been  emptied  of  its  E  Pluri- 
bus  Unum  to  prepare  for  his  original  recep¬ 
tion!  Most  of  the  glue  that  remained  on  the 
sides  had  dried  since  his  arrival,  but 
enough  had  been  left  in  the  bottom,  almost 
but  not  quite  dry,  to  receive  the  soles  of  his 
feet  when  he  climbed  into  it,  and  now  time 
had  completed  the  hardening  process. 

Try  as  he  might,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
pirate  to  extricate  his  feet  from  Hop>-Sing’s 
sandals,  for,  not  knowing  how  to  put  them 
on  like  a  Chinaman,  he  had  lashed  them 
with  rop>e  like  a  sailor;  nor  could  he  manage 


to  reach  past  his  own  circumference  and  cut 
the  ropje  with  the  captain’s  razor.  When  he 
sat  down  there  was  just  room  for  him  with 
his  arms  folded. 

The  moon  set,  and  left  a  solitary  star  to 
herald  the  dawn.  The  captain  still  had  the 
helm ;  now  and  again  the  low  voice  of  a  man 
at  the  bow  showed  that  the  old  seaman  was 
taking  no  chances  with  the  unknown  pas¬ 
sage.  Twice  the  Susan-Mary  nearly  ran 
aground  and  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle; 
but  dawn  showed  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  She  got  past  it  slowly,  for  the 
tide  was  no  longer  with  her;  but  apparently 
they  slept  sound  in  the  fort.  By  eight 
o’clock  the  fort  was  well  astern  and  the 
Susan-Mary' s  course  had  been  laid  for  Cal¬ 
cutta.  A  chain  of  small  islands  lay  just  off 
the  starboard  bow,  and  once  past  them 
China  would  be  no  more  than  a  feverish 
memory. 

Captain  Nathan  yawned  and  sneezed. 
He  called  a  seaman  to  take  the  helm, 
stretched  himself  mightily,  and  spx)ke  to  his 
first  officer  on  his  way  to  the  cabin. 

“Mr.  Tarr,”  he  said,  “I’m  goin’  to  turn 
in  for  eight  good  hours,  and  afore  I  do  I’m 
goin’  to  take  a  hot  bath  on  a  empty  stomach 
an’  bust  up  this  infunnel  cold.  She’s  got 
a  hold  on  me,  I  don’t  deny,  sir — but  any 
cold  as  thinks  she’s  goin’  to  settle  on  me 
without  a  struggle  don’t  know  th’  patient! 
So  ef  you’ll  just  have  cookie  swab  out  that 
hogshead  amidships  an’  fill  it  with  bilin’ 
water.  I’ll  take  a  leetle  dose  o’  quinine  and 
be  back  on  deck  in  about  ten  minutes.” 

The  words  reached  the  hogshead  and,  un¬ 
less  the  reader  has  been  glued  into  a  hogs¬ 
head  under  even  approximately  the  same 
conditions,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
realize  the  feelings  of  the  man  inside  of  it. 
The  word  “perplexity”  fails.  The  word 
“horror”  is  without  meaning.  The  hogs¬ 
head  itself,  if  any  one  had  happened  to  look 
at  it,  became  so  profoundly  still  that  it 
would  have  attracted  attention  by  its  very 
immobility;  beside  it  any  other  hogshead 
would  have  looked  like  a  ballet-girl. 

Ignorant  as  he  was  of  exp)erimental 
physics.  Bald  Head  knew  that  he  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Nathan  could  not  occupy  that  hogs¬ 
head  at  the  same  time;  and  willing  as  he 
might  be  to  get  out  of  it  and  make  room  for 
the  captain,  he  had  been  trying  all  night  to 
get  out  of  it  and  was  now  painfully  dis¬ 
couraged.  And  this  glue  was  warranted 
not  to  soften  in  boiling  water!  Ordinarily 
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he  was  a  man  who  could  decide  quickly, 
but  here,  any  way  he  looked  at  it,  there 
was  little  or  nothing  for  the  most  decisive 
character  to  take  hold  of. 

Presently  he  felt  the  canvas  coming  off 
the  top  of  the  hogshead;  sunshine  flooded 
him;  and  then  a  bucket  of  steaming  water, 
fortunately  somewhat  cooled  by  its  trip 
from  the  galley. 

“ -  !!!!!!!!”  said 

the  pirate  smartly,  and  stood  up  in  the 
hogshead. 

A  single  glance  showed  him  the  cook 
stooping  for  his  second  bucket;  another  the 
grim  figure  of  Captain  Nathan  wrapped 
in  a  blanket  and  sneezing  voluptuously  as 
he  emerged  from  the  cabin;  but  as  the  pi¬ 
rate’s  eye  ranged  from  cook  to  captain  it 
included  also  a  small,  rakish-looking  black 
schooner  just  appearing  from  the  lee  of  a 
neighboring  island.  And  his  quick  mind, 
unhampered  by  his  immovable  feet,  told 
him  what  that  schooner  was  and  what  she 
was  after! 

Dodging  the  British  war-vessel  among  the 
islands,  the  schooner  had  doubled  on  her 
tracks  and  laid  in  wait  for  the  returning 
Susan-Mary.  He  could  even  catch  the 
gleam  of  red  w'hiskers  as  a  man  in  the  bow 
lifted  a  telescope;  and  hop>e  lifted  his  soul 
as  he  made  another  desperate  effort  to  lift 
his  feet. 

But  man  and  hogshead  were  still  one  and 
inseparable.  And  he  had  lost  the  captain’s 
razor!  Dropped  it  when  the  hot  water 
struck  him!  Felt  it,  all  too  late,  slide  gently 
over  his  stomach  as  he  rose  from  the  hogs¬ 
head! 

As  for  Captain  Nathan  Gill,  the  indigna-- 
tion  of  any  man  at  finding  a  Chinaman  in 
his  hot  bath  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sav¬ 
age  satisfaction  with  which  he  recognized 
the  Chinaman  he  had  found  there.  He 
seized  the  second  bucket  of  steaming  water 
from  the  cook  and  swung  it  backward  with 
the  evident  intention  of  jamming  it  forci¬ 
bly  over  the  bald  head  of  his  enemy. 

Quick  as  he  was,  however,  he  emptied 
his  bucket  only  over  the  unfeeling  bottom 
of  the  hogshead  itself.  Bald  Head  had 
leaned  violently  forward  and  capsized  his 


prison;  his  strong  hands  flattened  on  the 
deck;  his  strong  legs  lifted  the  hogshead; 
the  whole  affair  trembled  this  way  and  that, 
but  moved  quickly  like  an  infant  hogshead 
just  learning  to  walk,  straight  at  the  cap¬ 
tain.  And  at  the  same  moment  a  gun 
boomed  to  windward,  and  a  cannon-ball 
dropped  so  near  the  Susan-Mary  that  the 
cold  salt  water  spattered  the  captain  and 
made  him  sneeze  more  violently  than  ever. 

Captain  Nathan  retreated,  nor  was  he 
ever  ashamed  of  it.  A  man  in  a  blanket  is 
no  match  for  a  hogshead  evidently  grimly 
determined  to  fall  on  him;  nor,  as  the  cap¬ 
tain  bitterly  admitted,  is  glue  at  long  range 
any  match  for  cannon.  Even  as  he  sprang 
to  the  wheel,  his  eye  searched  the  horizon. 
Far  to  the  east — thank  Heaven  for  British 
obstinacy! — the  Spilfire  was  still  cruising 
in  search  of  the  pirates  who  had  eluded  her. 
He  threw  the  wheel  over,  pointed  the  Susan- 
Mary  due  east.  And  as  the  obedient  brig 
heeled  under  the  sudden  shift  of  canvas, 
Bald  Head  and  his  hogshead  ran  involun¬ 
tarily  down  the  sloping  deck,  struck  the  lee 
bulwark,  somersaulted  twice  in  the  air,  and 
disapp>eared  into  the  China  Sea  together. 

Captain  Nathan,  looking  over  his  shoul¬ 
der,  saw  them  come  to  the  surface,  now 
right  side  up  and  again  upside  down,  and 
every  time  they  came  right  sido  up  the 
voice  of  the  pirate  shouted  lustily  for  as¬ 
sistance.  Then  they  steadied;  and  a  hogs¬ 
head,  apparently  with  arms  and  a  head, 
swam  laboriously  toward  the  approaching 
schooner. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  on  the  deck  of  the 
schooner  eight  savage  but  delighted  men 
surrounded  a  ninth  whom  they  had  just 
cut  out  of  a  hogshead.  Bad  men  as  they 
were,  they  had  their  own  kind  of  innocent 
humor,  and  the  more  they  examined  the 
rescued  rascal’s  pigtail  the  more  they  ad¬ 
mired  it. 

“Now  here’s  a  feller,”  said  the  man  with 
the  yellow  mustaches,  twirling  them  glee¬ 
fully,  “as  alius  wanted  to  have  hair  on  his 
head,  messmates.  An’  now  as  he’s  got  it, 
cuss  me  fer  a  merman  if  he  ain’t  onhappy 
’cos  it  won’t  come  off!” 


Turn  to  Page  755  and  meet  one  of  the  finest,  most  appealing  characters  that  W.  J. 
Locke  ever  created.  Angelo  Fardetti,  the  old  Italian  musician,  belongs  in  the  same 
group  of  lovable,  real  people  as  Septimus  and  the  Beloved  Vagabond  and  Stella  Maris. 
Don’t  miss  knowing  him. 
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^  T  T  WAS  really  a  very  little 
W  l~l  'll  boy  for  six  whole  years,  but 
B  I  you  realized  this  only  after 

B  you  had  said  to  yourself: 

"  ^  “Such  eyes — and  such  hair!” 

Or,  if  you  had  seen  his  mother  first,  you 
contented  yourself  with  saying:  “Just  like 
his  mother’s.”  For  all  the  love  which  shone 
in  her  eyes  when  she  looked  at  Father  seem¬ 
ed  to  shine  in  Sonny’s  when  he  looked  at 
the  flowers  or  at  his  mountain  or  at  you. 

His  hair,  like  hers,  was  just  a  full  day 
between  brown  and  gold,  but  hardly  a 
scant  half-day  between  straight  and  curly. 
And  having  such  a  little  way  to  go,  it  was 
inspired  to  grow  faster  than  you,  or  any 
one,  ever  saw  hair  grow,  in  the  hope  of 
some  day  getting  to  curly.  But  always 
when  just  within  sight  of  it,  just  at  the  very 
turn  into  curly,  something  went  snip,  snip, 
snip-snip,  and  then  a  new  start  had  to  ^ 
made;  not  from  the  very  beginning,  of 
course — which  kept  it  from  being  too  very 
discouraging. 

Of  all  this  Sonny  was  quite  unaware.  In 
fact,  there  was  but  one  of  his  features  of 
which  he  was  at  all  conscious;  but  of  this 


one  he  had  been  conscious  for  a  long  time. 
He  could  remember,  or  at  least  he  could 
very  nearly  remember  through  hearing  it 
told,  how  a  visiting  lady  had  once  said: 
“And  such  a  dear  little  pug-nose.”  Where- 
up)on  he  had  stampted  his  foot  and  said: 
“No,  no;  nose  retroussi." 

Through  being  associated  with  a  word  so 
pleasantly  say-able,  his  nose  was  at  that 
time  a  source  of  pride  inordinate.  The  fall 
came  when  this  same  nose  associated  itself 
with  the  Doubt. 

If  only  he  could  have  heard  some  one  say 
he  had  his  mother’s  eyes  or  his  father’s 
genius,  or  if  he  could  have  seen  how  his 
gold-brown  hair  was  undeniably  kin  to  that 
which  Father  stroked  as  he  said:  “It  just 
can’t  be  painted,  dear,”  the  Doubt  might 
never  have  come. 

Certainly  Sonny  did  not  know  when  it 
came,  nor  why,  nor  how.  It  seemed  to  have 
begun  y-e-a-r-s  ago.  It  was  just  a  little, 
sleepy  doubt  when  he  had  wanted  a  suit 
like  Father’s,  and  Mother  had  said  she 
feared  “They”  wouldn’t  approve.  Father 
seemed  to  understand  who  “They”  were 
and  to  admit  their  right  to  an  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  his  clothes.  He  could  recall  one 
particular  day,  though,  when  the  Doubt  got 
jolted  quite  wide-awake.  It  was  when  he 
heard  his  very  English  Great-aunt  Margaret 
say — looking  over  her  glasses  at  his  nose: 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  where  you  got 
it;  there  is  certainly  nothing  like  it  in  our 
family.” 
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And  that  nose  certainly  wasn't  like  Fa¬ 
ther’s,  nor  was  it  like  Mother’s.  He  studied 
theirs  carefully,  then  went  to  his  room  and 
studied  his  own  in  the  white-framed  mirror. 
No;  Father’s  was  thin  and  straight.  Moth¬ 
er’s  was  smaller,  but  equally  straight — and 
his — his  was  a  plump  little  smudge. 

Then  it  was  that  he  consulted  Grand¬ 
mother:  did  she'  think  he  looked  like 
Father?  Or  Mother?  But  Grandmother 
was  inclined  to  be  frivolous  and  insisted 
that  he  looked  like  her — a  thing  that  was 
plainly  imp)ossible,  for  how  could  a  little 
boy  look  like  an  old  lady?  She  was  dodg¬ 
ing.  Later  he  asked  her  abruptly  if  she 
was  there  when  he  was  bom.  No,  she 
wasn’t,  she  admitted,  with  a  very  serious 
look.  This  seemed  real  evidence:  plainly 
Grandmother  would  have  been  there  if  he 
had  been  bom  to 
that  house.  Other 
little  boys  looked 
like  their  Kind 
Parents;  obviously 
he,  if  he  were  their 
tmly  child,  would 
look  like  Father 
and  Mother.  It 
looked  as  if  they, 
with  Grandmother, 
were  in  a  conspir¬ 
acy  of  conceal¬ 
ment. 

The  Doubt  grew 
very  stout  when 
Boarding-School 
permitted  two  of  a 
sex  he  had  never 
supp>osed  existed  in 
the  diminutive,  to 
come  home  for 
holidays.  They 
were  older  than  he 
and  seemed  es¬ 
pecially  fond  of 
Father.  One  had 
said:  “He’s  not 
our  real  brother, 
you  know,’’  and 
the  other  one  had 
come  to  his  bed 
after  lights  and 
said:  “I  love  you 
just  the  same.” 

They  talked  of  a 
grandmother  who 
was  plainly  neither 


of  his — it  was  all  tryingly  mysterious,  but 
he  asked  no  more  questions. 

It  came  nearest  being  unbearable  once 
when  he  and  Father  were  sick  at  the  same 
time  and  Mother  took  care  of  Father,  while 
a  strange  woman  with  no  cuddly  place 
about  her  took  entire  charge  of  the  nursery. 
The  disease  was  Quarantine. 

Of  course  it  was  by  no  means  a  constant 
Doubt.  He  forgot  it  for  days  together,  and 
at  other  times  it  didn’t  bother  him  even 
when  he  did  remember  it.  And  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  it  p)ositively  did  not  exist. 

Sunday  afternoon! . 

Other  time  was  like  one’s  mother — taken 
for  granted ;  but  this  half-day  was  like  one’s 
father — big,  unexpected,  extra  joy.  It  w’as 
then  that  he  and  Father  walked  and  talked. 
It  had  been  with  Father  and  on  Sunday 
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afternoon  that  he  had  met  the  Elephant’s 
Child,  “the  man  of  infinite  resource  and 
sagacity,”  the  Mole  and  the  Water  Rat; 
and  the  artist  in  “The  Golden  Age”  who 
was  so  like  Father  —  in  more  ways  than 
just  in  being  an  artist.  And  Ihe  Knight  of 
Knights;  and  Peter  and  Wendy;  and  David 
and  the  dog  Porthos. 

Never  would  he  forget  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  they  met  David — Barrie’s  David,  in  a 
little  soft  red-leather  volume. 

That  day  they  did  not  walk  far  because 
of  Father’s  cough;  just  through  the  orchard, 
round  the  dike,  into  their  pine  grove. 
Father  chose  the  place  to  sit,  and  ^nny 
chose  to  hear  about  when  Father  was  a 
boy.  And  this  day.  Father  did  not  wait  or 
ask  for  a  second  choice,  but  when  he  fin¬ 


ished  telling  of  when  he  was  a  boy  he  went 
right  on  and  told  of  things  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  after  he  was  a  man.  For  the  first 
time  Father  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  was 
hard  to  understand.  There  was  something 
about  First  Wife,  Half-Sisters,  and  If  I 
Should  Die.  Sonny’s  collar  grew  choking 
tight,  and  his  chest — but  Father  was  tell¬ 
ing  now  of  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Now  an  artist-of-renown  father  raises 
one’s  standing  among  other  boys  consider¬ 
ably;  but  a  father  who  won  the  V.  C.  at 
twenty-six  is  to  be  lived  up  to.  This 
thought  had  helped  Sonny  at  eight  times 
seven,  at  cold  baths,  at  medicine,  and  at 
manners.  Now  it  must  help  with  the 
Doubt.  “For,”  Father  was  saying,  “the 
only  sure  way  of  winning  the  Cross  is  to 
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meet  worthily  every  hard  thing  each  day — 
and  give  no  sign  of  personal  grief.” 

And  then,  after  a  long  silence,  Father  took 
from  his  pocket  “The  Little  White  Bird”  and 
read  about  the  time  David  went  to  spend 
the  night  with  the  man  who  had  no  little 
boy;  and  the  long,  long  hug  and  the  “Boy, 
Boy,”  at  the  end  brought  Sonny  to  ease  in 
apparel  and  to  a  determination  to  keep  back 
the  desperate  questions: 

“What  family  did  my  nose  come  from?” 
“Why  am  I  not  a  real  brother?”  “And 
WHY  does  a  stranger  take  care  of  me  when  I 
am  sick?” 

There  were  few  Sunday  afternoons  after 
that:  so  few  that  this  one  persisted  in  seem¬ 
ing  the  last.  For  Father  did  die.  Every¬ 
one  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  Sonny 
did  not  understand.  But  he  did  under¬ 
stand,  quite  clearly,  he  thought.  Had  not 
he  and  Father  talked  it  over?  Father  was 
gone.  Sunday  afternoon  was  gone.  The 
thing  hard  to  understand  was  how  other 
things  were  left  unchanged — sunshine,  and 
David,  the  garden,  the  Doubt. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  protection  from 
the  Doubt  now.  Like  a  hot  knife  it  cut  and 
cut  and  cut:  large  cuts  and  small  cuts, 
straight  cuts  and  twisty  cuts,  little  cuts  in 
big  cuts. 

Perhaps  he  had  no  right  to  grieve  even 
silently  and  inside.  Perhaps  he  had  no 
right  to  be  a  comfort  to  Mother — i)erhaps 
he  just  couldn't,  not  being  the  right  boy. 
Maybe  “They"  were  his  real  parents  and 
would  now  claim  him.  Perhaps  only  Father 
had  kept  him  here — to  train  him  for  being 
an  artist. 

If  so,  the  only  thing  for  a  gentleman  to 
do  was  to  leave  without  making  it  difficult 
for  any  one. 

He  would  begin  saying  good-by  to  the 


garden — the  garden  where  Mother  had 
taught  him  first  color,  then  shade,  from  the 
hollyhocks  and  ’sturtiums  and  pansies. 
Then  he  went  on  to  the  orchard  where  all 
his  early  traveling  had  been  done — up  and 
down  trees  squirrelwise;  from  country  to 
country  among  them,  man-fashion.  Past 
the  syringa  bush  on  the  lawn  slope — whose 
very  scent  brought  the  sight  and  the  feel  of 
the  easel,  the  palette,  the  tubes,  and  the 
brushes  he  had  used  with  Father  from  the 
time  of  the  first  box  to  the  last  mountain. 
And  there  was  the  mountain  itself — his 
mountain,  blue  as  the  soft  folds  of  Mother's 
train. 

Leave  these? — leave  her! — oh,  it  could  not 
be  done,  no  matter  whose  boy  he  was!  And 
there  was  no  holding  back  the  sobs  any  longer. 

But  he  must  stop.  For  Mother  was  com¬ 
ing,  all  in  black — not  that  it  mattered,  for 
whatever  she  wore  he  always  thought  velvet 
— and  she  must  not  see;  and  he  must  not 
tell;  all  the  more  now  because  he  could  not 
keep  from  crying  if  he  tried  to  talk. 

And  Mother  said:  “Little  Man” — and 
gathered  him  up  in  spite  of  struggle  and 
carried  him  to  the  big  garden  chair,  holding 
him  close.  And  when  there  was  no  more 
sob  she  ojiened  a  tiny  locket  and  showed 
him — a  picture  of  himself,  it  seemed,  even 
to  the  puggy  nose. 

And  this  time  Mother  said:  “My  son, 
long  before  I  saw  your  dear  Father  I  loved 
this  little  jjicture  of  him.  You  see  how 
much  you  look  as  he  did  when  he  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  boy  like  you’’  (Oh,  marvel  of  mothers! 
how  had  she  guessed  j-our  Doubt?),  “and 
.  doesn't  your  little  man  heart  tell  you  how 
much  she  needs  you  now — that ” 

And  maybe  there  was  more — about  half- 
sisters  as  well  as  noses;  but  probably  there 
wasn’t — and  anyhow,  that  was  enough. 


MORNING-GLORIES 

BY  NANCY  BYRD  TURNER 

Purple,  and  crystal  blue,  and  ivorx’. 

Faint  rose,  and  royal  red.  and  lavender. 
The  frailest  cur\'ed  and  carven  curiously— 
Waker,  what  have  we  here? 

Touch  them!  they  are  not  dreams  nor  miracles; 

Only,  the  turning  tide  of  dark,  withdrawn. 
Has  strewn  a  thousand  delicate  dappled  shells 
Along  the  shores  of  Dawn. 


ROZSIKA  DOLLY,  IN  “MISS  CAPRICE" —  FORMERLY  CALLED 
“LIEBER  AVGVSTIN.” 


s  the^hing 

BY  JAMES  SHELLEY  HAMILTON 


H.  SOTHERX,  at  the  mid-  Life  has  plenty  of  compensations  for  the 
week  matinees  when  his  wife  lowering  of  those  young,  high-lifted  eyes  of 
doesn’t  want  to  do  “two  a  ours  that  saw  only  the  glories  whose  glamour 
day,”  is  again  playing  “If  I  had  to  have  sunlight  to  shine  in;  we  have 
Were  King.”  To  see  it  is  acquired  a  middle-aged  virtue  called  opti- 
to  taste  of  youth  once  more— our  unre-  mism,  perhaps,  and  learned,  since  we  must 
generate  youth,  when  Romance  was  not  bend  our  looks  more  and  more  upon  our 
Romance  unless  it  swashbuckled.  immediate  pathway,  to  discover  a  gleam  or 
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two  in  the  dust  at  out  feet.  But  there  is 
refreshment  in  recapturing  for  the  space 
of  a  play’s  length  the  old  heroic  back-fling 
of  the  head  and  in  thiilling  at  the  brave 
boastfulness  of 

“God!  Where  the  Oriflamme  should  stand 
If  Villon  were  the  King  of  France!’’ 

What  a  glorious  vagabond  old  V’illon 
makes  in  a  playl  He  was  undoubtedly  an 
arrant  villain  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  who 
cares?  And  who  remembers  how  much 
lovelier  was  the  real  Villon’s  “.I/a/5  ou  sent 
les  neiges  d'anlan?''  than  the  florid  imita¬ 
tion  that  Sothern  declaims  with  such  gusto? 
The  hero  that  Villon  was  not  is  probably 
a  far  less  disturbing  thing  to  look  upon  than 
the  poet  that  he  was,  and  the  imitation 
serves  to  recreate  a  golden  mood  that  is 
very  pleasant.  And  it  sets  one  wondering. 

THE  SNOWS  OF  YESTER-YEAR 

Les  neiges  d'av.tan!  Well,  where  arc 
they?  Meaning,  in  this  instance,  where 
are  the  Sotherns  and  Hacketts  and  Faver- 
shams  of  the  year  1000? 

Sothern  and  Faversham  have  gone  In  for 
“high-brow”  drama — Shakespeare,  no  less; 
and  the  crowds  they  draw  spell  something 
rather  different  from  ruin.  Hackett  plays 
middle-aged  business  men,  with  a  dash  of 
interesting  white  at  his  temjfles.  But  that 
doesn’t  really  answer  the  question.  Soth¬ 
ern  and  Faversham  naturally  would  grow 
up  into  Shakespearean  heroes  if  they  could, 
just  as  Hackett  would  naturally  grow  up 
into  a  white-templed  business  man.  They 
couldn’t  go  on  being  Don  Ccesars  and 
D'Artagnans  forever.  But  where  are  the 
Don  Ccesars  themselves  —  the  heroes  that 
made  “matinee  idol”  a  name  blessed  among 
managers? 

New  York  may  be  anything  you  care  to 
call  it,  culturally  speaking.  There  are 
enough  people  in  it  to  justify  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  so  long  as  you  keep  your  eye  unwaver¬ 
ingly  on  the  one  group  you  are  describing. 
It  may  even  deserve  a  few  clouts  as  a  temple 
of  dramatic  art.  But  as  the  center  of  the 
theatrical  business  of  the  countr>'  it  is — 
well,  it  is  the  center.  And  New  York  the¬ 
atrical  managers,  however  ignorant  they 
may  be  of  what  people  want,  spend  days 
and  nights  and  money  studying  what 
people  pay  for.  It  isn’t  unfair  to  them  to 
say  they  keep  as  nearly  up  to  the  times 
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as  anybody  can  in  that  profitable  study. 

A  “wise  guy”  of  Broadway  is  one  of  the 
last  persons  in  the  world  to  part  with  his 
illusions,  and  it  was  one  of  the  wisest  of 
these  guys  who  asserted  a  little  while  ago 
that  times  had  changed.  Speaking  not 
for  publication  but  in  the  tone  of  a  priest 
of  the  inner  temple  who  interprets  a  sign 
whose  meaning  he  would  fain  keep  secret 
as  long  as  possible,  he  said : 

“I  don’t  believe  there’s  an  actor  in  the 
country-  now  who  can  pull  a  raise  at  the  end 
of  the  year  on  account  of  his  mash-notes. 
Now-days  you  don’t  hear  any  manager 
saying,  ‘Of  course  he’s  a  rotten  actor — I 
know-  that!  But,  good  God!  he  draws 
the  women!’  ” 

Of  course  all  the  stock  companies  have 
their  idols.  They  flourish  in  town  and  city 
— right  in  the  heart  of  New  Y'ork  is  one 
with  a  leading  man  whose  lady  admirers 
are  so  devoted  that  they  bring  him  nice 
things  to  eat.  They  bring  them  to  his 
dressing-room  and  watch  him  eat  them, 
and  the  ]X)or  hero  is  now  approaching  the 
pass  where  he  will  have  to  choose  between 
offending  his  idolizers  and  losing  his  figure — 
and  his  job.  But  the  stock  company  is 
really  a  family  institution,  like  washing- 
day  or  Thursday  corned-beef  and  cabbage. 
It  is  safely  harbored  from  the  waves  that 
frolic  over  the  larger  theatrical  sea,  bearing 
on  their  crest  now  a  Rudolph  Rassendyll, 
now  a  Raffles,  now-,  as  it  happens,  a  Mary 
Turner — the  very  w-aves  that  have  finally 
upset  the  theories  of  the  moss-backed  w-Ise 
guy. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  MATINE'e  IDOL 


If  a  man  happens  to  be  born  a  Chauncey 
Olcott  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  go  on  singing  about  his  colleen 
and  being  adored  for  it  as  long  as  a  love  for 
Etin  lingers  in  the  female  heart.  But  I 
also  suppose  that  even  Chauncey  Olcott 
w-ould  face  a  lot  of  empty  seats  if  he  tried 
to  give  his  follow-ers  something  they  didn’t 
w-ant.  He  keeps  what  place  he  has  in  the 
theatre’s  firmament  because  he  always  has 
plays  that  a  certain  class  of  people  want  to 
see,  and  thus  helps  to  prove  w  hat  seems  to 
l)e  the  rule  about  theatrical  idols — that  it 
is  the  play  and  the  part  that  make  them 
what  they  are. 

For  years  “mating  idol”  meant  an  actor 
who  could  give  a  satisfactory  illusion  behind 
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the  footlights  of  being  a  dashing  young 
man  of  attractive  appearance  who  could 
foil  anything  from  the  devil  to  a  forged 
check.  It  meant  Sothern  fighting  for  the 
crown  of  Ruritania  in  “The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,”  or  Hackett  in  a  frilled  white  shirt 
dueling  with  the  villain  in  “The  Pride  of 
Jennico.”  Later  on  it  meant  Kyrle  Bellew’ 
escaping  through  the  clock  in  “Raffles,” 
or  Robert  Edeson  as  the  super-Cooperian 
redskin  in  “Strongheart;”  later  still,  H.  B. 
Warner  rescuing  the  little  girl  from  the  safe 
in  “Alias  Jimmy  V^alentine.”  To-day  it 
means,  for  one  thing,  Bruce  McRae  w’ooing 
his  own  wife  in  “Nobody’s  Widow”  01 
“Nearly  Married.” 

But  for  box-office  purposes  it  meant  just 
as  much  Ethel  Barrymore,  the  slight  prom¬ 
ise  of  what  she  has  since  become,  in  “Cap¬ 
tain  Jenks,”  or  Julia  Marlowe  boisterously 
outwitting  fat  old  King  Henry  in  “When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,”  or  Viola  .\llen 
putting  on  her  contralto  stop  in  a  Hall 
Caine  play.  To-day  it  means  Jane  Cowl 
in  “Within  the  Law,”  Laurette  Taylor  in 
“Peg  o’  My  Heart,”  Maude  .\dams  in  any¬ 
thing  at  all  except  “Chantecler.” 

In  fact  “matinee  idol”  has  rather  passed 
out  of  usage,  both  as  an  asset  to  managers 
and  as  a  term  of  mild  derision  applied  to 
actors,  because  it  really  means  nothing 
more  than  a  pleasing  player  in  a  p)opular 
play.  We  use  the  term  “star”  now.  That 
leaves  us  no  word  for  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Edna  Goodrich,  for 
instance;  but  time  eventually  does  that  for 
us.  One  look  at  the  list  of  stars  who  have 
been  reduced  to  inglorious  members  of  an 
all-star  cast,  or  have  gathered  up  their  elec¬ 
tric  signs  and  press-clippings  and  betaken 
themselves  to  vaudeville,  and  you  can  see 
how  inevitably  the  years  snuff  out  the  mere 
rush-lights. 

Leaving  out  the  eight  or  ten  who  have 
some  spark  of  real  greatness,  a  name 
blazoned  in  flaring  letters  over  a  theatre 
lobby  means  nothing  more  than  that  some 
actor  body’s  personality  has  been,  for  the 
time  being,  fitted  with  a  taking  vehicle. 
The  matinee  idol,  so  long  as  the  play  is 
popular,  is  a  star,  .^nd  more  and  more 
the  managers  are  dej^ending  on  the  play  to 
make  its  way  alone,  without  the  help  they 
used  to  think  came  from  the  featuring  of 
.  an  actor’s  name. 

In  all  the  new  plays  that  have  had  to  be 
produced  this  fall  to  fill  up  New  York’s 


theatres,  there  have  been  only  two  stars — 
John  Drew  and  Grace  George.  That  leaves 
out  “Madam  President,”  because  people 
do  not  go  to  the  Garrick  to  see  Fanny  Ward 
— they  have  never  heard  of  her,  they  go  to 
see  an  odorous  farce;  and  W’illiam  Collier, 
who  is  not  a  star  but  an  institution.  It 
leaves  out  the  musical  shows,  too,  because 
if  they  are  shows  and  fairly  musical,  people 
who  like  them  go  to  see  them  anyway.  An 
actor’s  name  hitched  to  them  is  usually 
merely  a  label.  “Donald  Brian”  is  a  short 
way  of  saying  “  a  show  with  a  lot  of  grace¬ 
ful  and  not  too  ultra  dancing.”  “DeWolf 
Hopper”  is  a  guarantee  of  a  funny  curtain 
speech,  and  “Richard  Carle  and  Hattie 
Williams  in — ”  uses  up  much  less  electricity 
than  would  “a  European  musical  comedy 
brought  down  to  Harry  B.  Smith’s  notion 
of  .American  taste.” 

The  real  plays,  from  tragedy  to  farce, 
have  had  to  go  “on  their  own,”  with  the  two 
exceptions,  and  the  two  exceptions  are  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements  to  keep  their  stars  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  stardom. 

BARRIE  TRAGEDIES 

Oddly  enough,  both  Mr.  Drew  and  Miss 
George  apjsear  in  the  only  tragedies  of  the 
early  season — and  the  oddest  thing  of  all  is 
that  they  were  both  w’ritten  by  J.  M.  Bar¬ 
rie.  Barrie,  for  all  his  kindliness  and  whim¬ 
sical  humor,  has  always  put  a  thread  of 
pathos  into  his  plays.  In  “Peter  Pan”  it 
was  both  the  pathos  of  growing  up  and  the 
pathos  of  never  growing  up.  In  “Alice- 
.  Sit-by-the-Fire”  it  was  the  pathos  of  grow¬ 
ing  old.  There  was  the  pathos  in  “What 
Every  Woman  Knows”  of  the  tender  de¬ 
ception  wives  have  to  practise  toward  the 
small-boy  side  of  their  husbands.  But  this 
year  he  presents  “Half  an  Hour”  and  “The 
Will” — tw’o  three-.scene  plays  of  barely  forty 
minutes’  length  that  hit  the  bottom  of  pit¬ 
iable  tragedy.  Each  shows  a  human  soul 
inexorably  defeated  by  human  weakness. 

“Half  an  Hour”  is  so  extraordinary  and 
cruel  that  it  might  have  been  written  for  one 
of  the  Princess  thrillers.  It  is  just  as  har¬ 
rowing  a  study  of  moral  cowardice  as  “Fear” 
was  of  a  physical  coward.  It  is  the  other 
side  of  “The  Twelve  Pound  Look”  —  the 
story  of  the  woman  who  did  not  dare  to  free 
herself.  A  delicately  bred  girl  marries  for 
money.  Her  husband  is  a  brute;  he  mal¬ 
treats  her  body  and  tortures  her  mind  and 
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ySt^  sudden  death  by  ac- 
u|  cident,  even  the  turn¬ 
ing  up  of  the  doctor 
as  the  husband’s 
guest — are  so  out  of 
the  credible  ordinary 
that  they  put  it  out¬ 
side  the  frame  of  real- 
life  picturing. 

The  genuine  force 
'  of  a  tragedy  lies  not 
! : ,  in  the  horror  of  it,  but 
I  in  its  justice,  and  no 
1 1  I  religion  or  |)hiloso|)hy 
•  I  has  yet  demonstrated 
the  inevitable  justice 
b.  of  an  automobile’s 
running  down  a  man 
and  killing  him. 
Judgment  of  Heaven? 
Automobiles  leave  too 
many  villains  un- 
harmed  to  be  consid- 
ered  agents  of  divine 
pi  retribution.  The  play 
T  '  falls  short  because. 

,  i|  though  the  core  of 
■  !  tragedy  is  present  in 
i;  the  woman’s  coward¬ 
ice,  Barrie  has  used 
'■  '  means  to  disclose  it 
I  !  that  are  merel}’  theat- 
I  rical,  and  unaccept- 
J  able  to  our  sense  of 
fair  dealing. 

“The  Will”  is  a 
1 : 1  much  finer  and  truer 
;  piece  of  work,  be- 
cause  it  shows  its 
I  ■ ;  tragedy  through  char- 
I  acter  instead  of 
through  accident — 
the  tragedy  of  what 
greed  can  do  to  the 
human  soul.  It  has 
the  advantage  of 
covering  years  in  its 
brief  length  instead  of 

_  half  an  hour— Queen 

Victoria’s  picture  on 
the  wall  giving  way 
to  Edward’s  and  then 

-  to  George’s,  tells  us 

the  lapse  of  time  with¬ 
out  a  word  from  the 
actors.  In  the  first 
scene  a  young  man 


soul.  When  the  cur¬ 
tain  rises  we  see  him 
on  the  point  of  beat¬ 
ing  her,  and  then  for  a 
shameful  ten  minutes 
we  hear  the  kind  of 
things  he  says  to  her. 
If  it  was  ever  a  wom¬ 
an’s  duty  to  run  away 
it  was  hers. 

Finally  she  decides. 
She  goes  for  protec¬ 
tion  to  a  man  who 
really  loves  her.  He 
is  just  leaving  for 
South  Africa,  where 
they  can  start  afresh. 
But  on  his  way  to  get 
a  cab  for  them  to 
leav’e  in  he  is  struck 
and  killed  by  a  mo- 
tor-truck.  The  wom¬ 
an’s  courage  fails  her 
— there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  go  back  to  her 
husband.  Here  the 
story  really  ends,  but 
there  is  a  tense  dra¬ 
matic  episode  in 
which  the  wife  dis¬ 
covers  in  one  of  her 
husband’s  guests  for 
dinner  the  doctor  who 
has  just  broken  to  her 
the  news  of  her  lover’s 
death;  uncertain  of 
whether  he  will  betray 
her  or  not,  she  has  to 
cover  up  the  traces  of 
her  flight  with  him 
looking  on,  and  allay 
her  husband’s  waking 
suspicion  that  she  has 
been  about  to  desert 
him.  The  curtain 
goes  down  on  her  tot¬ 
tering  in  to  face  her 
guests  at  a  dinner¬ 
party. 

Seeing  such  a  play 
is  like  watching  a  bull¬ 
fight,  a  thing  of  un¬ 
just  horror.  The  ele¬ 
ments  on  which  it 
depends  —  the  inhu¬ 
man  brutality  of  the 
husband,  the  lover’s 
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comes  with  his  wife  to  a  lawyer  to  draw 
up  his  will.  They  are  loving  and  poor  and 
hopeful  and  generous.  Years  pass,  and  they 
come  again  to  make  a  new  will,  fairly  rich 
now,  quite  selfish,  and  with  love  fast  flying 
from  them.  In  the  last  scene  the  wife  has 
died;  the  husband  is  a  baronet,  a  great 
power  in  the  financial  world,  and  an  old 
man,  with  nothing  but  bitter  loneliness 
ahead  of  him. 

Skilfully  and  bitterly,  with  masterly 
economy  of  means,  this  short  play  reveals 
the  whole  history  of  three  lives — the  man 
and  his  wife  and  the  lawyer.  All  the  essen¬ 
tials  are  there;  we  need  nothing  more  to 
know  them  thoroughly.  It  is  a  masterpiece 
of  disillusionment. 

If  Barrie  hasn't  added  to  our  joy  of  life 
i:i  these  two  plays  he  has  at  least  done 
more  to  display  the  acting  abilities  of  Grace 
George  and  John  Drew  than  anybody  else 
has  done  for  many  years.  In  plenty  of 
plays  Miss  George  has  been  graceful  and 
pleasing,  with  a  light  touch  of  comedy  that 
has  grown  more  and  more  delicately  skil¬ 
ful;  but  she  has  never  before  had  a  chance 
to  show  genuine  emotion,  eloquently  re¬ 
strained  and  suggestive  of  depths  that  are 
all  the  more  moving  because  we  are  allowed 
to  plumb  them  with  our  imagination. 

Mr.  Drew  has  been  unfortunately  sad¬ 
dled  in  the  public  mind  with  the  supersti¬ 
tion  that  he  is  simply  an  actor  of  John 
Drew  parts  —  a  superstition  rising  from 
his  appearance  year  after  year  in  the  same 
kind  of  semi-sentimental  comedies,  in 
which  he  is  a  middle-aged  bachelor,  or  a 
middle-aged  married  man  with  a  mildly 
difficult  wife.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  when  he 
has  been  the  same  it  has  been  because  the 
author  made  him  the  same.  Given  any 
chance  at  all,  he  fashions  each  part  into  a 
distinct  characterization — not  by  the  easy 
method  of  wearing  a  wig  and  a  different 
accent,  but  by  the  difficult  art  of  showdng 
the  inner  man.  In  “The  Will”  he  will 
finally  get  credit  for  versatility,  because  his 
part  here  is  far  from  the  pattern  we  are 
used  to  with  him. 

Along  with  “The  Will”  Mr.  Drew  is  re¬ 
viving  “The  Tyranny  of  Tears,”  with  Laura 
Hope  Crews  and  Mary  Boland  delightfully 
playing  the  parts  that  Isabel  Irving  and 
Ida  Conquest  used  to  play.  This  little 
comedy  of  the  wife  who  finally  wept  her 
husband  into  revolt  and  independence 
is  still  pleasant,  like  a  cup  of  tea — rather 


weak,  with  a  dash  of  lemon,  please.  The 
substantial  part  of  the  evening  is  in  the 
Barrie  play. 

THE  UNSTARRED  PLAYS 

With  “Half  an  Hour”  Mr.  Frohman 
offers  a  comedy  called  “The  Younger 
Generation,”  by  Stanley  Houghton.  We 
got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Houghton  last 
winter  through  “Hindle  Wakes,”  which 
had  to  go  to  Chicago  to  be  properly  appre¬ 
ciated.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  humors 
of  English  middle-class  hypocrisy — a  brand 
that  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  England.  In 
“Hindle  Wakes”  he  took  a  clean-cut  jab  at 
the  moral-equality-of-sex  question,  and 
punctured  a  bubble  or  two  with  a  precision 
that  genuinely  shocked  some  over-sensitive 
ears.  “The  Younger  Generation”  con¬ 
tents  itself  with  poking  a  finger  of  mild 
ridicule  at  iron-handed  parents  who  make 
their  grown-up  children  go  to  Sunday- 
school  and  won’t  give  them  latch-keys. 

“A  locked  door  and  a  closed  Bible”  is  the 
war-cry  of  the  old  Wesleyan  grandmother; 
one  of  her  sons  sticks  pretty  firmly  to  her 
teachings — the  other,  who  is  a  bachelor, 
escapes  through  the  window  and  discovers 
that  Holy  Writ  is  not  entirely  made  up  of 
“shalt  nots”;  the  grandchildren — the 
youngest  generation — boldly  demand  the 
keys,  with  the  insistence  that  their  religion 
have  some  joy  of  living  in  it,  and,  having 
youth  and  the  right  to  freedom  on  their 
side,  they  get  their  way. 

It  is  a  well-made  and  very  human  pla\’, 
Abounding  in  the  fresh  character -studies 
that  distinguish  the  younger  group  of  Irish 
and  English  playwrights.  It  is  acted  by  a 
company  that  is  partly  English  and  unfa¬ 
miliar  to  this  countiy'.  Stanley  Drewitt 
staged  the  play  and  acts  the  principal  part — 
the  fussy,  provincial  father  who  is  somewhat 
an  unconscious  hypocrite,  but  mostly  a  well- 
meaning,  upright  product  of  a  very  narrow 
environment.  Ernest  Lawford — the  best 
Captain  Hook  that  “Peter  Pan”  ever  had — 
is  delightful  as  the  uncle  who  broke  away 
from  his  mother’s  apron-strings  and  learned 
to  imbibe  beer  and  tolerance  in  Germany. 
All  of  the  company  are  good — see  the  pro¬ 
cession  they  make  as  they  pass  the  window 
on  their  way  to  church  and  you  have  at  a 
glance  the  individuality  with  which  each 
character  has  been  stamped. 

These  are  the  important  plays — the  ones 
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that  successfully  try  to  show  real  people  in 
a  true  relation  to  life. 

George  Broadhurst  has  tinkered  up  a 
play  by  Abraham  S.  Schomer  that  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  Yiddish  on  the  Bowery  last  year, 
called  it  “To-day,”  and  presented  it  as  a 
serious  picture  of  present-day  New  York. 
If  it  lasts  at  all  it  will  be  because  it  is  so  well 
acted.  The  noteworthy  things  about  it 
are  that  it  is  unilluminatingly  sordid,  that 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  tedious,  and  that  it 
makes  harlotrj-  seem  very  profitable  and 
attractive,  with  the  most  “refined”  brothel 
and  brothel-keeper  the  season  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  If  Ibsen  had  written  it,  it  might 
have  been  a  sort  of  companion  piece  to 
“Hedda  Gabler,”  or  Eugene  Walter  might 
have  made  it  another  version  of  “The  Easiest 
Way.”  From  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Broad¬ 
hurst  and  Schomer  it  comes  a  half-baked 
thing,  a  pointless  exhibition  of  a  futile  wom¬ 
an,  whose  futility,  even,  misses  its  effect. 

THE  MORAL  TAG 

The  authors  may  claim,  as  i)ress-agents 
are  making  so  many  authors  claim  this 
season,  that  there  is  a  moral  to  be  gleaned 
from  silly  Lily  Wagner,  who  loved  finery 
so  much  that  she  sold  herself  for  it  and  was 
left  in  the  end  with  a  lot  of  exp>ensive  new 
clothes  unpaid  for.  They  may  also  claim 
for  it  that  it  is  true  to  actual  fact.  But 
granting  for  the  sake  of  many  plays  with  no 
other  excuse  for  existence  that  a  drama  may 
sometimes  justify  itself  by  proclaiming  a 
moral,  there  is  no  moral  value  under  heaven 
in  the  uninspired  statement  that  2  +  2=4. 

Life  teaches  its  own  lessons,  if  we  are  out 
for  lessons,  and  a  real  drama  shows  some¬ 
thing  of  the  meaning  of  life,  which  is  as 
valuable  a  moral  lesson  as  any  of  us  are  ever 
likely  to  find.  “To-day”  is  too  lacking  in 
genuine  interpretative  power  to  have  any 
real  meaning.  As  to  its  moral  effect,  it  is 
too  negative  to  do  any  good  and  far  too 
tiresome  to  do  any  harm. 

Emily  Stevens  did  splendid  things  for 
Lily  Wagner.  She  created  a  shallow,  pet¬ 
ulant  woman  who  lives  in  the  memory  like 
a  bite  of  acid.  From  the  spoiled  wife  who 
wept  over  her  pearls  in  the  first  act  to  the 
terror-shaken  creature  on  whom  the  last 
curtain  falls,  she  built  up  a  characterization 
that  deserx'ed  the  background  of  a  big  and 
vital  play. 

Edwin  Arden  made  the  husband  seem  far 


less  of  a  priggish  hypocrite  than  the  figure 
the  authors  provided — an  achievement  that 
required  no  small  amount  of  skill.  Alice 
Gail  was  the  German  mother-in-law,  and 
somehow,  through  a  drearx'  waste  of  dia¬ 
lect,  she  made  a  touchingly  human  mother 
shine  forth.  It  wa-sn’t  her  fault  that  the 
audience  wanted  to  shoo  her  and  her  hus¬ 
band  off  the  stage.  Marie  Wainwright — 
who  played  Desdemona  and  Ophelia  years 
and  years  ago — was  the  esthetic  brothel- 
keejjer  who  read  Shelley  and  played  the 
“Moonlight  Sonata”  and  found  Nature  won¬ 
derful  on  Riverside  Drive.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  say  she  did  it  so  that  no  one  laughed. 

“.\t  Bay”  is  a  self-confessed  melodrama, 
in  which  the  author  of  “The  Lure”  drops 
all  pretense  of  searching  into  social  problems 
and  follows  frankly  the  line  where  his  talent 
undoubtedly  lies — the  making  of  thrillers. 
“Within  the  Law”  has  made  itself  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  plays  of  this  kind,  and  “.\t  Bay” 
can  truthfully  lie  called  just  as  tense  and 
just  as  exciting.  No  one  cares  whether  it  is 
probable  or  not,  so  long  as  it  is  plausible 
while  5’ou  are  watching  it.  It  has  one  of 
the  most  shivery  villains  since  Professor 
Moriarty  trapped  Sherlock  Holmes  in  the 
gas -chamber.  It  has  a  clever  detective, 
and  a  hero  who  is  enough  cleverer  to  foil 
him — and  the  hero  isn’t  a  crook!  Best  of 
all,  it  brings  Guy  Standing  back  to  America, 
in  the  “grandest”  part  a  handsome,  gallant 
leading  man  could  wish  for — a  roving,  lova¬ 
ble  Irishman  who  is  sure  to  set  the  incense 
burning  and  put  Mr.  Standing  where  elec¬ 
tric  lights  above  “The  Right  of  Way”  tried 
in  vain  to  put  him  four  years  ago. 

Daxdd  Belasco,  with  only  David  Warfield 
and  Frances  Starr  left  among  his  luminaries, 
depends  more  and  more  on  plays  in  which 
he  can  star  his  own  stage-management. 
The  plays,  as  a  rule,  are  not  worth  the  trou¬ 
ble  he  takes  with  them,  and  his  stage- 
management  is  of  the  minutely  realistic  kind 
that  has  obvious  limitations.  But  he  has 
brought  the  kind  of  thing  he  does  to  a  high 
point  of  excellence;  the  bad  thing  about  it  is 
that,  being  so  good,  it  fools  a  great  many 
people  into  the  belief  that  it  is  much  better 
than  it  is. 

Which  is  a  pity;  if  more  were  demanded 
of  Mr.  Belasco  he  could  probably  do  some¬ 
thing  approaching  bigness. 

His  first  play  this  fall  was  a  comedy 
adaptefl  from  the  French  by  Leo  Dit- 
richstein,  called  “The  Temperamental 
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Journey.”  It  seems  like  an  attempt  to 
repeat  the  success  of  “The  Concert,”  which 
was  an  unusually  good  comedy,  e.xcellently 
done.  “The  Temi)eramental  Journey” 
is  merely  not  tiresome.  It  is  the  first  of  the 
plays — there  are  more  to  come — wherein 
the  hero,  by  pretending  to  be  dead,  gets  a 
fame  and  a  happiness  that  he  could  not  get 
while  the  world  thought  him  alive. 

A  man  named  Dupont,  failure  as  both 
artist  and  husband,  throws  himself  into 
Long  Island  Sound  to  put  an  end  to  him¬ 
self.  He  is  picked  up  by  a  boat  and  car¬ 
ried  to  Halifax,  whence  he  returns  to  New 
Yoik  to  find  the  whole  artistic  world  attend¬ 
ing  his  funeral.  So  he  stays  dead,  thereby 
winning  a  fortune  and  a  wife  who  really 
loves  him.  The  comedy  possibilities  of 
this  plot  are  but  scantily  realized,  and  some 
of  its  loudest  laughs  are  aroused  by  things 
that  are  pretty  poor  stuff  from  which  to 
make  merriment.  They  do  not  taste  pleas¬ 
ant.  The  sting  of  satire,  which  had 
plenty  of  human  frailties  to  prick,  got  lost 
completely  in  a  mass  of  sentiment,  and  the 
whole  play  is  more  cluttered  than  usual 
with  realistic  trivialities. 

Mr.  Ditrichstein  did  not  come  up  to  the 
mark,  either  as  actor  or  adapter,  that  he 
set  himself  in  “The  Concert,”  though  the 
fault  was  a  great  deal  in  his  material.  He 
also  gave  small  chances  to  Richie  Ling, 
who  did  not  improve  them  by  his  handling. 
Both  Dupont  and  his  friend  stay  precarious¬ 
ly  in  our  memory  only  as  people  we  are 
profoundly  thankful  not  to  know  in  real 
life.  IsaM  Irving  has  a  burlesque  part 
in  the  selfish  wife  which  she  plays  skilfully, 
and  Josephine  Victor,  by  admirably  re¬ 
strained  acting,  makes  the  girl  who  finally 
brought  happiness  to  the  misunderstood 
artist  a  genuinely  appealing  figure. 

“EVANGELINE”  MOVING  PICTURES 

Last  year  Arthur  Hopkins  camo  into  the 
New  York  theatrical  world  as  a  producer  of 
plays,  and  in  his  production  of  “The  Poor 
Little  Rich  Girl”  gave  evidence  of  being  a 
very  rare  person — a  manager  of  up-to- 
date  ideas,  of  good  taste,  of  good  judgment, 
and  of  artistic  courage.  This  year  he  pre¬ 
sents  Longfellow’s  “Evangeline”  in  stage 
form. 

Thomas  W.  Broadhurst  has  di\*ided  the 
Longfellow  story  into  scenes  and  trimmed 
it  to  fit  the  demands  of  stage  presentation. 


He  has  made  a  very  respectful  job  of  it, 
with  the  exception  of  a  long  and  tiresome 
Hiawathan  interpolation  in  the  Mission 
Scene.  He  takes  Evangeline  from  the  time 
of  her  Ijetrothal,  through  the  scattering  of 
the  Acadians  and  the  long  years  of  wander¬ 
ing,  to  her  final  meeting  with  Gabriel  in  the 
Quaker  almshouse.  The  lovely  stage-set¬ 
tings  and  the  costuming  and  movement  of 
the  human  figures  make  it  an  unusually 
beautiful  panorama. 

The  method  of  the  actors  is  subdued,  to 
keep  the  spirit  of  the  poem  always  in  the 
foreground.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  actors 
speak  at  all — with  the  emotional  stimulus 
of  William  Furst’s  music  the  eye  might 
safely  have  been  trusted  to  give  enough 
to  the  imagination  to  accomplish  all  that 
Mr.  Hopkins  wanted.  As  it  is,  the  inter¬ 
minable  hexameter  dialogue,  broken  now 
and  then  by  interminable  monologue,  is 
an  intrusion  and  a  bore.  The  pictures  and 
the  action  would  have  told  their  story  and 
kept  their  atmosphere  much  better  with¬ 
out  any  lines. 

One  thing  about  the  production  ought  to 
be  commended  with  trumpets — the  actors 
were  not  allowed  to  take  any  curtain-calls. 

For  years  various  managers  have  been 
trying  to  cultivate  an  American  patronage 
for  a  certain  brand  of  French  farce — the 
brand  in  which  somebody’s  wife  is  always 
being  mistaken  for  somebody  else’s  wife, 
and  the  heroine  disrobes,  and  the  whole 
cast  is  continually  chasing  itself  through 
a  lot  of  doors.  The  patronage  refuses  to 
be  large,  but  this  year  along  comes  another, 
as  stale  and  vulgar  as  all  that  have  gone 
before,  and  blandly  offers  itself  under  the 
title  of  “Madam  President.”  The  only 
good  there  is  in  seeing  it  is  that  you  come 
away  with  a  feeling  of  positive  pride  in 
the  home-made  brand. 

George  M.  Cohan  is  threatening  to  make 
this  season  his  last  as  an  actor,  but  he  will 
still  be  adding  a  full  man’s  share  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  nation  if  he  goes  on  writing 
farces  as  funny  as  “Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 
pate.”  There  is  a  novel  by  that  same  title 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  blood-and- 
thunderest  of  the  McCutcheon-Vance 
school  of  fiction,  and  not  so  long  ago  a  dra¬ 
matization  of  it  would  have  b^n  a  pretty 
serious  affair. 

But  Mr.  Cohan  has  taken  hold  of  it 
in  his  own  way,  made  additions  and 
subtractions  to  suit  his  own  fancy,  and 
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turned  out  what  he  calls  a  “mystery  farce,” 
a  joke  on  the  blood-and-thunder  school 
that  keeps  all  its  legitimate  thrills  and  at 
the  same  time  giv'es  you  dramatic  leave  to 
laugh  when  the  melodrama  drops  into  sheer 
nonsense.  With  a  sleek  hero,  a  beautiful 
heroine,  and  seven  villains,  he  has  contri\-cd 
a  play  full  of  novelty  and  suqirises — the 
funnic“st  the  Ciaiety  Theatre  has  yet  housed. 
I  “Nearly  Marriixl”  does  in  a  broadly 

I  i  farcical  way  what  “Nolxxly’s  Widow”  did 

I  I  more  delicately — it  jiuts  Bruce  McRae  to 

I  the  amusing  business  of  establishing  him¬ 


self  as  the  husband  of  his  wife.  It  moves 
rapidly,  with  a  lot  of  laughs,  and  at  times 
makes  some  pretty  deep  gouges  in  the  thin 
ice  that  keeps  it  from  failing  into  coarse¬ 
ness.  In  fact,  Mr.  McRae’s  {personal 
charm  gives  it  an  all-right  air  that  the  author 
did  not  manage  always  to  provide.  And 
Mr.  McRae,  in  his  position  one  rung  below 
stardom,  proves  on  Wednesday  and  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons  that  an  actor  can  still  fit 
very  comfortably  on  the  good  old  pedestal 
without  wearing  tights  or  even  carrj'ing  a 
sword. 
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SOCIALISM= 

PROMISE  or  MENACE? 

21 

^  X>ehate 

hetween  MORRIS  HILLQUIT  and 
JOHN  AUGUSTINE  RYAN.  D  D- 

Sditort  Note:— A  re  you  reading  this  debate? 

Begin  now,  even  if  you  haven't  read  the  beginning.  Each  instalment  is  a  complete  argu¬ 
ment  in  itself — both  sides  of  one  distinct  phase  of  the  subject.  Last  month,  in  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  following  the  introduction,  the  debaters  discussed  the  evils  that  exist  in  our  present  social 
order.  Mr.  Hillquit  charged  them  directly  to  Capitalism,  and  championed  Socialism  as  the 
only  fundamental  remedy.  Dr.  Ryan,  admitting  the  evils,  denied  that  they  are  inherent  in  the 
capitalist  scheme,  contended  that  Capitalism  had  never  been  tried  at  its  best,  and  argued  for  a 
program  of  social  reforms. 

This  month  the  particular  theme  for  argument  is  the  Socialist  Industrial  State.  How  about 
confiscation?  Would  Socialism  ^'work?"  How  would  industries  fare  under  a  Socialist  re¬ 
gime?  What  about  the  individual's  liberty? — these  and  a  dozen  other  practical  questions  are 
answered — two  ways.  And  each  really  answers  the  other.  For  remember  that  the  debaters 
have  exchanged  papers,  with  the  right  of  making  alterations  to  meet  each  other's  arguments 
until  each  should  be  content. 

We  believe  no  clearer,  fairer  statement  of  the  pro  and  con  of  Socialism  has  ever  been  published. 


THE  SOCIALIST  INDUSTRIAL  STATE 
AS  DR.  RYAN  SEES  IT 

IE  most  important  feature  of  the  “The  nearest  approach  to  a  volte-face 
many-sided  thing  that  we  call  which  Socialists  have  made  since  Marx  has 
Socialism  is  its  proposed  reorgan-  been  in  relation  to  agrarianism.  Marx 
ization  of  industrial  society.  This  thought  that  the  advantage  of  concentrat- 
is  the  goal  of  Socialist  philosophy,  Socialist  ing  capital  would  be  felt  in  agriculture  as  in 
action,  Socialist  hopes.  Is  it  a  desirable  goal?  other  industries,  but,  in  spite  of  temporary 
It  would  replace  the  present  system  of  confirmation  of  this  view  by  the  mammoth 
private  ownership,  operation,  and  distribu-  farms  which  sprang  up  in  North  America, 
tion  by  collective  ownership  and  operation  it  now  appears  very  doubtful.  .  .  .  Recog- 
of  the  means  of  production,  and  social  dis-  nition  of  this  has  led  reformists  to  substi- 
tribution  of  the  product  of  industry'.  Let  us  tute  a  policy  of  actively  assisting  the  peas- 
see  in  some  detail  what  this  involves,  as  ap-  ants  for  the  orthodox  policy  of  leaving  them 
plied  to  land  and  to  capital.  to  succumb  to  capitalism.  Their  formula  is: 
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‘Collectivize  credit,  transp)ort,  exchange, 
and  all  subsidiary'  manufacture,  but  indi¬ 
vidualize  culture.’  ”  (Ensor,  “Modern 
Socialism,”  p.  xx.xi.) 

WHAT  THE  SOCIALISTS  WOULD  DO  WITH  LAND 

By  a  referendum  vote  of  two  to  one,  the 
Socialist  party  in  the  United  States  adopted 
in  1909  the  following  declaration: 

.  .  .  “The  Socialist  party  aims  to  prevent 
land  from  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
exploitation  and  speculation.  It  demands 
the  collective  p>ossession,  control,  or  man¬ 
agement  of  the  land  to  whatever  extent  may 
be  necessary'  to  attain  that  end.  It  is  not 
opposed  to  the  occupation  and  possession  of 
land  by  those  using  it  in  a  bona-fide  manner 
without  exploitation”  (cited  by  Walling, 
“Socialism  As  It  Is,”  p.  316). 

Exploitation,  says  Walling,  means  “the 
employment  of  laborers,  and  this  is  the 
central  jwint  in  the  Socialist  policy”  (idem, 
p.  31 1).  -Accordingly',  the  Socialists  of  the 
United  States  would  permit  individual  occu¬ 
pation  and  cultivation  of  land  by  persons 
who  employed  no  laborers.  Whether  they 
would  extend  the  same  privilege  to  farmers 
who  hired  one  or  two  assistants,  is  not  cer¬ 
tain.  Nor  is  it  of  great  imp)ortance  for  our 
discussion. 

According  to  John  Spargo,  only  those 
instruments  which  can  be  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  more  efficiently  by  the  State  than  by 
private  persons  or  corporations  will  need 
to  come  into  the  Socialist  industrial  organi¬ 
zation.  During  the  transition  to  Socialism 
any  private  enterprise  that  can  survive  in 
competition  with  the  collectivist  concern 
in  the  same  field  may  remain  undisturbed 
(Spargo  and  .Arner,  “Essentials  of  Social¬ 
ism,”  pp.  242-270;  N.  Y.,  1912). 

Were  this  the  ideal  and  method  of  “revo¬ 
lution”  accepted  by  the  majority  of  authori¬ 
tative  Socialists,  we  should  not  be  much 
concerned  about  the  purely'  economic  theo¬ 
ries  and  projects  of  Socialism.  We  should 
be  comforted  by  the  conviction  that,  out¬ 
side  the  field  of  natural  monopolies,  the 
great  majority  of  industries  would  be  more 
capably  conducted  by  private  than  by  col¬ 
lective  agencies,  and  that  all  attempts  to 
socialize  them  by  the  method  of  comp)eti- 
tion  would  inevitably  fail.  The  average 
upholder  of  the  system  of  private  capital 
fears,  not  fair  competition  with  State  indus¬ 
tries,  but  forcible  expropriation. 
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However,  the  great  majority'  of  Socialistr 
would  probably'  refuse  to  sanction  the 
method  proposed  by  Messrs.  Spargo  and 
-Arner. 

And  y'et  the  dominant  Socialist  thought 
of  the  day  does  seem  to  admit  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  considerable  element  of  private 
capital  during  at  least  the  earlier  period  of 
the  new  order.  The  oft-quoted  passage  from 
Kautsky  shows  how  far  even  an  “orthodox” 
member  of  the  party  is  willing  to  go  in  this 
direction: 

“Nevertheless,  it  may  be  granted  that  the 
small  industry'  will  have  a  definite  position 
in  the  future  in  many  branches  of  industry' 
that  produce  directly  for  human  consump¬ 
tion;  for  the  machines  manufacture  essen¬ 
tially  only  products  in  bulk,  while  many 
purchasers  desire  that  their  personal  taste 
shall  be  considered.  .  .  .  The  most  mani¬ 
fold  property'  in  the  means  of  production — 
national,  municipal,  cooperatives  of  con¬ 
sumption  and  production,  and  private — 
can  exist  beside  each  other  in  a  Socialist 
society;  the  most  diverse  forms  of  organiza¬ 
tion — bureaucratic,  trades-union,  coopera¬ 
tive,  and  individual ;  the  most  diverse  forms 
of  remuneration  of  labor — fixed  wages, 
time  w'ages,  piece  wages,  participation  in 
the  economies  in  raw  material,  machinery, 
etc.,  participation  in  the  results  of  intensive 
labor;  the  most  diverse  forms  of  circulation 
of  products,  like  contract  by  purchase  from 
the  warehouses  of  the  State,  from  munici¬ 
palities,  from  cooperatives  of  production, 
from  the  producers  themselves,  etc.,  etc. 
The  same  manifold  character  of  economic 
mechanism  that  exists  to-day  is  pK)ssible 
in  a  Socialist  society”  .  .  .  (“The  Social 
Revolution,”  pp.  164,  166). 

Substantially  the  same  views  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Hillquit  (“Socialism  in 
Theory'  and  Practise,”  p.  113)  and  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ling  (op.  cit.,  p.  432).  As  in  the  matter  of 
land,  however,  so  here,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  these  writers,  or  representative 
Socialists  generally',  would  permit  the  pri- 
v'ate  producer  under  Socialism  to  employ 
a  small  number— say,  one,  two,  or  three — 
of  wage-earners. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs, 
those  objections  against  Socialism  which 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
scheme  w'ould  involve  collective  ownership 
of  all,  even  the  smallest  instruments  of 
production,  have  ceased  to  be  pertinent  or 
effective.  Antiquated  likewise  are  the 
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objections  directed  against  complete  confis¬ 
cation  of  all  private  capital;  collective  owner¬ 
ship  of  all  homes;  compulsorj'  assignment  of 
occupations;  equality  of  remuneration;  and 
the  use  of  labor-checks  instead  of  money. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn,  none  of  these  proposals 
is  now  regarded  by  authoritative  Socialists 
as  essential. 

Other  criticisms  of  doubtful  validity  as¬ 
sume  the  impossibility  of  forecasting  the  so¬ 
cial  demand  for  commodities  and  of  manag¬ 
ing  industries  of  national  magnitude.  In 
some  fashion  both  of  these  difficulties  have 
been  met  by  the  great  trusts,  such  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

I  shall,  therefore,  criticize  only  those  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Socialist  industrial  program 
which  seem  to  be  inherently  necessary,  or 
which  are  so  regarded  by  the  dominant 
thought  of  the  Socialist  movement  to-day. 
All  the  objections  that  I  shall  urge  may  be 
reduced  to  two  propositions,  one  of  which  is 
formally  ethical,  and  the  other  of  which, 
though  immediately  concerned  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  expediency,  is  ethical  fundamen¬ 
tally.  The  former  has  to  do  with  the 
manner  of  abolishing  capitalism;  the  latter 
with  the  injur\-  that  would  be  done  to 
human  welfare  and  human  rights  by  an 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  industrial  proposals 
of  Socialism. 

BUYING  OUT  THE  CAPITALISTS 

According  to  Mr.  Hillquit,  the  majority 
of  Socialist  writers  now  favor  comjiensation 
of  the  displaced  capitalists,  instead  of  out¬ 
right  and  universal  confiscation  (op.  cit., 
pp.  103, 104).  But  he  is  careful  to  state  that 
they  regard  the  question  not  as  one  of  jus¬ 
tice,  but  only  of  expediency.  Mr.  Walling 
tells  us  that  Socialists  would  not  interfere 
with  savings-bank  accounts,  life-insurance 
policies  on  a  reasonable  scale,  nor  verj’  small 
pieces  of  other  projierty,  but  that  they  re¬ 
gard  as  a  matter  of  pure  exjiediency  the 
comp)ensation  of  the  wealthier  classes  (op. 
cit.,  p.  429).  His  understanding  of  the 
Socialist  position  with  reference  to  the  latter 
owners  is  that  they  would  get  at  most  only 
modest  annuities,  which  would  cease  with 
the  lives  of  their  then  living  descendants. 

If  it  were  systematically  carried  out,  the 
rule  of  paying  for  the  capital  taken  over  by 
the  State  only  when  and  to  the  extent  that 
this  policy  were  found  to  be  expedient, 


would  undoubtedly  mean  that  many  of  the 
small  and  weak  owners  would  fare  as  badly 
as  the  rich  proprietors.  That  the  principle 
of  expediency  would  govern  the  entire  proc¬ 
ess  of  expropriation,  is  clearly  seen  from 
the  refusal  of  Socialists  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  or  the  party  to  a  definite  program  of 
compensation,  and  from  their  practically 
unanimous  contention  that  only  the  future 
can  determine  whether  and  how  much  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  allow’ed. 

In  principle,  then,  the  Socialists  deny 
that  the  capitalists  have  any  moral  right 
to  compensation;  in  practise  they  would 
carrx'  out  this  principle  to  the  extent  dic¬ 
tated  by  exp>ediency. 

WHAT  IS  CAPITAL? 

This  principle  and  this  projX)sed  policy 
are  undoubtedly  immoral.  To  ascertain  the 
ethical  basis  of  this  conclusion  let  us  exam¬ 
ine  briefly  the  four  main  sources  of  capital. 

One  part  is  the  fruit  of  wages  and  salaries, 
and  of  business  gains  or  profits  (as  distinct 
from  interest)  resulting  from  exceptional 
directive  and  inventive  ability  in  conditions 
of  full  and  fair  comjietition.  Inasmuch  as 
this  capital  is  specifically  traceable  to  labor, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  it  has  been 
honestly  earned,  and  ought  to  be  paid  for. 

A  second  part  of  existing  capital  origi¬ 
nated  in  natural  resources  and  oppKirtuni- 
ties,  such  as  lands,  mines,  forests,  and 
franchises,  which  the  State  conceded  to 
individuals  and  corporations  through  the 
medium  of  free  and  honest  contracts.  While 
these  grants  and  contracts  may  sometimes 
have  b^n  socially  unwise,  they  are  as  valid 
in  morals  as  similar  acts  of  individuals.  If 
at  a  later  date  the  State  repudiates  them 
by  the  process  of  confiscation,  it  perpetrates 
an  act  of  bad  faith  and  immorality. 

Another  part  is  the  saved  and  invested 
proceeds  of  interest  which  was  obtained 
without  paying  unjustly  low  w-ages  to  labor 
or  charging  unjustly  high  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Socialist  this 
capital  was  unjustly  acquired  because  the 
interest  from  which  it  sprang  always  repre¬ 
sents  a  “part  of  the  product  of  the  worker’s 
toil.”  For  the  Socialist  maintains  that  all 
interest,  no  matter  how  small  the  rate  or 
how  liberally  its  receiver  has  acted  toward 
laborer  and  consumer,  is  immoral. 

In  reply  to  this  contention,  I  would  say 
briefly  that  interest  on  capital  is  justified 
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either  because  capital  has  contributed  a 
share  of  the  productive  force  which  is  real¬ 
ized  in  the  joint  product  of  capital  and  labor, 
or  because  under  the  system  of  private 
capital  interest  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sufficient 
amount  of  capital, 
and  induce  the 
capitalist  -  under¬ 
taker  to  perform 
his  economic 
functions.  If  the 
day  should  ever 
come  when  pri¬ 
vate  control  of 
capital  became 
detrimental  to 
human  welfare, 
the  capitalist 
would  no  longer  have  a  right  to  function 
as  such;  but  he  w’ould  still  have  a  valid 
claim  to  compensation  for  the  capital  that 
he  had  acquired  through  the  receipt  of 
interest  which  had  been  at  once  free  from 
extortion  and  socially  necessary.  The  ef¬ 
fect  would  have  the  same  justification  as 
the  cause. 

Finally,  there  is  a  fourth  section  of  capital 
which  has  come  into  being  through  various 
forms  of  injustice,  such  as  physical  force, 
fraudulent  contracts,  oppression  of  laborers, 
and  extortion  upon  consumers.  Through 
the  lapse  of  time,  however,  and  the  other 
long-recognized  conditions  of  prescription, 
a  great  part  of  this  capital  has  become  the 
morally  and  legally  valid  property  of  the 
present  owners. 

Prescription  is  a  valid  title  of  ownership 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  responds  to  the 
needs  of  social  and  human  welfare.  To  dis¬ 
regard  it  in  the  e.xpropriation  process  w'ould 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  inflict 
quite  as  much  injury  on  innocent  individu¬ 
als  as  to  disregard  any  of  the  other  titles. 
As  to  that  part  of  the  unjustly  acquired 
capital  w^ch  is  not  clothed  with  the  title  of 
prescription,  it  could  properly,  provided 
that  identification  of  it  w’ere  possible,  be 
taken  without  compensation. 

Consequently,  it  is  probable  that  only  a 
relatively  small  part  of  capital  could  be  con¬ 
fiscated  with  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
process  was  not  immoral. 

The  fact  that  governments  have  occa¬ 
sionally  taken  individual  property  without 
compiensation  does  not  justify  the  practise 
ethically.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  mean 
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to  deny  that  it  is  ever  morally  legitimate, 
for  example,  in  some  supreme  national  crisis 
when  no  other  course  is  physically  possible. 
But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  an  exigency  of  this 
magnitude  to  the  Socialist  principle  of  mere 
expediency.  By 
the  latter  theory 
the  process  of 
confiscation  is  not 
required  to  wait 
for  a  critical  situ¬ 
ation.  It  can  be 
set  in  motion  as 
soon  as  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  balance, 
however  slight,  of 
expediency  in  its 
favor.  Thus  the 
Socialist  would 
entirely  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
right  and  might. 

THE  VIOLATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS  IN 

THE  SOCIALIST  ORGANIZATION  OF  IN¬ 
DUSTRY 

In  his  encyclical,  “On  the  Condition  of 
Labor,”  issued  May  15,  1891,  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  declared  that  Socialism  is  to  be  utterly 
rejected  because  “contrary  to  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind.”  From  the  words  of  the 
Latin  text,  “praedium,”  “terra,”  “fundus,” 
“ager,”  “solum,”  etc.,  we  know  that  he  had 
in  mind  specifically  the  Socialist  proposals 
with  regard  to  land.  Moreover,  he  was  in 
all  probability  thinking  of  the  more  extreme 
plans  of  that  day,  which  embraced  collect¬ 
ive  operation,  as  well  as  collective  owner¬ 
ship,  of  all  the  land  of  a  country. 

A  regime  in  which  all  the  cultivators 
should  be  employed  by  the  State  would 
certainly  be  less  conducive  to  human  wel¬ 
fare  than  a  system  of  full  ownership  and 
secure  possession  by  individuals.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  show’n  conclusively  that  the  large 
farm  is  considerably  less  profitable  than  the 
small  or  medium-sized  farm.  If  this  is  the 
case  under  the  direction  of  the  private  own¬ 
er,  it  would  hold  to  a  greater  extent  under 
salaried  management  in  a  Socialist  organi¬ 
zation. 

Moreover,  the  cultivators  would  not  work 
as  intelligently  or  as  energetically  as  they 
do  under  the  incentive  of  private  owner¬ 
ship.  Beyond  all  other  workers,  the  farmer 
is  influenced  by  the  desire  to  own  and  hold 
jjermanently  the  thing  upon  which  and  with 
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which  he  labors.  Such  a  thoroughgoing 
form  of  agrarian  collectivasm  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  detrimental  to  individual  and 
social  welfare. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
natural  rights.  As  against  other  individ¬ 
uals  and  the  State,  man  has  an  inborn  right 
to  control  and  use  the  bounty  of  nature  in 
the  way  that  will  best  secure  the  requisites 
of  reasonable  life  and  self-development. 
That  the  existing  system  has  not  yet  enabled 
all  individuals  to  attain  this  object,  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  not  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose  than  Socialism;  particularly  when 
we  consider  its  recent  history,  its  present 
trend,  and  its  inherent  capacity  for  im¬ 
provement. 

Even  the  modified  agrarian  program  of 
Socialism  contains  elements  w’hich  involve 
a  violation  of  individual  rights.  Precisely 
how  far  this  program  would  extend  the  indi¬ 
vidual  control  of  “land  of  reasonable  dimen¬ 
sions  actually  cultivated  or  used  by  the 
farmer  without  employment  of  hired  help 
to  any  appreciable  extent,”  is  not  easy  to 
say;  for  ^e  desire  to  make  converts  among 
the  farmers  has  brought  American  Social¬ 
ists  to  a  situation  in  which  “there  is  a 
minority  ready  to  compromise  everything 
in  this  question”  (Walling,  op.  cit.,  p.  318). 
However,  they  still  seem  to  cling  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  title  to  all  land  must  remain 
with  the  State. 

THE  SMALL  FARMER  IN  THE  SOCIALIST  STATE 

This  would  mean  that  the  State  could 
turn  out  the  small  farmer  at  any  time 
deemed  expedient,  and  could,  even  while  it 
allowed  hum  to  remain  in  possession,  tax 
the  land  at  its  full  rental  value. 

That  the  majority  of  American  Socialists 
would  have  the  State  adopt  the  latter  policy 
consistently  from  the  beginning,  seems  to  be 
clear  in  view  of  the  declarations  of  the 
“Communist  Manifesto,”  of  Marx,  and  of 
other  leading  members  of  the  party,  and  in 
\dew  of  the  general  Socialist  principle  which 
condemns  private  receipt  of  rent  and  inter¬ 
est.  (cf.  Walling,  op.  cit.,  pp.  322,  323). 

Now  State  retention  of  the  title  means  un¬ 
certainty  of  tenure,  and  therefore  injury  to 
the  cultivator,  while  the  appropriation  of 
economic  rent  means  confiscation  of  prop>- 
erty  values. 

^  much  for  the  morality  of  the  Socialist 
program  with  regard  to  land.  The  proposals 


of  the  party  concerning  artificial  capital  are 
somewhat  more  satisfactory  to  discuss  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  more  definitely  and 
authoritatively  formulated.  Their  ethical 
character  can  be  determined  only  through 
an  examination  of  their  bearing  up>on  human 
w’elfare.  This  is  the  ultimate  test  of  the 
morality  of  any  social  system.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  social  institutions,  moral  values  and 
genuine  exp>ediency  are  in  the  long  run 
identical.  The  remainder  of  this  papier  will, 
therefore,  deal  immediately  with  the  practi¬ 
cal  side  of  the  Socialist  industrial  order. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  INDUSTRIAL  LEADERSHIP 

Under  Socialism  the  great  national  indus¬ 
tries,  as  steel  and  pietroleum,  would  be  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  commissions  or 
boards  of  managers.  Owing  to  the  number 
of  these  bodies  and  the  varied  character  of 
their  functions,  they  could  not  be  selected 
with  advantage  by  general  piopular  vote. 
Conceivably  they  might  be  appxiinted  by 
the  national  executive  authority,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  pieople  would  entrust  any 
group  of  oflScials  with  this  tremendous 
pxiwer. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  enable  a 
few  men  to  control  not  merely  the  piolitical 
but  the  entire  industrial  life  of  the  nation, 
to  build  up  a  bureaucracy  more  despxitic 
than  anything  of  the  kind  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  to  impxise  whatever  harsh  condi¬ 
tions  they  saw  fit  upion  a  minority,  yes, 
up>on  a  majority  occasionally,  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  workers,  and  to  fortify  themselves 
in  a  pxisition  from  which  they  could  not 
be  dislodged  except  by  a  revolution. 

Present  Socialist  opinion  seems  to  favor 
selection  of  the  commissions  by  the  workers 
in  each  industry  (cf.  Hillquit,  op.  cit., 
p.  142).  Even  tlus  method  has  its  own  dif¬ 
ficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  mass  of 
employees  in,  for  e.xample,  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  w'ould  be  much  less  compietent  to  make 
an  intelligent  choice  than  is  the  relatively 
small  number  of  stockholders  w’ho  at  pres¬ 
ent  determine  the  outcome  of  an  election 
for  the  board  of  directors. 

The  case  is  not  parallel  with  the  choice  of 
pxiiitical  officials.  It  is  a  question  of  getting 
technical  expierts,  and  even  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  among  us  now  realize  that  such  func¬ 
tionaries  should  be  appxiinted  by  the  mayor, 
governor,  or  president,  instead  of  being 
elected  by  pxipular  vote. 
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In  the  second  place,  while  the  stock-  States  Steel  Corporation  the  lack  of  corn- 
holders  of  a  corporation  have  a  direct  i>etition  has  more  than  offset  the  gains  of 
pecuniary  incentive  to  choose  the  most  ef-  combination,  while  Professor  Meade  sums 
ficient  directors  obtainable,  the  workers  in  up  the  general  failure  of  the  trusts  thus: 
a  Socialist  industry  would  desire  men  w'ho  “During  a  decade  of  imparalleled  indus- 
would  make  trial  develop- 

ment,  the  trusts, 
starting  with 
every  advantage 
of  large  capital, 
well  -  equipped 
plants,  financial 
connections,  and 
skilled  superin¬ 
tendence,  have 
not  succeeded” 
{The  Journal  of 
Political  Econ- 

mass  of  the  work-  0  my  ,  April, 

ers,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  certain  pow-  1912,  p.  366). 

erful  incentives,  the  Socialist  organization  of  If  this  can  happen  when  the  management 
industry’  would  be  inefficient  and  unprogres-  is  financially  interested  in  the  business,  it 
sive.  Directors,  superintendents,  foremen,  w’ould  prevail  to  a  far  greater  degree  in  the 
and  all  others  in  managerial  positions  w’ould  absence  of  this  powerful  stimulus.  The 
be  afraid  to  punish  loafing  or  to  e.\ercise  the  driving  force  of  competition  and  the  hope 
power  of  discharge,  except  in  rare  and  of  prompt  pecuniary  rewards  can  be  sup- 
flagrant  cases.  Even  if  they  were  suffi-  plemented  but  not  supplanted  by  other  and 
ciently  fearless  to  exact  a  reasonable  loftier  motives  and  stimuli, 
amount  of  work  from  all  their  subordinates.  In  the  field  of  industrial  invention  the 
they  would  lack  the  normal  and  necessary  lack  of  adequate  incentive  would  be  par- 
incentive  to  such  a  course,  and  to  efficient  ticularly  harmful.  Men  who  were  capable 
management  generally.  They  would  not  of  inventing  new  machines,  new  processes, 
have  the  stimulus  of  competition  which  new  ways  of  combining  capital  and  labor, 
to-day  prevents  public  concerns  from  falling  could  expect  neither  the  gains  that  are 
too  far  behind  those  under  private  control;  obtainable  under  the  system  of  private 
nor  the  vital  interest  in  their  tasks  which  ownership,  nor  that  prompt  and  eager  rec- 
arises  from  ownership  and  its  opp>ortunities  ognition  by  the  industrial  authorities  which 
of  pecuniary  gain;  nor  the  hope  of  promo-  is  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  privately 
tion  and  fear  of  discharge  which  operate  so  '  directed  concerns. 

promptly  and  powerfully  in  the  present  It  is  contended  that  the  manager  and  the 
system.  inventor  will  be  impelled  to  bring  out  the 

The  general  spirit  of  the  management  best  that  is  in  them  by  the  hope  of  public 
would  be  to  “let  well  enough  alone,”  to  re-  honor  and  recognition,  and  by  the  special 
frain  from  disturbing  either  the  personnel  pecuniary  compensations  that  will  be  possi- 
or  the  methods  of  industry,  so  long  as  things  ble  even  under  Socialism.  The  example  of 
moved  on  in  the  old  routine  way  and  con-  Colonel  Goethals,  who  has  successfully 
tinued  to  appro.ximate  a  certain  level  of  directed  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 
mediocrity.  on  a  relatively  moderate  salary,  is  cited  by 

Indeed,  the  deadening  effect  of  the  ab-  way  of  illustration, 
sence  of  competition  has  already  appeared  It  merely  illustrates  a  typical  Socialist 
in  the  management  of  our  present  “social-  fallacy,  namely,  that  what  the  exceptional 
ized”  industries.  In  every  great  industry  man  does  in  exceptional  circumstances  will 
there  is  a  maximum  size  of  plant  which  is  be  done  by  the  ordinary  man  in  ordinary 
eflicient  and  economical,  and  a  maximum  circumstances.  Colonel  Goethals  is  an 
number  of  plants  which  can  be  profitably  officer  in  the  army.  Now  the  traditions  and 
combined  under  a  single  direction.  Mr.  training  of  the  army  have  for  centuries  im- 
Brandeis  has  shown  that  in  the  United  pressed  upon  its  members  strong  conceptions 


working  condi¬ 
tions  easy,  rather 
than  men  who 
would  be  bent 
upon  getting  out 
the  maximum 
amount  of  prod¬ 
uct. 

Owing  to  the 
dependence  of  the 
industrial  direc¬ 
tion  uDon  the 


THE  DEADENING  EFFECT 
OF  THE  ABSENCE  OF  COM¬ 
PETITION  HAS  ALREADY 
APPEARED  IN  THE  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  OF  OUR  PRESENT 
“SOCIALIZED”  INDUSTRIES. 
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of  public  service,  honor,  and  professional 
duty  and  responsibility.  Moreover,  the  task 
upon  which  he  is  engaged  is  conspicuous 
beyond  all  others,  and  without  any  com¬ 
petitor  for  public  honor  and  esteem. 

To  assume  that  the  average  member  of  an 
industrial  board  of  managers,  the  average 
factory  sup>erintendent,  or  the  average 
door-walker  in  a  store  would  respond  as 
readily  to  the  motive  of  public  honor  as  the 
army  officer,  and  that  the  every-day  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  industrial  authority  would  attract 
sufficient  public  notice  and  recognition  to 
be  worth  seeking  or  considering — implies  a 
childlike  faith  that  is  touching  but  not 
convincing.  The  cold  fact  is  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  public  honor  and  rec¬ 
ognition  to  go  round  the  circle  of  industrial 
management,  or  it  would  have  to  be  spread 
so  thinly  that  very  few  of  its  beneficiaries 
would  hold  it  very  precious. 

As  to  the  sp)ecial  p)ecuniary  rewards  that 
might  be  given,  they  would  lose  much  of 
their  effectiveness  because  of  tardiness  in 
arriving.  Merit  is  much  more  promptly 
recognized  in  private  than  in  public  em¬ 
ployments,  on  account  of  the  direct  financial 
interest  of  those  from  whom  the  recognition 
must  come. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  EFFORT  AND  EFFICIENCY 
AMONG  THE  RANK  AND  FILE 

Since  the  great  mass  of  the  workers 
would  have  the  ultimate  control  over  the 
management  and  managers  of  industry, 
they  would  strive  to  make  the  conditions  of 
employment  as  pleasing  as  possible  to  them¬ 
selves.  This  would  mean  that  the  majority 
of  them  would  prefer  an  industrial  acWnis- 
tration  which  would  p)ermit  a  considerable 
amount  of  “loafing  on  the  job,”  and  which 
would  separate  them  from  their  jobs  only 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  shirking  and 
inefficiency.  Engaged  as  they  must  be 
upon  tasks  which  are  monotonous,  mechani¬ 
cal,  and  relatively  uninteresting,  the  great 
majority  would  be  imp>ervious  to-  the  “joy 
of  work,”  would  fail  to  find  that  pleasure 
and  work  were  one,  and  would  see  no  good 
reason  for  putting  forth  anything  like  the 
degree  of  effort  that  is  to-day  exacted  under 
penalty  of  discharge. 

This  reasoning  is  not  based  on  “the 
theological  conception  that  the  sole  human 
incentive  to  do  right  is  the  fear  of  punish¬ 


ment  or  the  hop)e  of  reward.”  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  such  conception;  for  the 
theologian  gives  full  recognition  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  efficacy  of  higher  motives.  But 
he  is  not  afraid  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  and 
to  read  therein  the  lesson  that  the  higher 
motives  can  neither  entirely  supplant  nor 
even  reduce  to  a  secondarj’  position  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  reward  and  punishment  in  the  mind 
and  will  of  the  average  man.  The  theolo¬ 
gian  is  sufficiently  scientific  to  put  a  higher 
value  upon  universal  experience  than  upon 
enthusiastic  hopes. 

The  contention  that  the  worker  will  find 
sufficient  incentive  of  a  material  character 
in  being  “a  partner  in  the  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  he  will  be  employed,”  is  based 
on  the  fallacy  that  remote  and  general  inter¬ 
ests  affect  the  individual  as  fKjwerfully  as 
immediate  and  sp>ecific  interests.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  “partnership”  in  a 
Socialist  industry,  which  after  all  is  owned 
by  the  State,  and  ownership  in  a  definite 
portion  of  a  private  industry. 

In  the  latter  case  the  worker  realizes 
that  his  energj-^  and  efficiency  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  his  income;  in  the  former  he 
knows  that  he  may  take  things  easy,  and 
still  retain  his  place  and  his  stipulated  re¬ 
muneration.  Although  he  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  the  long  nm  the  policy  of 
imiversal  shirking  will  be  harmful  to  his 
industry,  he  feels  that  the  “long  run”  is  too 
long  and  too  remote  to  offset  the  immediate 
and  practical  advantages  of  being  as  lazy 
as  he  dares  to  be.  Besides,  he  expects  that 
there  will  be  other  industries  and  other  jobs 
in  the  limitless  expanse  of  Socialist  economy. 
And  he  has  no  assurance  that  if  he  were  to 
put  forth  his  best  efforts  his  example  would 
be  generally  imitated  by  his  fellows  in  his 
own  or  in  other  industries. 

To  the  average  worker,  partnership  in  a 
Socialist  industry  would  seem  about  as 
imp)ortant  as  efficient  local  or  national  gov¬ 
ernment  seems  to  the  average  citizen.  The 
latter  is  much  less  interested  in  civic  welfare 
than  in  his  job,  business,  or  profession. 

SOCIALISM  W.  COOPERATION 

To  the  objection  that  his  scheme  has 
never  been  justified  by  actual  trial,  the 
Socialist  sometimes  replies  by  pointing  to 
the  successful  cooperative  establishments 
under  democratic  management  in  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  England.  As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  the  history  of  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  in  its  entirety  furnishes  a  rather  strong 
argument  against  Socialism.  Practically 
all  the  successful  efforts  in  this  field  have 
been  in  connection  with  cooperatives  of 
distribution.  Cooperative  production  has 
been  attempted  in  many  countries,  but  “the 
record  on  the  whole  is  one  of  failure” 
(Taussig,  “Principles  of  Economics,”  vol. 
II,  p.  356;  N.  Y.,  1912). 

The  simple  and  sufficient  reason  is  that 
these  enterprises  are  much  more  compli¬ 
cated,  and  require  a  much  higher  quality  of 
leadership  and  management  than  distribu¬ 
tive  concerns.  As  yet,  not  many  of  the  men 
who  possess  these  qualities  can  be  induced  to 
exercise  them  without  the  spur  of  a  domina¬ 
ting  pecuniary’  interest  in  the  establishment. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  men  will  in  time  be  found 
to  direct  cooperative  enterprises  over  a 
considerable,  though  restricted,  part  of  the 
field  of  production.  This  result  can  be 
reached  only  very  gradually,  through  ap¬ 
propriate  industrial  and  moral  enlighten¬ 
ment.  .\nd  it  will,  I  believe,  be  realized 
only  in  the  smaller  industries,  those  in  which 
the  individual  worker  can  easily  see  that  his 
actions  will  have  a  vital  and  direct  bearing 
on  the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise.  In 
the  larger  industries  labor  participation  in 
capital  ownership  will  necessarily  take  the 
form  of  copartnership.  That  is,  the  worker 
will  be  a  shareholder  rather  than  a  genuine 
cooperator. 

NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COMPETITION 

Even  if  productive  cooperation  had  been 
invariably  successful  it  would  not  be  of 
much  value  as  an  argument  for  Socialism. 
The  differences  between  the  two  are  more 
impK)rtant  than  the  resemblances.  In  the 
former  each  of  the  workers  has  direct  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  definite  share  of  the  concern,  and 
an  immediate  pecuniary  interest  in  its 
profits  and  its  fortunes.  Moreover,  he 
realizes  that  it  must  compete  with  similar 
enterprises  under  both  cooperative  and 
private  control.  Under  Socialism  none  of 
these  conditions  is  verified.  The  worker 
is  interested  only  in  his  job  and  his  wages. 

Of  these  the  first  depends  ultimately  upon 
a  board  of  managers  chosen  by  the  workers 
themselves,  while  the  second  is  fixed  before¬ 
hand  by  the  central  executive  or  legislative 
authority,  and  is  only  remotely  and  feebly 


dependent  upon  the  conduct  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  laborer.  Consequently,  the  interest 
of  the  laborer  in  the  financial  success  of  his 
industry  is  very  general  and  very  remote  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  participant  in  a 
cooperative  concern. 

To  sum  up  the  preceding  paragraphs: 
Competition,  the  hope  of  definite  personal 
reward,  and  the  fear  of  definite  personal 
loss,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
extremely  powerful  forces  in  economic  life, 
would  either  disappear  or  be  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished  under  Socialism.  And  the  Socialist  is 
unable  to  provide  adequate  substitutes. 

DIMINISHED  FREEDOM  OF  ECONOMIC  CHOICES 

In  the  present  economic  organization, 
the  farmer,  laborer,  manufacturer,  mer¬ 
chant,  etc.,  are  not  compelled  to  deal  as 
buyers  or  as  sellers  with  any  single  individ¬ 
ual  or  association.  Nor  are  they  constrained 
in  the  majority  of  instances  to  accept  or  to 
pay  a  predetermined  price.  Through  the 
process  of  bargaining  they  can  exercise  some 
control  over  this  supremely  important 
economic  factor.  While  the  trusts  have 
greatly  curtailed  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
individual  with  regard  to  many  commodi¬ 
ties,  they  will  cease  to  do  so  just  as  soon  as 
the  people  and  the  government  seriously 
and  systematically  undertake  the  task  of 
checking  them.  This  task  has  not  yet  been 
fairly  begun. 

Under  Socialism  all  prices,  whether  of 
labor  or  of  goods,  except  in  the  relatively 
unimportant  individual  and  cooperative 
enterprises,  would  be  fixed  beforehand  by 
the  public  authorities.  For  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  workers,  wages  and  all  other  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  would  be  determined 
by  legislative  or  executive  enactment  of  the 
national  or  local  governments.  There  could 
be  no  competition  in  this  field  between  the 
two  governmental  jurisdictions.  Hence  the 
laborer  would  be  compelled  to  work  for 
practically  one  employer.  As  consumers, 
men  would  have  to  purchase  at  a  predeter¬ 
mined  price  from  a  single  seller,  and  to  take 
the  kind  and  quality  of  goods  that  the  public 
authorities  saw  fit  to  produce. 

At  present  a  man  can  get  anything  that 
he  has  the  money  to  pay  for.  A  Socialist 
regime  would  feel  no  induCfement  to  develop 
new  wants  nor  to  satisfy  old  ones  in  new 
ways.  The  tendency  would  be  overwhelm¬ 
ing  to  turn  out  only  the  old  and  standard 
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kinds  of  goods.  The  combined  effect  of  all 
these  restrictions  on  the  buying  and  selling 
power  of  the  individual  would  be  disastrous 
to  self-respect,  self-development,  social  con¬ 
tentment,  and  social  stability. 

To  be  sure,  the  ultimate  control  of  all 
these  industrial  arrangements  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  who  could  correct 
all  possible  abuses.  In  practise,  however, 
the  people  always  means  a  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  Socialist  State  the  majority 
would  have  unlimited  power  over  not  mere¬ 
ly  the  political  but  also  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  minority.  To-day  industrial 
life  is  controlled  by  the  government  or  the 
majority  only  indirectly,  and  within  well- 
defined  limits.  A  hundred  checks  and  coun¬ 
terchecks  are  set  up  by  private  individuals, 
private  associations,  private  institutions. 
Under  Socialism  all  these  safeguards  would 
disappear,  and  substantially  all  social 
power  would  be  concentrated  in  the  Levia¬ 
than,  the  Omnipotent  State. 

THE  MENACE  OF  FIXED  MAJORITIES 

The  prediction  that  “there  will  be  no 
fixed  majorities  and  minorities  in  all  mat¬ 
ters,”  is  not  reassuring  in  view  of  the  inevi¬ 
table  contrary  tendency.  A  majority  com¬ 
posed  of  all  the  workers  in  the  most  power¬ 
ful  industries  could  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  all  wages  and  prices  to  favor  them¬ 
selves  and  oppress  the  minority.  Such  a 
combination  would  be  remarkably  cohesive 
and  homogeneous,  since  it  would  represent 
the  interests  of  all  its  members  in  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  politics,  industry,  the  schools,  and 
the  press.  Its  p>ersonnel  could  eSsily  remain 
substantially  unchanged  until  it  and  the 
entire  system  was  dissolved  in  a  revolution. 

To  assert  that  at  present  “the  capitalist 
minority  dominates  the  non-capitalist  ma¬ 
jority  in  all  matters,”  is  to  ignore  the  im¬ 
mense  gains  made  by  the  masses  on  the 
classes  in  the  past,  the  very  real  limitations 
upon  capitalist  power  to-day,  and  the  far 
greater  restrictions  that  can  and  will  be  put 
upon  it  to-morrow,  without  recourse  to  the 
other  autocracy  called  Socialism.  We  are 
not  compelled  to  choose  between  the  latter 
and  a  rampant  Capitalism. 

IMPERILED  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS 

Who  is  to  own  the  printing-presses?  The 
danger  of  handing  them  all  over  to  the  na¬ 


tional  Socialist  authorities  is  recognized  by 
Kautsky: 

“It  is  true  that  the  governmental  power 
will  cease  to  be  a  class  organ,  but  will  it  not 
still  be  the  organ  of  a  majority?  Can  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  be  made  dependent  upKin  the 
decisions  of  a  majority?”  (op.  cit.,  p.  177.) 

In  this  field,  at  least,  he  admits  that 
“the  people”  is  not  a  homogeneous  entity, 
that  the  interests  of  all  its  parts  are  not 
identical.  He  would  restrict  the  p>ower  of 
the  national  majority  by  placing  a  part  of 
the  machinery  of  printing  and  publication 
under  the  control  of  municipalities  and  of  co¬ 
operative  associations.  But  the  cities  would 
likewise  be  dominated  by  the  majority, 
while  the  cooperative  societies  would  require 
every  worker  to  be  also  a  partial  owner. 

No  individual  could  own  or  publish  a 
newspaper,  because  he  would  not  be  per- 
mitt^  to  “exploit”  the  number  of  workers 
necessary  to  operate  the  establishment.  No 
group  of  individuals  could  do  so  unless  they 
included  a  sufficient  force  of  laborer-pro¬ 
prietors.  From  the  viewpoint,  not  of  the 
individuals  who  might  desire  to  own  news- 
p>ap)ers,  but  of  social  welfare,  these  restrictions 
would  constitute  a  very  dangerous  limitation 
upx>n  the  freedom  of  print^  expression. 

MONOPOLY  OF  EDUCATION 

While  Socialists  do  not  explicitly  demand 
that  all  education  should  be  given  in  state 
schools,  they  would  evidently  look  with 
favor  upion  such  an  arrangement.  “Com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  at  public  national 
schools,”  which  is  among  the  articles  of  the 
“Erfurt  Program,”  would  seem  to  leave 
little  scop>e  for  private  schools  of  any  sort 
(cf.  the  comments  of  Liebknecht  on  this 
demand  in  “Socialism:  What  It  Is  and 
What  It  Seeks  to  Accomplish,”  pp.  56-58). 
^Tien  the  average  Socialist  discusses  ^u- 
cation  in  his  future  state,  he  is  rarely  able 
to  conceal  his  intention  that  there  shall  be 
only  one  kind  of  school  and  one  kind  of 
scholastic  training.  This  would  be  the  most 
blighting  of  all  state  monop>olies. 

To  resume  the  main  contentions  and  con¬ 
clusions  of  this  article:  The  Socialist  In¬ 
dustrial  State  must  be  set  down  as  im¬ 
moral,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  doctrine 
thatk:omp>ensation  to  capitalists  is  a  matter  of 
mere  exp>^ency,  and  b^use  it  would  prove 
economically,  politically,  and  intellectually 
injurious  to  individual  and  social  welfare. 


MR.  HILLQUirS  VIEW  OF  INDUSTRIES 
UNDER  SOCIALISM 


IT  IS  a  jjessimistic  and  uninviting  picture  “iron  workman”  of  colossal  frame,  unerring 

which  Dr.  Ryan  sketches  under  the  title  aim,  and  a  hundred  indefatigable  arms 

“The  Socialist  Industrial  State.”  But  throws  the  helpless  individual  tool  of  former 

does  the  fault  lie  with  the  Socialist  plan  of  generations  into  the  scrap-heap;  it  shatters 

industrial  organization,  or  is  it  to  be  found  the  private  workshop,  and  destroys  the  in- 

in  the  glasses  through  which  my  distin-  dependence  of  the  worker, 

guished  opponent  views  it?  The  modem  machine  creates  the  factor}', 

A  concise  statement  of  the  Socialist  in-  and  the  factory  assembles  under  its  roof 

dustrial  program  will  help  to  answer  that  the  tool-less  artisans  and  mechanics,  strip- 

question.  ping  them  of  their  economic  indi\'iduality 

Socialism  stands  for  the  collective  owner-  and  drilling  them  into  an  industrial  army 
ship  of  the  social  tools  of  work.  Let  us  con-  of  uniform  rank  and  collective  functions, 
sider  the  two  adjectives  in  this  definition  in  And  what  the  factory  does  in  the  field  of 
their  inverse  order.  production,  the  railroad  and  steamboat  ac- 

A  social  tool  is  one  used  in  the  modem  complish  with  equal  thoroughness  in  the 
process  of  wholesale  production  and  dis-  sphere  of  distribution, 
tribution  of  commodities.  As  a  mle  it  is  Henceforward  the  worker  is  separated 
bulky,  complex,  and  costly.  The  ittdividtuil  from  the  tool.  He  can  not  pay  the  high 
tool,  on  the  other  hand,  is  independent  and  cost  of  modern  machinery  and  equipment, 
self-sufficient.  It  is  usually  simple  and  in-  and  it  would  avail  him  little  if  he  could, 
e.\pensive.  because  machine  industry  is  not  adapted 

to  individual  operation.  The  logical  solu- 
THE  SOCIALIZED  TOOL  tion  of  this  predicament  w’ould  seem  to  be 

•  the  joint  ownership  of  all  such  machiner}' 
The  distinction  is  vital,  for  the  main  by  all  of  the  workers,  ch",  what  amounts  to 
raison  d'etre  of  the  modem  Socialist  move-  the  same,  by  the  entire  nation  organized  for 
ment  rests  on  the  comparatively  recent  ’  the  management  and  control  of  social  pro¬ 
change  in  the  character  of  the  tool,  from  duction. 
individual  into  social. 

Factory  work  and  other  forms  of  mass  for  collective  work 

production,  as  well  as  the  prevailing  system 

of  wholesale  distribution  of  commodities.  As  the  countless  individual  tools  have 
are  of  very  modem  origin,  and  they  are  all  gradually  become  merged  in  the  one  great 
based  on  the  introduction  of  the  social  tool.  System  of  modem  social  machinery,  so 
The  pre-capitalist  era  is  one  of  individual  should  the  tool-ownership  of  the  individual 
tools,  independent  producers,  and  direct  workers  converge  in  the  collective  ownership 
f)ersonal  dealing.  by  the  entire  working  fraternity.  In  other 

The  mechanic  of  the  eighteenth  century  words,  the  ownership  and  control  of  modern 
plies  his  trade  in  his  home  or  in  a  small  machinery  should  be  socialized,  just  as  its 
workshop;  alone,  or  with  one  or  more  ap-  use  and  operation  have  been  socialized  by 
prentices.  He  owns  the  tools  of  his  trade  the  inherent  forces  of  industrial  development, 
and  the  raw  material.  He  works  for  the  This  is  the  claim  of  Socialism, 

“customer”  with  whom  he  makes  his  own  It  is  a  claim  based  entirely  on  the  social 

bargain;  he  goes  through  the  entire  process  character  of  the  modern  tool,  and  by  parity 
of  manufacture,  and  his  success  and  pros-  of  reasoning  it  extends  only  so  far  as  the 
perity  depend  solely  on  his  own  skill  and  tools  are  social  in  character.  Socialism  de¬ 
industry.  mands  the  collective  ownership  and  social 

But  gradually  the  modem  machine  makes  op)eration  of  such  industries  as  depend  on 
its  app>earance,  and  the  industrial  stmcture  the  use  of  social  tools  and  are  organized  on 
of  society  and  the  social  relations  of  men  the  basis  of  collective  work;  it  is  not  con- 
are  thoroughly  revolutionized.  The  huge  cemed  with  purely  individual  pursuits  or 
steam-  or  electricity-  driven  machine,  the  vocations. 
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WHAT  IS  “collective”  OWNERSHIP? 

Socialism  thus  stands  for  the  collective 
ownership  of  the  social  tools  as  above  de¬ 
fined,  and  for  the  collective  operation  of  the 
industries  based  on  such  tools. 

This  program  does  not  involve  a  central¬ 
ized  national  organization  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  industrial  processes  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  plan  of  collective  ownership  and  op>- 
eration  is  quite  consistent  writh  a  system  of 
graded  authority  and  divided  functions  in 
accordance  with  the  peculiar  situation  and 
requirements  of  each  industry.  Thus  the 
national  government  might  well  own  and 
operate  all  means  of  interstate  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication,  such  as  railroad 
systems  and  telegraph  and  telephone  lines; 
all  sources  of  general  national  wealth,  such 
as  mines,  forests,  and  oil-wells;  and  all 
monopolized  or  trustified  industries  already 
organized  on  a  basis  of  national  operation. 

Similarly,  the  state  government  might 
assume  the  few  industries  confined  within 
state  limits;  while  the  municipal  government 
would  logically  undertake  the  management 
of  the  much  wider  range  of  peculiarly  local 
business,  such  as  street  transportation  and 
the  supply  of  water,  light,  heat,  and  • 
power. 

Still  other  local  industries,  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  or  imorganized  even  for  municipal 
op>eration,  might  be  left  to  volimtary  co¬ 
operative  enterprises  under  proper  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  protection  of  the  cooperators 
and  the  consumers,  while,  as  Dr.  Ryan 
quite  prop)erly  states,  a  large  number  of 
purely  individual  trades  and  callings  might 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals  or  concerns  in  comjjetition  with 
each  other — so  long  as  their  op>eration  does 
not  involve  the  exploitation  of  labor. 

Nor  does  the  Socialist  plan  of  industrial 
organization  contemplate  a  centralization 
of  plants  “under  a  single  direction”  for  every 
great  industry.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Socialist  program  or  plan  of  industrial  or¬ 
ganization  that  would  prevent  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  any  industry  from  several  inde¬ 
pendent  or  coordinate  centers,  if  such  man¬ 
agement  should  prove  more  profitable  and 
efficient. 

And,  finally,  the  proposed  socialization  of 
industries  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
method  of  confiscation.  The  jjeople  could 
well  afford  to  compensate  the  capitalists  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  actual  value  of  their 


industrial  properties.  The  national  indebt¬ 
edness  created  by  such  payment  would  be 
extinguished  witffin  a  very  short  time  from 
the  increased  returns  of  the  industries  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  nation  left  unencumbered 
and  unshackled,  free  to  work  out  its  own 
destinies. 

AS  TO  “confiscation” 

With  this  brief  amplification  of  Dr. 
Ryan’s  outline  of  the  Socialist  plan  of  in¬ 
dustrial  organization,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  his  objections  to  it. 

The  first  ground  of  Dr.  Ryan’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Socialist  program  relates  to  the 
methods  by  which  the  collective  ownership 
of  the  industries  is  to  be  acquired. 

As  I  have  stated  above,  and  as  Dr.  Ryan 
admits,  the  Socialists  are  not  committed  to 
the  method  of  confiscation.  They  advocate 
to-day,  and  under  normal  conditions  will 
continue  to  advocate,  full  compensation  to 
the  expropriated  capitalists.  But  the 
Socialists  refuse  to  make  bargains  with  the 
future,  and  point  to  the  well-known  his¬ 
torical  fact  that  some  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vances  in  human  progress  and  p>opular 
liberty  have  been  accompanied  by  summaiy 
confiscation  of  privileges  and  property. 
Thus  the  sublimest  act  in  American  history, 
the  emancipation  of  the  negro  slaves,  was 
accomplished  by  the  grossest  method  of 
confiscation. 

Dr.  Ryan  admits  that  in  some  supreme 
national  crisis,  when  no  other  course  is 
“physically  possible,”  confiscation  may  be 
“morally  legitimate;”  but  he  assumes  that 
the  Socialbts  would  be  ready  to  resort  to 
that  process  before  the  crisis  ^ould  become 
sufficiently  acute,  not  as  a  matter  of  “phys¬ 
ical”  necessity,  but  as  a  measure  of  social 
expedienc>’.  This  view  he  brands  as  “im¬ 
moral.”  Is  it? 

WHO  ARE  THE  CONFISCATORS  ? 

The  term  confiscation  may  be  defined  as 
the  legal  appropriation  of  a  person’s  prop¬ 
erty  without  adequate  compensation.  It 
may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  sum¬ 
mary  decree,  or  legislative  enactment,  or  by 
a  slow  and  gradual  process.  In  this,  the 
only  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  capitalist 
system  owes  its  existence  to  a  series  of  the 
most  continuous,  wholesale,  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  acts  of  confiscation,  and  the  individual 
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capitalists  are  exp>ert  and  habitual  confisca- 
tors.  Our  landed  aristocracy  has  confis¬ 
cated  the  land  of  the  people  by  acts  of 
fraud,  violence,  and  corruption  familiar  to 
every  student  of  American  economic  his¬ 
tory,  and  our  great  manufacturers  and  rail¬ 
road  magnates  have  similarly,  though  less 
obviously,  confiscated  the  national  instru¬ 
ments  of  wealth  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

In  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  majority  of 
the  capitalists  hold  their  w'ealth  legitimately 
Dr.  Ryan  mentions  and  attempts  to  justify 
four  “main  sources”  of  capital. 

Let  us  briefly  e.xamine  these  alleged 
sources. 

The  item  of  interest  may  be  disposed  of 
without  much  argument,  since  the  mention 
of  interest  as  a  source  of  capital  is  obviously 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Interest 
can  only  be  drawn  on  previously  acquired 
capital.  It  is  the  fruit  of  capital,  not  its 
source. 

As  to  the  modern  fortunes  made  through 
“wages  and  salaries,”  they  figure  very  large 
in  Sunday-school  sermons  and  conventional 
text-books  of  political  economy,  but  hardly 
ever  in  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s.  Capitalist 
wealth  is  made  not  by  earning  wages,  but 
by  paying  wages,  and  the  greater  the  pay-roll 
of  the  capitalist,  the  larger  are  his  profits. 
In  other  words, 
the  “wages  and 
salaries”  which 
the  capitalist 
saves  are  not  his 
own,  but  those  of 
his  employees. 

The  large  man- 
ufacturer  who 
does  not  owe  his 
profits  to  an  arti¬ 
ficial  monopoly, 
an  iniquitous  protective  tariff,  or  corrupt 
government  contracts  is  probably  Dr. 
Ryan’s  ideal  type  of  the  “honest”  business 
man,  and  his  profits  are  legitimate  “business 
gains  resulting  from  exceptional  directive 
and  inventive  ability  in  conditions  of  full 
and  fair  comp)etition.”  But  if  such  manu¬ 
facturer  should  return  to  his  employees 
the  equivalent  of  all  they  produce,  he  would 
soon  go  bankrupt.  The  only  way  by  which 
he  can  amass  wealth  is  to  pay  to  his  workers 
a  wage  amounting  to  less  than  the  value  of 
their  product  and  to  retain  the  difference  as 
profits. 


Thus  the  honest  capitalist  confiscates 
part  of  the  product  of  the  worker’s  toil. 
And  this  process  of  confiscation  is  still  at 
work  among  us;  it  goes  on  imintemiptedly 
day  by  day,  and  is  directed  against  the  most 
needy  and  helpless.  It  robs  the  working 
man  of  the  comforts  of  life,  the  w'orking 
woman  of  her  home  and  fireside,  and  the 
working  child  of  youth  and  joy — it  is  the 
meanest  of  all  methods  of  confiscation. 

“legalized”  theft 

Another  source  of  capital  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Ryan  is  “natural  resources  and  oppor¬ 
tunities,  such  as  land,  mines,  forests,  and 
franchises,  which  the  State  conceded  to 
individuals  and  corp)orations  through  the 
medium  of  free  and  honest  contracts.”  My 
adversary  defends  all  wealth  derived 
through  that  source  as  “valid  in  morals”  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  owners,  even 
though  the  original  grants  may  have  been 
“socially  imwise.” 

Thus,  if  an  irresponsible  ruler  or  an  im¬ 
provident  legislature  several  generations 
ago  has  seen  fit  to  “give  away”  the  earth 
and  its  treasures  to  a  few  favored  individ¬ 
uals,  we,  who  have  come  into  this  world  a 
century  or  more  after  the  “grantors”  have 
turned  into  dust,  must  continue  paying 
tribute  to  a  new’ 
generation  of  men 
who  happen  to 
descend  from  the 
fortunate  original 
“grantees.”  We 
must  accept  as 
“valid  in  morals” 
the  theory  that 
the  sources  of  life 
of  the  whole 
human  race  and 
of  all  generations  to  come  may  be  mort¬ 
gaged  to  a  few  chosen  individuals  and  their 
offspring  forever,  and  that  the  people  have 
no  right  to  free  themselves  from  this  most 
subtle  form  of  indirect  slavery  except  upon 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom. 

And  finally.  Dr.  Ryan  claims  full  compen¬ 
sation  as  a  right  even  for  the  majority  of 
capitalists,  whose  wealth  has  originated 
“through  various  forms  of  injustice,  such 
as  physical  force,  fraudulent  contracts,  op¬ 
pression  of  laborers,  and  extortion  up>on 
consumers,”  on  the  ground  that  property 
thus  “acquired”  has  become  legal  and  valid 
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in  the  hands  o£  the  present  owners  either 
because  they  are  “innocent”  third  parties 
or  through  prescription. 

This  doctrine  has  been  asserted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  probably  caused  greater  social  disaster 
than  any  other  decision  of  that  august 
tribunal.  What  the  principle  means  in 
effect  is  this: 

If  you  are  robbed  of  your  watch  by  one 
highwayman,  of  your  coat  by  another,  and 
of  your  shirt  by  a  third,  you  may  recover 
all  these  articles  so  long  as  each  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  road  retains  the  identical 
article  of  his  original  “acquisition;”  but  if 
they  interchange  the  articles  between  them¬ 
selves,  your  claim  is  extinguished,  because 
your  stolen  property  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  “third  parties.”  If  no  such  ex¬ 
change  takes  place,  and  each  thief  holds  on 
to  the  article  of  his  choice  long  enough,  he 
acquires  “title  by  prescription,”  which  all 
future  generations  are  bound  to  respect. 

The  two  doctrines  which  Dr.  Ryan  thus 
upholds — the  perjietual  validity  of  public 
grants  and  title  by  prescription — are  the 
doctrines  upon  which  all  forms  of  robbery 
and  slavery  have  ever  been  defended.  The 
Socialists  reject  them  as  shockingly  im¬ 
moral,  and  against  them  they  assert  the 
inalienable  right  of  the  human  race  to  the 
earth  and  the  fulness  thereof,  and  the  equal 
claim  to  life  and  enjoyment  of  every  child 
born  into  the  world. 

If  the  Socialists  nevertheless  advocate 
comp>ensation  to  the  owners  of  capital,  they 
do  so  purely  for  reasons  of  social  expe¬ 
diency — acting  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  man  who  has  been  robbed  of  his  purse 
in  a  street-car,  and  who  offers  a  reward  to 
the  “honest  finder”  with  the  significant 
assurance — “and  no  questions  asked.” 

LAND-OWNERSHIP 

The  other  moral  ground  of  Dr.  Ryan’s 
objection  to  the  Socialist  program  relates  to 
its  scheme  of  land-ownership. 

As  Dr.  Ryan  hints.  Socialists  regard  land- 
ownership  in  a  dual  aspect. 

Land  of  reasonable  dimensions  actually 
cultivated  or  used  by  the  farmer  without 
employment  of  hired  help  to  any  apprecia¬ 
ble  extent,  is  an  instrument  of  labor  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  individual  tool,  and  land  used 
for  private  dwellings  is  an  article  of  use 
rather  than  an  instrument  of  production. 


The  Socialists  are  not  opposed  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  private  use  and  occupation  of  such 
lands;  nor  would  they  tax  them  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  value,  as  Dr.  Ryan  as¬ 
sumes. 

But  they  condemn  utterly  the  private 
ownership  and  exclusive  control  of  land  used 
for  business  purposes — rent-producing  land 
— and  they  insist  that  the  ultimate  title  to 
all  land  remain  in  the  state. 

Is  this  position  really  so  revolting  as  to 
shock  the  moral  sense  of  good  people?  It 
seems  to  me  quite  obvious  that  of  all 
species  of  human  wealth  land  is  the  most 
“natural.”  W’hether  it  was  created  in  the 
perennial  process  of  cosmic  evolution  or  at 
the  sudden  behest  of  an  Almighty  Creator, 
it  can  hardly  be  argued  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  special  and  exclusive  gift  to  the  land¬ 
lord  class,  to  be  p>arceled  out  by  them  into 
city  lots  and  acreage  plots  and  let  to  their 
fellow-men  in  return  for  heavy  rents. 

“As  against  other  individuals  and  the 
State,  man  has  an  inborn  right  to  control 
and  use  the  bounty  of  nature  in  the  way  that 
will  best  secure  the  requisites  of  reasonable 
life  and  self-development,”  maintains  Dr. 
Ryan  in  this  connection.  With  this  state¬ 
ment  I  fully  agree,  but  my  distinguished 
opponent  and  I  differ  in  the  application  of 
the  obvious  ethical  principle. 

Dr.  Ryan  seems  to  employ  the  term 
“man”  as  synonymous  with  “landlord,” 
w'hile  I  am  inclined  to  include  also  W’ithin 
that  designation  the  non-landed  sp>ecies 
of  the  human.  It  is  because  the  Socialists 
believe  that  aU  men  have  the  right  “to 
control  and  use  the  bounty  of  nature  in  a 
way  that  will  best  secure  the  requisites  of 
their  reasonable  life  and  self-development,” 
that  they  object  to  the  system  of  private 
land-ownership,  which  allows  a  minority 
of  the  population  to  monopolize  that  bounty 
and  to  exclude  the  majority  from  its  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  Ryan’s  apprehension  that  a  Socialist 
State  would  “turn  out  the  small  farmer  at 
any  time  deemed  expedient,”  is  quite  gra¬ 
tuitous.  Under  a  system  of  government- 
ally  owned  land  the  tenure  of  the  bona-fide 
tiller  of  the  soil  will  certainly  be  more 
secure  than  it  is  to-day,  when  the  majority 
of  small  farmers  depend  on  the  mercy  of  the 
mortgagor  or  landlord. 

Passing  from  moral  considerations  to 
practical  grounds.  Dr.  Ryan  asserts  that 
the  Socialist  plan  of  industrial  organization 
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would  be  detrimental  to  the  economic  life 
of  the  country. 

MANAGEMENT  UNDER  SOCIALISM 

Socialism  advocates  not  only  collective 
ownership  but  also  democratic  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  industries.  In  practical  appli¬ 
cation  this  principle  must  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  under  a  Socialist  regime  the 
workers  in  each  industry  will  have  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  the  managing  authorities 
and  in  the  formulation  of  the  main  features 
of  industrial  policy,  subject  to  such  general 
laws  and  regulations  as  will  be  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  that  the 
workers  will  elect  each  shop  foreman  or 
factory  superintendent,  or  that  the  mana¬ 
ging  authorities 
will  fix  in  advance 
a  uniform  scale  of 
wages  or  a  uni¬ 
form  labor-day 
for  each  group  of 
employees.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely 
that  in  its  practi¬ 
cal  workings  the 
Socialist  indus¬ 
trial  democracy 
will  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  forms  of  our 
present  political  democracy.  The  workers  in 
each  industry  may  periodically  select  the 
managing  authority  with  power  to  make  ap¬ 
pointments  and  to  fix  rules.  Such  elected 
board  or  body  may  consist  of  shop  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  these  would  be  better  judges 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  chief  manager  or 
executive  committee  of  the  industry  than 
the  bankers  who  now  control  the  directo¬ 
rates  of  the  great  corporations. 

Dr.  Ryan  assures  us  that  under  such  a 
system  of  democratic  administration  the 
worker  would  “loaf  on  the  job,”  since  he 
would  have  neither  the  hope  of  better  wages 
nor  the  fear  of  discharge  to  spur  him  on  to 
the  proper  performance  of  his  duties;  the 
management  would  be  lax  and  inefficient, 
since  the  “directors  of  industry”  would 
have  no  direct,  personal  interest  in  its  pros¬ 
perity  and  would  be  unduly  subservient  to 
the  whims  of  the  working  “rank  and  file;” 
the  men  of  inventive  genius  would  not 
exert  their  talents  for  the  advance  of  in¬ 
dustrial  progress,  since  they  would  have 


no  pecuniary  incentive  to  do  so;  production 
would  become  stagnant  in  quality  and 
curtailed  in  quantity,  since  it  would  lack  the 
vitalizing  element  of  private  ownership  and 
competition. 

The  reasoning  is  based,  on  the  one  hand, 
upon  the  theological  conception  that  the 
sole  human  incentive  to  do  right  is  the  fear 
of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward,  and  the 
materialistic  notion  that  the  most  stimu¬ 
lating  reward  is  a  straight  money-compen¬ 
sation  right  here  and  now,  and,  on  the  other, 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  Socialist  order 
could  offer  no  adequate  reward  for  special 
efforts. 

The  Socialists  maintain  that  the  converse 
of  both  propositions  is  true.  Under  the 
present  system  the  worker  does  not  share 
in  the  benefits  of  increased  or  improved 
production  of  labor.  Such  benefits  go  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  cap¬ 
italist  in  the  shape 
of  larger  profits, 
and  the  worker 
has  nothing  but 
his  scant  wage, 
his  taxing,  often 
perilous  work, 
and  his  unattract¬ 
ive  factory  -  sur¬ 
roundings.  Under 
those  conditions 
the  sheer  instinct  of  self-preservation  neces¬ 
sarily  imp)els  him  to  “loaf  on  the  job.” 

Under  a  system  of  Socialism  each  worker 
will  be  a  partner  in  the  industrial  enterprise 
in  which  he  will  be  employed,  sharing  in  its 
prosperity  and  losses  alike;  and,  since  he 
•will  have  a  voice  in  the  management,  he  will 
certainly  see  to  it  that  his  work  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  reasonable  safeguards  and  sani¬ 
tary  and  attractive  conditions. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  indi¬ 
vidual  employee  under  Socialism  should  not 
be  compensated  in  accordance  with  his  skill, 
diligence,  and  general  merit.  The  worker 
will  thus  have  a  direct  pecuniary  incentive 
as  well  as  a  moral  stimulus  to  put  forth  his 
best  efforts.  The  manager  and  the  inventor 
will  have  the  greatest  of  all  stimuli — public 
honor  and  recognition,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  also  be  rewarded  by 
special  pecuniary  compensations  under  a 
Socialist  system. 

It  is  thus  as  easy  for  the  Socialist  to  draw 
an  optimistic  picture  of  the  Socialist  In¬ 
dustrial  State  as  it  is  for  the  anti-Socialist 
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to  paint  it  in  lurid  colors.  But  while  the 
latter  is  only  a  cheerful  guess,  the  former  is 
based  on  exf)erience  and  proved  examples. 

The  Socialist  State  has,  of  course,  never 
been  “tried;”  but  cooperative  production 
under  democratic  management,  very  much 
along  the  lines  advocat^  by  the  Socialists 
for  all  industries,  has  been  tested  and  has 
amply  demonstrated  its  sup>eriority  over 
capitalist  enterprises. 

The  famous  Belgian  cooperative  societies, 
the  “Maison  du  Peuple,”  the  “Vooruit,” 
and  the  “Progres,”  are  among  the  largest 
and  most  successful  business  concerns  of 
their  country.  They  have  been  built  up  by 
workingmen  from  ridiculously  small  begin¬ 
nings,  and  are  still  managed  by  thousands 
of  workers,  their  members  and  employees, 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The  “Zentral 
Verein”  of  Germany,  a  coop>erative  dis¬ 
tributive  society,  with  an  annual  business 
of  more  than  300,000,000  marks,  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  managed  by  its  900,000  working¬ 
men  members;  and  the  same  tale  may  be 
told  of  the  English  “Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society,”  which  represents  an  accumulated 
capital  of  $37,000,000,  and  employs  21,000 
members;  and  the  numerous  cooperative 
workingmen’s  enterprises  in  many  other 
countries  of  Europe  tell  the  same  tale. 

Dr.  Ryan’s  retort  that  the  workers  have 
been  more  successful  in  cooperative  societies 
of  distribution  than  in  those  of  production 
does  not  meet  the  point.  It  only  proves 
that  the  latter  require  more  capital  than  the 
former.  But  distributive  cooperatives  de¬ 
pend  on  management,  skill,  and  industry 
as  much  as  any  other  business  enterprises, 
and  their  success  goes  to  show  that  these 
factors  may  develop  in  a  very  large  degree 
without  the  alleged  stimulus  of  capitalist 
competition. 

And  there  is  no  lack  of  efficient  and  bril¬ 
liant  leadership  in  these  enterprises,  nor  is 
there  such  lack  of  leadership  even  in  present 
government  work. 

The  most  notable  feat  accomplished  in 
modern  times  is,  beyond  any  doubt,  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
United  States  Government  took  hold  of  a 
strip  of  land  barren  of  life  and  civilization, 
of  unendurable  climate  and  pestilential  at¬ 
mosphere.  Within  a  few’  years  the  country 
was  transformed  by  the  touch  of  the  miracle- 
producing  wand  of  the  magician.  The 
dread  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  was  effect¬ 
ively  checked;  large,  shady,  and  comforta¬ 


ble  dwellings  were  erected;  railroads,  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  lines  were  constructed; 
and  a  powerful  working  force  of  all  grades  of 
skill  and  ability  was  assembled. 

The  workers  in  the  Canal  Zone  receive 
better  wages  and  better  treatment  than 
their  fellow  workers  in  the  States;  they  are 
provided  with  free  furnished  quarters;  they 
receive  free  medical  treatment;  all  articles 
of  food  and  clothing  are  sold  to  them  at  cost; 
and  they  are  provided  with  club-houses, 
libraries,  and  other  means  of  diversion. 

The  efficiency  of  the  management  and  of 
the  working  force  in  the  Canal  Zone  has 
probably  never  been  excelled,  and  as  a 
result  the  most  stupendous  engineering  feat 
of  ages  has  been  accomplished  within  an 
incr^ibly  short  time. 

“exceptional  cases” 

This  task  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  operating 
through  a  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
practical  work  has  been  in  charge  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  employee — Colonel  George  Goe- 
thals.  \  capitalist  syndicate  had  attempted 
the  task  and  abandoned  it  as  hopeless;  a 
capitalist  contractor  had  undertaken  to 
supply  the  requisite  labor  to  the  American 
Government  and  failed;  a  capitalist  concern 
had  contracted  to  provide  the  Canal  workers 
with  food,  and  had  likewise  failed.  And 
still  our  social  philosophers  prate  about  the 
“unprogressiveness”  and  “inefficiency”  of 
collective  or  government  work,  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  securing  adequate  industrial 
leadership  without  extortionate  money  com¬ 
pensation.  Colonel  Goethals’s  salary  is 
probably  less  than  that  of  many  a  successful 
commercial  drummer,  and  the  efficient  man¬ 
agers  of  the  most  stupendous  cooperative 
enterprises  as  a  rule  content  themselves 
with  salaries  ranging  from  twenty  to  forty 
dollars  per  week. 

“But,”  says  Dr.  Ryan,  in  reply  to  this 
point,  “the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  an  exceptional  case  and  Colonel 
Goethals  is  an  exceptional  person.  He  is  an 
officer  of  the  army,  and  the  traditions  and 
training  of  the  army  have  for  centuries  im¬ 
pressed  upon  its  members  strong  concep¬ 
tions  of  public  service,  honor,  and  profes¬ 
sional  duty  and  responsibility.” 

Quite  so,  dear  doctor,  only  this  alleged 
objection  to  Socialism  seems  to  me  rather 
to  be  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its 
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favor.  Take  the  army  as  seen  by  Dr.  Ryan. 
It  is  made  up  of  average  human  beings, 
influenced  by  human  motives  and  subject 
to  all  the  laws  of  the  familiar  bugaboo  of 
“human  nature.”  Still  the  army  is  not 
dominated  by  motives  of  material  gain. 
Through  years  of  training  it  has  develop>ed 
the  higher  stimuli  of  honor  and  public 
resp>onsibility. 

Is  Dr.  Ryan  quite  sure  that  our  captains 
of  industry,  our  inventive,  directive,  and 
executive  geniuses  are  hopelessly  impervi¬ 
ous  to  these  nobler  motives  of  action?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  they  are  to-day  sordid  and 
selfish  only  because  “their  tradition  and 
training  have  for  centuries  impressed  upon 
them  strong  conceptions”  of  the  all-impor¬ 
tance  of  the  dollar  and  of  indifference  to 
public  duties  and  responsibilities? 

The  Socialists  believe  that  the  business 
of  sustaining  life  is  a  social  function  at  least 
equal  in  imp)ortance  to  that  of  destroying 
life;  and  they  are  convinced  that  a  sane 
and  just  econonuc  regime  will  develop  in 
the  industrial  army  conceptions  of  duty  and 
honor  sup>erior  to  those  prevailing  in  the 
military  army. 

INDIVIDUAL  LIBERTY 

And  finally  Dr.  Ryan  expresses  the  fear 
that  a  Socialist  regime  would  curtail  the 
individual  liberty  of  the  citizen.  He  assures 
us  that  under  Socialism  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  prices  of  all  commodities,  as  well  as  the 
scale  of  all  wages,  would  be  determined  by  a 
“few  men”  or  by  “one  or  at  most  two  em¬ 
ploying  authorities,”  and  that  there  would 
thus  be  “no  place  for  bargaining;”  that  the 
majority  would  exercise  undue  powers  over 
the  minority,  and  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  would  be  destroyed,  since  no  indi¬ 
vidual  would  be  p>ermitted  to  own  and  pub¬ 
lish  a  newspaper. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Socialist  program 
to  warrant  the  assertion  that  prices  and 
wages  would  be  fixed  by  an  indep>endent  or 
autocratic  authority.  It  is  more  consonant 
with  the  general  Socialist  plan  of  industrial 
organization  and  management  to  assume 
that  whatever  prices  and  wages  will  be 
fixed,  will  be  fixed  through  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  by  authorized  representatives  of  the 
f>eople  and  with  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  and  worker,  somewhat 


after  the  manner  in  which  the  charges  and 
rates  of  certain  public-service  corporations 
are  now  determined  by  law.  Is  not  that 
preferable  to  having  prices  fixed  arbitrarily 
and  secretly  by  trusts  and  monopolies? 

“Under  the  present  system,”  Dr.  Ryan 
observes,  “a  man  can  get  anything  he  has 
the  money  to  pay  for.”  With  equal  truth 
he  might  have  stated  the  negative  of  the 
same  proposition:  “Under  the  present 
system  men  can  get  nothing  unless  they 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.”  And  mighty 
few’  persons  have  it. 

I  am  also  not  very  much  alarmed  over  the 
prospect  of  the  majority  dominating  the 
minority.  It  is  indisp)ensable  for  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  a  social  organization  that  a  part  of 
the  jieople  defer  occasionally  to  the  opinions 
or  wishes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Under 
Socialism  the  minority  will  submit  to  the 
majority  in  matters  of  common  concern, 
but  there  will  be  no  fixed  majorities  and 
minorities  in  all  matters,  since  there  will  be 
no  fixed  economic  classes  with  opposing 
interests.  Under  the  present  regime  the 
capitalist  minority  dominates  the  non¬ 
capitalist  majority  in  all  matters  at  all 
times.  Which  is  to  be  preferred? 

Nor  are  Dr.  Ryan’s  fears  of  a  Socialist 
“Monop)oly  of  Education”  well  grounded. 
A  Socialist  State  would,  of  course,  make 
ample  provisions  for  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  allow  the  wddest  latitude  to  parents  in 
the  selection  of  studies  and  instructors.  The 
Socialist  demand  for  compulsory  attendance 
at  public  schools  relates  to  the  present  state, 
and  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
minimum  of  education  to  all  children. 

And  finally,  as  to  the  imperiled  liberty 
of  the  press.  It  is  probably  true  that  under 
Socialism  no  individual  could  own  a  news¬ 
paper.  Nor  could  he  own  a  church  or  uni¬ 
versity.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
even  under  Capitalism  there  are  those  of  us 
w’ho  must  forego  the  convenience  of  owning 
a  daily  newspap>er,  and  that  under  Socialism 
there  wdll  be  no  reason  why  any  group  or 
school  of  art,  science,  politics,  or  religion 
could  not  publish  a  periodical  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  views. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
“tyranny”  of  Socialism  can  not  but  afford 
a  very  substantial  relief  from  the  “indi¬ 
vidual  liberty”  of  Capitalism. 

'*  will  appear 
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HE  Marquis  and  I  sat  on  the  such  as  they  have  on  the  western  ocean 
hot,  black  sand  of  Kara  Bay  liners.  There  were  no  frills  of  any  kind 
and  tried  to  realize  that  we  about  the  Waiwera.  When  she  lut,  she 
were  shipwrecked.  went  down  and  made  no  fuss  about  it. 

It  was  not  easy.  There  The  Marquis  and  I  saw  the  whole  thing, 
was  the  calm,  blue,  burning  sea  in  front  of  there  on  the  beach  two  miles  away.  We 
us;  there  was  the  ruflBe  of  Joam  on  the  coral  heard  the  rattle  of  the  engines  as  they  broke 
reef,  a  mile  or  two  out  from  the  beach,  loose  and  plunged  when  she  up-ended.  W'e 
There  were  the  sea-hawks,  hovering  and  heard  the  piteous  cry,  thin  and  faint  with 
veering,  just  as  they  had  been  doing  an  hour  distance,  tW  rose  to  an  unpitying  heaven 
or  two  ago  when  we  had  left  the  little  as  the  decks  went  under  water.  After  that 
coastal  steamer  for  a  stroll  on  shore  while  there  was  nothing  any  more,  just  the  blue 
some  small  trouble  in  the  engine-room  was  sea  and  the  burning  sky  and  the  circling 
repaired.  And  there — was  not — the  Wai-  and  hovering  bronze  sea-hawks,  busy  with 
wera.  their  fishing  again.  .  .  . 

With  our  own  eyes  we  had  seen  her  get  “Is  it  real?”  asked  the  Marquis,  his  hands 
under  steam  again;  start  to  make  a  little  flat  on  the  sand  sup]X)rting  his  huge  body, 
closer  in  shore  before  putting  out  her  boat  his  eyes  staring,  like  the  fixed  eyes  of  a  doll, 
to  fetch  us  off;  strike  the  ill-charted  reef  out  to  the  empty  sea.  “Flint,  what  shall  a 
bow  on,  and  go  down  in  the  deep  water  out-  man  say  when  he  sees  a  thing  like  that? 
side  like  a  tin  can  that  fills  and  sinks  in  a  well.  This  is  a  devil  of  a  country,  where  one  may 
It  was  so  quick  that  they  had  not  even  see  twenty  men  encounter  death  out  there 
time  to  sling  the  boat  out.  The  reef,  with  at  one’s  eyes  and  sit  and  look  as  calm  as 
its  long  knife-edges,  had  ripped  her  op>en  this!  My  Flint,  if  I  am  mad,  then  you  are 
from  end  to  end — she  was  overloaded  with  it  also,  because  you  have  no  emotion  no 
ore  from  a  new  mine  near  Samarai;  she  more  than  me.” 

was  a  crank  little  boat  at  best,  and  as  for  “We’re  neither  of  us  mad,  or  bad  either,” 
water-tight  compartments,  you  might  as  I  said.  “We’ll  be  sorry  enough  when  we’ve 
soon  have  expiected  electric  light,  or  cold  had  time  to  realize  that  p)oor  old  Tommy 
storage,  or  a  satinwood  grand  piano  made  Gregg  is  gone,  and  Jensen  and  the  rest;  but 
to  turn  into  a  high  altar  for  Sunday  services,  we’re  shipwrecked  ourselves,  and  in  a  bit 
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of  a  fix,  Marky,  and  that’s  going  to  take 
all  our  thinking  for  some  time.” 

“Where  are  we?”  asked  the  Marquis, 
looking  round. 

It  was  not  a  pretty  bit  of  scenery.  Kara 
Bay  is  the  sort  of  place  a  man  might  go  to 
die  in,  if  he  felt  like  it,  but  it  is  not  the  sort 
of  place  any  one  would  ever  want  to  live  in. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  ever  has  lived 
there. 

The  bay  is  like  a  black-lip  shell,  in  curve 
and  in  color.  The  sand  is  like  powdered 
cinder  to  look  at,  and  as  hot  as  the  inno¬ 
cent-looking  iron  door  of  a  furnace  to  feel. 
Behind  comes  a  belt  of  poisonous  painty- 
green  low  bush;  behind  that  again,  forest, 
so  dark  and  tangled  that  it  shows  black 
even  at  midday.  The  whole  place  has  a 
deadly,  fungoid  sort  of  look,  as  if  it  had 
sprung  up  in  a  night  out  of  the  heat  and 
rain  and  general  decay  and  never  had  been, 
or  could  be,  natural  and  normal  in  its 
growth. 

I  knew  where  we  were  well  enough,  and 
did  not  like  the  knowledge.  The  Waiwera, 
on  her  voyage  to  join  a  North-German 
Lloyd  boat  at  Wilhelmshafen,  ran  along  a 
lonely  and  unfrequented  coast;  and  the 
loneliest,  most  unfrequented,  and  most 
generally  undesirable  bit  was  the  bit  where 
the  Marquis  and  I  had  been  marooned — 
here  in  Kara  Bay  with  a  suit  of  clothes 
apiece,  two  revolvers,  a  few  dozen  cart¬ 
ridges,  two  tins  of  meat,  and  a  paper  bag 
of  biscuits. 

The  Marquis,  of  course,  did  not  quite 
understand  how  bad  a  fix  we  were  in.  I  did, 
and  I  had  no  time  to  spare  for  anything 
but  consideration  of  our  case. 

Kara  Bay  is  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from 
anywhere  along  the  coast.  The  sea-line  is 
precipitous  thereabout;  there  is  no  easy 
beach  to  follow,  as  in  the  western  country. 
A  boat  is  your  only  chance.  But  when  you 
have  no  boat? 

The  Kara  River  runs  into  the  sea  close 
at  hand.  It  comes  from  the  Kiloki  Range, 
a  rampart  of  rock  and  forest  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high.  It  is  a  succession  of  rapids 
and  falls.  I  knew  all  about  the  Kara  River: 
no  help  there. 

Behind  the  Kiloki  Range  you  strike 
down  toward  country  that  is  at  least 
known,  if  not 'inhabited.  There  is  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  station  there.  I  calculated  it  to  be 
something  like  sixty  miles  away  from  us  in 
a  direct  line — a  fortnight’s  journey  over 


those  mountains,  if  we  were  lucky.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  Kiloki  Range  or  nothing. 
We  wanted  about  forty  carriers  with  food 
and  tents  and  trade  goods,  and  we  wanted 
maps  and  field-glasses  and  compasses  and 
rifles  and  shotguns  and  ammunition,  to 
take  the  journey  as  most  people  in  Papua 
take  such  trips.  But  as  we  were  not  likely 
to  get  any  of  these  things  on  the  black-sand 
beach  of  Kara  Bay,  it  was  up  to  us  to  try 
what  we  could  do  without  them.  Or  else 
stop  there  and  die. 

That  was  what  I  told  the  Marquis,  not 
exaggerating  the  seriousness  of  our  situa¬ 
tion,  but  not  making  little  of  it.  He  listened 
patiently  and  sighed.  I  really  do  not  think 
any  one,  even  a  man  who  knew  him  as  I 
did,  could  have  anticipated  what  he  would 
reply. 

“Flint,  my  very  good  friend,”  he  said, 
twisting  both  ends  of  his  mustache  at  once, 
“that  which  I  chiefly  regret  in  the  affair  is 
that  it  shall  now’  be  so  many  weeks  that  w’e 
shall  see  no  white  woman.  And  look,  on 
the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  we  should  in 
three  or  four  days  have  been  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  many  beautiful  ladies,  and  they 
should  have  said  politenesses — what  do  you 
say? — smooged  us  greatly,  because  of  the 
horrors  we  have  encountered.  I  regret  to 
lose  that.  Also,  I  begin  to  feel  that  this 
sacred  pig  of  a  diamond  has  made  us 
enough  adventure  already.” 

“You  don’t  suppose  it  w’as  the  Sorcerer’s 
Stone  sunk  the  Waiwera?^'  I  said. 

“I  don’t  know,  but  I  think  it’s  confoimd- 
ably  likely,”  said  the  Marquis,  putting  up 
his  hand  to  the  string  that  ran  round  his  fat 
neck.  “She  brought  us  adventure,  yes, 
adventure,  that  diamond,  and  she  brings 
us  more.  And  Flint,  my  friend,  there  comes 
the  time,  after  all,  when  the  rolling  stone 
maketh  the  heart  sick.  Don’t  you  think 
it?” 

“I  reckon  this  isn’t  just  the  time  to  think 
it,  if  I  do,”  I  said.  “We  may  get  through 
this,  and  we  mayn’t,  Marky.” 

“Is  it  so  bad  as  that?” 

“Just  so  bad,”  I  said. 

The  Marquis  looked  out  at  the  sea,  lying 
blue  and  calm  above  our  late  companions’ 
grave.  He  then  produced  a  large  white 
silk  handkerchief  embroidered  •with  a  coro¬ 
net  at  the  comer,  spread  it  between  his  two 
hands,  and  deliberately  began  to  shed  tears. 

I  was  long  past  being  astonished  at  any¬ 
thing  that  he  might  do.  I  watched  him. 
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reasonably  certain  that  my  statement  of 
our  difficulties  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
emotion.  He  cried  quite  simply  and  un¬ 
affectedly  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he 
stopped,  wiped  his  eyes  and  face  with  the 
handkerchief,  and  said: 

“I  have  wept  them  who  died.  I  am  fin¬ 
ished.  Lead  on” — adding,  as  an  after¬ 
thought:  “It  is  a  magnificent  embroidery 
on  that  handkerchief.  It  was  made  for  me 
by  a  little  beautiful  who  loved  me.  Shall  I 
tell  you  of  her?” 

“I’d  be  delighted,  another  time,”  I  an¬ 
swered.  “Just  now  we  have  to  think  of 
how  we’re  ever  going  to  get  back  again  to 
the  ‘beautifuls’  who  love  us  both.  Marky, 
you  and  I  have  got  to  get  up  and  travel, 
right  now.  Do  you  see  those  mountains  up 
there?” 

“That  range  of  enchanting  beauty?  Yes.” 

“I  hop)e  you’ll  go  on  thinking  it  beautiful. 
We’ve  got  to  cross  it  before  we  die  of  starva¬ 
tion  or  fever.  Our  lunch  that  we  brought 
from  the  steamer  is  going  to  last  us  a  good 
while.” 

“We  will  depart  at  once,”  said  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  lifting  his  huge  bulk  lightly  enough 
from  the  ground  and  drawing  himself  up, 
like  a  soldier  on  parade.  “March!” 

It  was  the  wild  pig,  I  think,  that  saved 
our  lives — and,  at  the  same  time,  nearly 
caused  their  loss. 

We  were  three  days  from  the  beach,  well 
up  into  the  Kiloki  Range,  but  almost  broken 
down  with  hardship  and  short  commons, 
when  we  chanced  upon  the  brute  in  a  gully 
and  shot  it  with  our  revolvers.  We  cut  it 
up  and  set  a  leg  to  roast;  the  savory  smell 
spread  far  into  the  forest;  and,  as  we  soon 
had  reason  to  know,  ours  w’ere  not  the  only 
nostrils  that  p>erceived  it. 

When  the  leg  was  done,  we  stuffed.  No 
food  could  be  carried  far  in  that  climate, 
and  the  more  we  ate  the  less  we  lost.  We 
were  both  greasy  with  the  richness  of  the 
meat;  our  hands  were  slippery,  our  faces 
shining,  and,  I  think,  our  hearts  felt  stouter 
than  they  had  done  for  the  last  forty-eight 
hours. 

“Another  one,  my  Flint;  make  hay  while 
the  iron  is  hot,”  counseled  the  Marquis, 
filling  his  own  mouth  to  speechlessness.  He 
was  sitting  opp>osite  me  as  he  spoke,  and  I 
saw  his  face  grow  suddenly  swelled;  the 
eyes  started  out,  the  cheeks  became 
puffy.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  choking; 


then  I  guessed  he  was  trying  to  say 
something;  then  I  knew  that  he  had  seen 
something,  and  I  turned  round  like  a 
shot. 

Behind  us,  looking,  as  savages  in  the 
bush  always  do,  just  as  if  they  had  grown 
there  instead  of  arriving,  were  ten  or  a 
dozen  ugly  heads,  fixed  quite  still  in  the 
underbrush.  The  tips  of  a  number  of 
spears  showed  up  in  the  tangled  green  be¬ 
side  them.  They  were  an  unpleasant  crew: 
their  foreheads  sloped  enormously,  making 
them  look  scarcely  human;  their  hair  was 
trained  in  greasy  curls  that  fell  far  back 
and  increased  the  beast-like  angle  of  the 
face.  Their  black-and-white  eyes  looked 
steadily  at  us  out  of  their  brown  faces,  and 
the  look  was  that  of  savage  man,  near,  yet 
ten  thousand  aeons  of  evolution  distant. 
Across  the  gulf,  what  thought  could  travel? 

We  got  up  on  our  feet  at  once,  and  I 
sp)oke  to  the  men  in  half  a  dozen  different 
languages — all  the  New  Guinea  tongues  I 
knew  anything  of — hoping  to  find  some 
means  of  communication.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  hit  on  one  at  last.  When  I  got 
down  to  the  Mambare  tongue,  one  of  the 
faces  showed  signs  of  intelligence;  the  others 
remained  blank. 

I  explained  that  we  were  great  chiefs  who 
had  lost  our  way;  that  our  ship  had  sunk, 
and  that  we  desired  to  go  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  station  on  the  other  side  of  the  range. 
If  the  men  would  guide  us  there,  I  said,  the 
Government  would  give  them  any  amount 
of  treasure — salt,  tobacco,  knives,  and 
tomahawks,  calico-cloth. 

The  interpreter  sp)oke  to  the  others. 
They  seemed  dissatisfied,  but  they  came 
out  of  the  brush  into  the  clearing,  and  we 
•W’ere  able  to  see  them. 

“Marky,”  I  said,  “we’ve  got  to  keep  our 
eyes  skinned;  these  seem  to  be  Koiroros, 
and  they’re  among  the  worst  cannibals  in 
New  Guinea.  Probably  they’ve  never  seen 
white  men  before,  up  here:  it’s  all  unex¬ 
plored  country.” 

“Do  you  suppose  we  shall  be  eat?”  asked 
the  Marquis. 

“Not  necessarily.  Cannibals  aren’t  al¬ 
ways  eating  other  people.  We  may  be  able 
to  make  friends,  and  get  them  to  guide  us.” 

With  a  'view  to  this,  I  collected  any  little 
trifles  we  could  spare — a  tin  match-box,  a 
silk  tie,  a  small  penknife — and  offered  them 
to  the  tallest  man,  who  seemed,  by  his 
demeanor,  to  be  something  of  a  chief. 
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He  was  a  splendidly  made  fellow,  quite 
naked  save  for  a  bark  waist-cloth,  and  all 
hung  over  with  shell  and  dog’s-tooth  orna¬ 
ments.  I  looked  anxiously  for  any  trade 
beads  in  his  jewelry,  but  didn’t  see  any,  nor 
had  any  of  the  party  steel  knives  or  toma¬ 
hawks.  They  were  armed,  besides  the 
spears,  with  stone-headed  clubs  and  long 
daggers  made  of  human  thigh-bone.  It 
seemed  plain  that  they  had  had  no 
dealings  with  civilized  men;  and  this 
was  so  much  the  worse  for  us. 

The  chief  seemed  pleased  with  the 
gifts,  and  said  something  to  the  man 
who  could  speak  Mambare.  It  appear¬ 
ed  that  he  wanted  us  to  come  to  his 
village,  which  was  only  a  little  way  off. 

He  said  that  he  would  give  us  guides; 
but  I  noticed  that  he  looked  at  the 
ground  as  he  spoke  and  did  not  face  us. 

“We  had  better  go,”  I  told  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  “I  don’t  like  making  friends 
with  natives  as  a  rule:  nine  times  out  f 
of  ten  it’s  a  mistake — but  want  of 
tucker  gives  us  no  choice.  We’ll 

THE  MARQUIS  TRIED  TO  MAKE  FRIENDS  j  | 
WITH  HIM  BY  TAKING  THE  DIAMOND  OUT  ■  * 

OF  ITS  CASE  AND  MAKING  IT  FLASH. 


r 


tr\'  and  get  carriers  there  and  some  yams 
to  take  us  on.” 

The  way  proved  to  be  very  much  longer 
than  we  expected,  but,  tired  as  we  both 
were,  the  sight  of  the  village  aroused  us 
when  it  came  into  view.  It  was  certainly 
one  of  the  strangest  things  I  had  seen,  even 
in  strange  New  Guinea. 

We  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  high 
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ranges,  and  there  was  no  lev’el  anywhere — 
not  so  much  as  one  could  use  to  lay  out  a 
tennis  ground.  Every  hill  clasped  hands 
with  the  next;  torrents,  foaming  white  and 
furious  among  the  ferny  green,  cut  up  the 
ranges  into  a  gigantic  pattern  of  “rig  and 
furrow.”  The  mountains  nudged  and 
crowded  one  another:  their  shoulders, 
their  hips,  their  elbows  were  massed  like 
the  shoulders,  hips,  and  elbows  of  a  hun>an 
crowd.  The  peaks  ran  up  into  needle¬ 
points  like  incredible  pictures  in  geography 
books;  they  stuck  out  battlements,  roofs, 
and  buttresses  into  empty  air;  they  slop>ed 
at  every  angle,  into  every  shape.  It  was 
the  world  run  through  a  chopping-machine 
and  thrown  out  at  random.  And  in  this 
place,  without  a  spot  where  you  could  set 
down  the  sole  of  your  foot  in  comfort,  men 
lived! 

The  village  crowned  the  impossibility  of 
the  scene.  It  was  exactly  like  a  clump  of 
enormous  brown  toadstools,  and  it  was  brack¬ 
eted —  one  could  not  say  set — on  to  the 
sides  of  a  needle-point  peak  more  like  a 
church  spire  than  anything  else.  The 
houses  were  mere  semi-circular  roofs  of 
thatch,  placed  upon  bamboo  floors  that 
were  stuck  to  the  mountain  by  piles  in  some 
incomprehensible  fashion. 

Up  the  peak  of  this  amazing  place  we 
were  guided  by  the  Koiroros,  who  kept  un¬ 
pleasantly  close  about  us,  and  seemed  re¬ 
solved  that  we  should  not  get  away  from 
them.  As  nothing  unprovided  with  wings 
could  have  got  away  from  the  mountain- 
men  in  their  own  country,  we  did  not  think 
of  trying,  even  though  it  began  to  be  un¬ 
pleasantly  clear  that  we  were  in  reality  not 
employers  of  these  people,  but  prisoners. 

The  Koiroros  began  to  sing  as  they  apn 
proached  their  homes,  chanting  loudly  and 
triumphantly,  with  an  indescribable  under¬ 
tone  of  something  that — as  we  understand 
the  word — was  not  human :  something 
that  harked  back  to  ages  veiy  near  to  them 
and  very  far  from  us. 

The  Marquis  heard  it  too.  Tired  as  he 
was,  he  managed  to  gasp  out,  as  we  toiled 
up  the  frightful  slope: 

“Flint,  if  you  desire  a  proof  that  this 
Darwin  of  yours  had  reason,  listen  then — 
listen  to  the  wild  beast  howling  over  its 
preys!” 

“We  aren’t  going  to  be  any  prey,”  I 
snapped,  being  a  little  cross  with  fatigue. 
“And,  anyhow,  the  less  you  talk  the  bet¬ 


ter.  They  can  guess  a  lot  from  one’s  tone.” 

But  I  must  say,  when  we  got  into  the 
village  itself,  on  to  the  slope  that  seemed  to 
take  the  place  of  its  Plaza,  or  Place  Royale, 
or  Unter  den  Linden,  I  began  to  feel  that 
we  were  in  a  tighter  place  than  I  had  thought 
For  I  saw  something  that  I  had  not  quite 
exp)ected  to  see. 

Dug  out  in  the  side  of  the  hill  and  lined 
with  neatly  fitted  stones  were  certain  long, 
coffin-like  holes  that  I  knew  at  once  for  the 
stone  ovens  of  the  main-range  people.  They 
seemed  to  be  nearly  six  feet  in  length.  Now 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  game  that  needs  a 
stone  oven  six  feet  long  to  bake  it  in.  .  .  . 

Of  course  the  greater  number  of  Papuan 
inland  tribes  are  cannibals  now  and  then; 

I  was  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
had  even  seen  human  joints  made  ready  for 
cooking — not,  of  course,  the  killing  of  the 
game,  which  I  shouldn’t  have  allowed  for  a 
moment.  But  cannibalism,  among  most  of 
the  tribes,  is  not  at  all  an  every^-day  affair; 
it  is  the  sequel  of  a  big,  victorious  raid,  or 
the  end  of  some  unusually  bitter  private 
quarrel. 

There  are  tribes,  however,  who  eat  man 
whenever  and  wherever  they  get  the  chance; 
and  it  is  those  tribes  who  go  to  the  trouble 
of  building  big  stone  ovens,  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  cooking  human  beings.  That  is 
why  I  was  not  too  well  pleased  to  find  that 
we  had  got  into  the  stone-oven  country 
w’ithout  expecting  it.  I  wondered  if  we 
should  ever  get  out  again.  I  trusted  a  good 
deal  to  our  revolvers:  firearms  will  go  far 
among  men  who  have  never  seen  them;  but 
the  mountain  tribes  are  good  fighters,  for 
Papuans,  and  I  did  not  anticipate  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  get  away,  if  we  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  try. 

They  led  us  into  the  largest  house  of  the 
village,  a  ramshackle  shanty  of  a  place, 
with  spears  and  shields  hung  up  on  the 
walls  and  bamboo  shelves  to  sleep  on.  It 
smelt  of  unwashed  nigger,  old  hay,  damp, 
and  rain;  and  you  could  see  the  mountain- 
clouds  curling  and  wreathing  through  the 
splits  in  the  crazy  floor — very  much  of  the 
house  proiecting  right  out  over  nothing  at 
all. 

Down  the  hill,  like  ants  coming  out  of  the 
top  of  a  tall  ants’-nest,  ran  the  people  of  the 
place,  yelling  with  excitement  at  our  arrival. 
They  had  not  a  stitch  of  clothes  among  the 
lot;  even  the  women  were  dressed  merely  J 
in  a  few  small  land-shells  strung  round  the  | 
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neck  and  a  handful  of  dogs’  teeth  fastened 
like  tassels  into  the  hair. 

“When  we  shall  leave  this  place,”  re¬ 
marked  the  Marquis,  “I  will  take  with  me  a 
complete  costume  of  one  of  these  women, 
to  carry  in  my  purse  all  the  time,  so  that  I 
may  show  it  to  the  delightful  English  misses 
when  I  go  to  London,  and  hear  them  say, 
‘Oooh,  shoking!’  That  is  what  they  love 
to  say,  my  Flint.” 

He  looked  about  the  ugly  crowd  again. 
“They  are  not  natural,  these  p)eople:  I  do 
not  love  them,”  he  commented.  “See, 
then,  how  they  are  every  one  bended  back 
from  the  waist  like  a  man  who  has  a  tetanus 
fit,  because  of  the  climbing  they  always  do. 
When  we  go  away  from  here — ”  He  looked 
about  again.  “If  we  go  away  from  here,” 
he  amended  coolly,  “you  shall  see  that  I 
will  give  a  lecture  to  the  scientifics  in  Paris, 
a  most  blooming  learned  lecture.” 

“I  hope  you  will,  Marky,”  I  said. 

We  were  sitting  on  the  bamboo  bed- 
place  now,  smoking  a  little  of  our  cherished 
tobacco,  and  wondering  when,  or  if,  the 
Koiroros  would  give  us  something  to  eat. 
One  of  the  children — rather  a  pretty  little 
chap  of  toddling  age,  who  had  been  half 
w'alking,  half  crawling  on  the  verge  of  an 
appalling  precipice  as  we  came  up  to  the 
village — made  his  way  over  to  us,  and  began 
touching  our  clothes,  with  childish  curiosity. 
The  older  people  watched  it,  but  did  not 
come  near  j  they  seemed  shy  of  putting  their 
hands  on  us. 

The  Marquis,  who  was  fond  of  children, 
caressed  the  little  thing  and  tried  to  make 
friends  with  him  (rather  foolishly,  I 
thought)  by  taking  the  diamond  out  of  the 
case  in  which  we  carried  it  and  making  it 
flash.  The  child  looked  at  it,  and  then  re¬ 
treated,  at  a  call  from  his  mother,  striking 
at  the  stone  as  he  went.  It  dropped  and 
we  both  went  after  it  with  a  hasty  exclama¬ 
tion,  as  the  floor  was  full  of  holes.  I  recov¬ 
ered  it  and  fastened  it  up  again  in  its  case 
with  a  bit  of  string. 

“I’ll  take  my  turn  now,  Marky,”  I  said, 
hanging  it  round  my  neck.  For  we  had 
been  carrying  it  day  and  day  about,  under 
our  clothes. 

“Look!”  said  the  Marquis,  making  a 
small  motion  with  his  hand.  I  looked,  and 
saw  a  Koiroro,  whom  I  had  not  previously 
noticed,  literally  glaring  at  me  as  I  put  the 
stone  away. 

He  was  by  a  good  deal  the  tallest  man  in 


the  village,  and  he  had  a  ver>’  fine  crown  of  * 

bird-of-paradise  feathers  on  his  head—  a 

among  them  the  plumes  of  the  rare  blue  spe-  ^ 

cies,  which  are  worth  almost  what  you  like  ^ 

to  ask  for  them  in  civilization.  It  was  evi-  a 

dent  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  standing.  I  1 

suspected  him  to  be  the  village  sorcerer,  as  ‘ 

he  had  an  ugly  necklace  about  his  neck,  made 
of  locks  of  human  hair,  strung  alternately  ’ 
with  some  of  the  small  bones  out  of  the  ear,  '< 
and  supp)orting  a  kind  of  trophy  made  of  1 
double  teeth.  i 

“More  trouble  about  the  diamond,”  I  ■ 

said.  “That  oily  brute  has  a  mind  to  get  it  ' 

if  he  can.  A  sorcerer,  I  reckon.” 

.  There  was  some  murmuring  among  the 
men,  and  they  drew’  off  into  a  corner  of  the 
house  by  themselves,  talking,  and  looking 
at  us,  especially  at  me.  The  inevitable 
evening  rain  of  the  mountains  was  coming 
down  now  in  a  waterfall  rush;  the  purple 
gorge  beneath  us,  which  we  could  see 
through  the  open  door,  was  filling  up  with  a 
stormy  sea  of  white  cloud.  Without,  preci¬ 
pices,  tree-tops,  clouds,  and  plunging  steps, 
all  drenched  in  roaring  rain;  within,  a 
gloomy,  damp-smelling  house  of  rotten 
thatch;  white  skulls  gleaming  through  the 
dusk  from  the  place  where  they  hung 
aswing  upon  the  rafters;  shadowy  men- 
things,  more  than  half  brute,  glowering  at 
us  from  their  comer.  And  out  upon  the 
hill-side,  just  a  few’  yards  aw’ay,  the  long 
stone  ovens  waiting. 

No,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  prospect,  take 
it  all  in  all. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  thought 
there  was  no  actual  danger.  I  have  seen 
much  of  the  Papuan  tribes,  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  these  Koiroros  had  the 
blood-seeking  mood  on,  that  night. 

“I  don’t  think  they’ll  attack  just  yet,”  I 
told  the  Marquis.  “But  I’d  be  as  glad  if 
they  hadn’t  seen  the  stone.  They’re  talking 
about  it  now.” 

“What  do  they  say?  ’  asked  the  Marquis 
eagerly. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  that,  but  I  can  guess 
they’re  telling  each  other  all  about  it.  I’d 
be  willing  to  make  a  bet  it’s  know’n  to  them. 

It  must  be  one  of  the  celebrated  sorcerer’s 
charms  that  go  knocking  about  all  over  the 
country,  passed  from  one  to  the  other.” 

“And  they  will  try  to  get  it?” 

“Yes,  it,  and  us.” 

It  grew’  darker  in  the  chief-house,  there  J 
w’here  w’e  sat  on  the  bamboo  sleeping-shelf,  I 
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listening  to  the  unvan’ing  roar  of  the  rain 
and  watching  the  excited  waving  of  the 
head-plumes  in  the  corner  where  the  canni¬ 
bals  held  their  conference — the  plumes  were 
all  we  could  see  now,  for  a  naked  Papuan 
becomes  rapidly  and  completely  invisible 
once  it  begins  to  grow  dark. 

'  The  Marquis  was  very  much  quieter  than 
usual,  but  I  do  not  think  he  was  at  all 
afraid.  I  think  he  reckoned  on  having  a 
fight  by  and  by,  and  liked  the  idea.  As  for 
myself,  well,  a  man  with  any  sense  isn’t 
afraid  in  a  tight  place;  it  would  be  idiotic, 
because  you  want  all  the  nerve  you  have 
to  get  out  of  it.  And  usually  you  are  much 
too  busy  thinking  what  to  do  to  worry  over 
what  may  happen  if  you  don’t  do  it. 

A  woman  brought  a  torch  in  by  and  by 
and  said  something  that  caused  great  ex¬ 
citement.  The  men  jumped  about  and 
clapped  their  hands  and  made  noises  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  noise  a  dog  makes  when  it  sees 
its  food  in  front  of  it.  The  Marquis  and  I 
both  had  our  hands  ready  upon  our  revolver 
butts,  but  we  needn’t  have  troubled — it  was 
only  the  pig,  that  had  already  had  so  much 
to  do  with  our  fortunes,  coming  in  again. 
They  had  been  heating  it  up  and  were 
bringing  it  in  for  supper. 

We  all  sat  down  on  the  floor  then,  and  the 
meat  was  shared  out,  together  with  a  lot  of 
sweet  [wtatoes,  hot  from  the  ashes.  The 
cannibals  gave  us  a  liberal  share  and  offered 
us  a  bamboo  full  of  water  to  drink  out  of. 
They  tore  and  gnawed  their  food  in  a  way 
that  was  not  pleasant  to  watch — remem¬ 
bering  those  long  ovens  on  the  hill. 

“Sacred  name  of  a  camel,  what  a  lecture 
I  will  give!”  sighed  the  Marquis,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  sweet  potato.  “Look  at  their 
chests  all  blowed  out  with  the  climbing,  and 
their  feet  that  have  monkey  toes,  and  the 
cords  on  the  insteps,  and  the  nostril  of  the 
pig  that  they  have!  See  how  they  jump, 
they  flitter,  they  are  all  the  time  nervous 
and  distracted!  That  comes  of  living  on 
the  edge  of  the  cook-jwt:  if  you  hold  your 
finger  up  at  one  and  say  ‘Hi!’  he  should 
jump  to  break  the  floor.” 

“I  hope  you  won’t,”  I  said,  looking  dow’n 
at  the  velvet-black  gulf  of  vacancy  that 
one  could  see  between  the  slats  of  the 
flooring.  “Don’t  you  get  too  scientific, 
Marky.  I  warn  you,  that  ner\’ousness  of 
theirs  is  a  bad  sign.  Also,  their  friendliness 
is  a  bad  sign.  Shove  back  and  finish  your 
food  with  your  shoulders  against  the  wall. 


if  you  take  my  advice.”  I  moved  over  as  I 
spoke,  and  the  Marquis  followed  me. 

We  ate  as  men  eat  who  do  not  know  where 
their  next  meal  is  to  come  from;  we  filled 
our  pockets  quietly,  when  we  could  sw'allow 
no  more.  The  Koiroros  were  so  busy  chat¬ 
tering  among  themselves  that  they  did  not 
notice  what  we  were  doing.  They  did  not 
molest  us,  though  I  could  feel  there  was 
trouble  in  the  air. 

I  can  not  say  we  passed  a  pleasant  night. 
We  kept  watch  in  turns,  and  got  some  sleep, 
through  sheer  fatigue,  lying  just  where  we 
had  eaten  our  meal,  on  the  floor  of  the 
chief-house.  The  cannibals  were  sleeping 
all  round  us,  snorting  and  snoring  like  wal¬ 
ruses.  One  of  them  lay  across  the  door,  I 
noticed,  and,  as  it  was  hardly  .large  enough 
to  crawl  through,  he  guarded  it  effectively. 

Toward  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  (I 
found  the  time  by  feeling  the  hands  of  my 
watch)  the  presentiment  of  coming  trouble 
got  hold  of  me  so  completely  that  I  resolved 
to  make  an  attempt  at  getting  away,  cost 
what  it  might.  The  more  I  thought  about 
that  liberal  supper  the  less  I  liked  it.  The 
more  I  considered  those  long  stone  ovens  on 
the  hill  the  more  likely  I  thought  it  that 
they  would  be  filled  on  the  morrow — if  we 
did  not  get  away. 

I  felt  for  the  Marquis  in  the  dark;  it  was 
his  turn  to  sleep,  but  he  was  not  sleeping.  I 
put  my  mouth  to  his  ear  and  whispered  a 
little.  Then  I  got  out  my  knife  and  began 
cutting  away  the  flimsy  bamboo  flooring. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  waning  moon.  I 
knew  that  we  should  have  light  enough  to 
see  by,  once  we  got  outside,  and  that  it 
would  last  till  dawn  came  up.  By  dawn 
we  might  hope  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  cut  the  floor  with¬ 
out  waking  the  Koiroros,  since  all  natives 
are  heavy  sleepers,  and  these  men  had  fed 
full  before  they  slept.  Getting  through  was 
more  difficult.  I  gritted  my  teeth  at  the 
creaking  noise  made  by  the  Marquis’s 
weight  as  he  lowered  himself  after  me. 

Where  I  had  cut  through  there  was  slo¬ 
ping  soil  underneath.  We  got  hold  of  the 
supporting  piles  that  were  thrust  into  it, 
and,  holding  on  by  them,  made  our  way 
very  cautiously  down  the  precipice  to  the 
place  where  the  trees  and  lianas  began  once 
more.  The  angle  here  was  awful,  but  we 
had  plenty  of  hand-hold  and  crept  along 
securely  enough  in  the  waterv*  moonlight. 
The  rain  was  over  now,  and  the  river  far 
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below  us  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  roared 
full-fed  along  its  way. 

Not  a  sound  came  from  the  toadstool 
clump  of  houses  above  as  we  crept  down 
the  precipice.  We  were  out  of  earshot  be¬ 
fore  long  and  able  to  speak  as  we  mounted 
the  next  great  wall  of  rock,  keeping  always 
in  the  direction  of  the  far-off  Government 
station,  which  I  now  began  to  hope  we 
should  reach.  By  the  lay  of  the  land  I 
guessed  we  had  forty  miles  or  more  to  go, 
and  that  might  mean  a  week  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  precipices.  Still,  if  we  could  find 
anything  to  eat  on  the  way,  and  if  the 
Koiroros  did  not  recapture  us,  it  was  just 
possible  to  get  through. 

Dawn,  rising  red  through  the  tableland 
of  white  cloud,  like  spilled  blood  spreading 
on  snow,  came  up  and  caught  us  sooner 
than  I  liked.  We  were  out  of  sight  of  the 
village,  hav'ing  crossed  two  ridges;  but  our 
position,  climbing  up  the  bare  rock  at  the 
side  of  a  w’aterfall,  was  dangerously  ex¬ 
posed  should  any  of  the  Koiroros  be  within 
sight. 

I  stopped  where  I  was,  on  a  ledge  of  stone 
overgrown  with  w'hite  butterfly  orchids, 
and  looked  back  over  the  tossing  billows  of 
tree-tops  that  lay  behind.  There  was  small 
satisfaction  in  that.  .\n  army  might  have 
been  hidden  in  the  bush,  following  us  up. 
Still — considering  the  sp>eed  the  Koiroros 
could  keep  up  in  this  mountain  countrj’ 
when  they  chose — it  certainly  did  look  as 
if  they  were  not  pursuing  us.  The  Marquis 
was  jubilant. 

“They  are  not  spiritual,  those  p>eople,” 
he  declared,  scrambling  like  a  cockroach 
in  my  rear.  “By  gum,  I  think  their  men¬ 
tality  is  far  back  in  the  scale  of  evolution: 
they  are  blessed  idiots.  They  lock  the 
stable-door  when  the  milk  is  spilt;  I  can 
figure  how  they  are  saying  injuries  to  one 
another  about  our  invasion,  now  we  are 
safe  away.” 

I  did  not  say  anything,  for  the  reason  that 
I  was  not  very  sure  we  were  safe  away — yet. 
There  was  something  I  did  not  understand 
about  this  easy  letting-go.  All  the  same, 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  do — get  on  as 
fast  as  possible;  and  we  did. 

Toward  midday,  as  we  were  crawling 
painfully  up  a  perjiendicular  forest  hung 
out  like  a  hearth-rug  left  to  dry  ov'er  the 
side  of  a  three-thousand-foot  cliff,  I  fancied 
the  light  ahead  was  growing  very  clear.  All 
morning  we  had  been  working  along  as  one 


generally  does  in  the  interior,  right  at  the 
bottom  of  the  forests,  judging  our  direction 
by  compass  and  by  the  rise  of  the  land  and 
seeing  no  more  of  the  country  in  general 
than  if  we  had  been  crawling  along  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  But  the  light  ahead  and 
above  looked  as  if  there  were  a  big  break- 
off  somewhere.  I  pointed  it  out  to  the 
Marquis  to  encourage  him. 

“I  believe  that’s  the  southwestern  face  of 
the  Kiloki  Range  we’re  coming  to,”  I  said. 
“If  there’s  a  big  drop  there,  and  if  we  can 
get  down,  it  will  give  us  a  long  lift  on  our 
way  to  the  Government  station.” 

The  Marquis  paused  to  wipe  his  dripping 
face;  it  was  atrociously  hot  in  there,  shel¬ 
tered  from  all  cooling  breezes.  He  cast  a 
glance  at  his  khaki  shirt  and  trousers, 
crumpled  and  stained  and  torn  in  many 
places. 

“Has  he  a  wife  or  a  daughter,  and  is  she 
beautiful?”  he  asked. 

“Who?  The  R.  M.  at  the  station?  Don’t 
know  who  he  is;  but  I  should  think  it  most 
unlikely  he  has  any  womenkind  up  there.” 

The  Marquis  sighed  and  was  silent. 

We  were  coming  up  to  the  light  now,  and 
it  grew  clearer  and  clearer.  There  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  big  drop  somewhere  very  near. 
And,  unless  my  ears  were  much  mistaken, 
there  was  also  a  big  waterfall. 

“Hear  that,  Marky?”  I  said.  “That 
roaring  sound?  You’ll  probably  see  a 
young  Niagara  somewhere  when  we  get 
to  the  top.” 

Well,  it  was  not  a  Niagara  or  a  Victoria 
Falls,  but  it  could  have  held  its  own  very 
well  with  any  other  fall  in  the  world  you 
might  like  to  mention.  When  we  came  out 
on  the  summit,  we  saw  that  the  whole 
countryside  was  broken  away  under  our 
feet,  and  that  the  nearest  thing  to  us,  as 
we  stood  up  there  on  the  verge  of  a  mighty 
basalt  wall,  was  the  feathery  top  of  a  forest 
so  far  beneath  as  to  be  half  blue  with  dis¬ 
tance.  .\nd  we  saw  that  the  whole  of  this 
immense  rampart,  greater  than  any  straight- 
down  drop  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life,  was 
taken  at  one  leap  by  a  river  that  came 
down  from  a  ridge  above  the  one  we  had 
been  climbing. 

The  Marquis  stood  quite  still  on  the 
summit,  looking  for  some  minutes  at  the 
indescribably  magnificent  view  spread  out 
below. 

“To  think!”  he  said  at  last,  “that  it  is 
ours  alone — that  no  other  eye  shall - ” 
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“Get  your  revolver  out,”  I  said. 

There  was  no  use  making  a  fuss — I  hate 
fusses — but  there  was  also  no  use  trying  to 
deny  that  our  unlucky  fate  had  caught  up 
with  us  again,  and  that  the  puzzle  of  the 
morning  was  fully  explained  at  last.  There, 
on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  standing  non¬ 
chalantly  with  their  toes  half  over,  as  only 
a  mountain  native  can,  were  a  dozen  or 
more  Koiroros,  who  had  slipp)ed  out  of  the 
bush  like  snakes  as  the  Marquis  was  speak¬ 
ing.  From  what  I  could  see,  they  must 
have  taken  a  short  cut,  got  to  the  precipice 
before  us,  and  been  comfortably  waiting 
for  our  arrival. 

This  time  there  could  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  about  their  intention.  They  had  sur¬ 
rounded  us  before  you  could  say  “knife” 
— not  very  close,  but  near  enough  to  be 
dangerous — and  were  creeping  closer  and 
closer,  poising  their  stone-headed  clubs  in 
an  ominous  manner.  From  the  dense  wall 
of  greenery  behind  a  sjiear  came  whistling 
out,  excellently  aimed  for  the  Marquis:  it 
missed  him  by  no  more  than  an  inch.  An¬ 
other  went  into  my  hat  and  knocked  it  off. 

We  drew  our  revoh'ers  and  fired.  The 
Marquis  got  his  man  clean  through  the 
temple,  and  dropped  him  as  neatly  as  one 
could  wish.  Mine  was  hit  in  the  ribs;  he 
fell  over  the  precipice,  and  his  cry  as  he 
went  down  grew  thin,  like  the  whistle  of  a 
train  running  away  in  the  distance,  until 
we  ceased  to  hear  it.  We  had  not  much 
leisure  for  listening,  in  any  case.  The 
Koiroros  had  bolted  at  the  first  shot,  as 
natives  usually  do;  but  they  were  busy 
throwing  spears  from  cover  now,  and  the 
Marquis  and  I  had  to  use  more  ammunition 
than  we  liked,  firing  at  random  into  the 
green,  before  we  succeeded  in  stopping 
them. 

They  did  seem  to  be  driven  off  at  last, 
however,  and  we  began  walking  along  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  to  try  and  find  a  way 
down,  for  that  was  now  a  vital  necessity. 

There  was  none. 

We  trampled  and  climbed  and  looked,  for 
half  the  afternoon.  The  sun  got  down  in 
the  west.  We  ate  a  little  of  our  food  as  we 
clambered  about,  seeking  endlessly,  and 
drank  from  the  piools  made  by  the  spray  of 
the  waterfall.  That  waterfall!  It  blocked 
us  like  a  wall  of  iron:  we  could  not  cross  it, 
or  swim  it,  or  get  down  alongside  it.  It  was, 
in  truth,  an  efficient  gate-keepier  to  the 
country  of  the  stone  ovens. 


“Marky,  I’m  of  opinion  that  they  knew 
this  all  along,”  I  said.  “They  played  with 
us  like  cats  with  a  mouse.  They  let  us  go 
just  this  far,  knowing  we  could  get  no  far¬ 
ther.  As  to  what  I  think  of  the  beasts - " 

I  said  what  I  thought,  without  laying  any 
restraint  on  myself.  The  Marquis  listened 
for  a  moment,  and  then  jumped  up — he  had 
been  sitting  on  a  stone — and  gave  a  kind  of 
howl. 

“Look  down!”  he  cried.  I  looked.  Far, 
very  far  below,  I  saw  the  figure  of  one  of 
the  Koiroros,  carrying  a  dead  body  on  his 
shoulders,  like  an  ant  going  home  with  a 
grain  of  corn. 

We  were  a  good  way  from  the  waterfall 
at  that  moment,  but  the  wall  was  still  un¬ 
broken,  and  I  could  not  see  any  place  w'here 
the  man  could  have  got  down.  Still,  down 
he  had  evidently  got,  and  the  sight  encour¬ 
aged  us  more  than  I  could  say. 

“The  sun’s  failing  us  now,  Marky,”  I 
said,  “but  to-morrow  we’ll  find  that  track, 
or  die.” 

“I  think  you  have  reason;  if  we  do  not 
find  it,  we  shall  undoubtedly  kick  the  bucket 
in  this  out-of-the-road  wilderness,”  replied 
the  Marquis.  “And  if  we  were  to  finish 
like  that,  how  many  women,  of  a  great 
beauty  and  a  great  kindness,  would  p)our 
tears  for  we  two  over  all  the  world!” 

The  sun  was  going  dow’n. 

“Your  watch  first  to-night,  Marky,”  I 
said.  “And  my  turn  for  the  diamond.” 

I  had  the  stone  round  my  neck  next 
morning  when  it  came  daylight.  We  were 
both  pretty  tired,  with  short  sleep,  short 
food,  and  hard  work,  but  neither  of  us  was 
anything  like  done,  and  I,  for  one,  felt 
almost  brisk  w’hen  the  fresh  wind  of  sunrise 
sprang  up,  blowing  the  ferns  and  orchids 
about  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and 
sending  the  spray  of  the  great  waterfall 
flying  out  into  thie  sun.  The  Marquis  was 
sleeping  just  then.  I  did  not  wake  him,  but 
got  up  to  reconnoiter;  this  sunrise  hour  is 
the  clearest  of  all  the  day,  and  one  can  see 
the  distant  p>eaks  and  ranges  that  are  invis¬ 
ible  once  the  eight  o’clock  clouds  begin. 

I  did  not  particularly  like  what  I  saw. 
In  all  the  wide  expanse  of  close-furred  green 
before  me  there  was  not  a  break,  not  a 
suggestion  of  a  clearing  or  a  sta'tion:  only 
the  wave  on  wave  of  that  primeval  sea  of 
tree- tops  which  buries  all  New  Guinea  be¬ 
neath  its  overwhelming  flood.  Far  in 
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front  the  green  lapped  into  a  fold  that  sug¬ 
gested  a  river:  that  was  my  only  hope.  As 
to  these  mountain  torrents - 

Was  that  a  cough? 

It  sounded  like  one — the  cough  that  a 
native  gives  when  he  wishes  to  attract  at¬ 
tention.  I  turned  round  to  face  the  w'all 
of  bush,  but  could  see  nothing,  and  I  could 
not  even  be  sure  I  had  heard  anything,  for 
we  were  not  far  from  the  waterfall  and  its 
thundering  noise. 

Well,  if  there  had  not  been  anything  to 
hear  there  was  certainly  something  to  see — 
a  green  bough  waving  frantically  all  by 
itself,  as  if  shaken  by  an  unseen  hand.  The 
hand  itself  appeared  by  and  by,  and  now  the 
bough  was  waved  more  violently  than  ever, 
while  a  voice  cried  out  in  the  Mambare 
dialect:  “Let  us  speak!” 

“Speak!”  I  answered,  waking  the  Mar¬ 
quis  wdth  a  push,  and  telling  him  to  keep 
ready  with  his  revolver. 

“Is  it  peace?”  continued  the  unseen 
native,  whom  I  guessed  to  be  the  Koiroro 
who  had  interpreted  before. 

“What  do  you  want?”  I  yelled. 

“W'e  w’ant  the  sorcerer’s  great  charm,” 
came  the  reply. 

“Come  out,”  I  said.  “I  will  do  no  -harm 
to  you.” 

Out  they  came,  two  of  them — the  inter¬ 
preter  and  (as  I  had  rather  expected)  the 
big  sorcerer  man  who  had  worn  the  crown 
of  paradise  plumes.  They  motioned  that 
we  should  lay  down  our  arms,  while  they 
laid  down  their  clubs  and  sp>ears,  and,  this 
being  done,  the  interpreter  and  the  sor¬ 
cerer  came  forward. 

“You  have  guns  in  your  belts  that  bite 
badly,”  said  the  interpreter.  “We  thought 
you  had  none,  because  there  were  no  long 
sticks  such  as  the  white  men’s  guns  usually 
have.  But  you  have  good  guns:  we  shall 
not  fight  you  any  more.” 

“Very  kind  of  you,”  I  said. 

“All  the  same,”  continued  the  inter¬ 
preter,  “we  will  not  let  you  go  unless  we 
like.  There  is  a  way  down,  but  you  will 
never  find  it  if  we  do  not  tell  you  about  it. 
If  we  do  not  tell,  you  will  stay  here  till 
you  die,  and  the  wild  pigs  and  dogs  will 
come  and  tear  your  tongues  out  and  eat 
your  throats.” 

“W’hat  do  you  want?”  I  asked,  guessing 
the  answer  before  it  came. 

“This  sorcerer,  who  is  a  very  great  chief, 
wants  your  charm.  If  you  give  it  you  can  go, 


and  we  will  give  you  sweet  potatoes  to 
take  with  you.” 

“Get  the  sweet  potatoes,  and  we  will  talk 
more,”  I  answered,  to  gain  time.  The  men 
disappeared. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Marky?”  I 
said,  translating. 

“I  think  it  is  damn  presumptuous 
cheek,”  replied  that  nobleman,  trying  to 
smooth  his  hair  with  his  pocket  handker¬ 
chief  and  ruefully  feeling  his  bristly  beard. 
“What  a  species  of  an  object  I  shall  be,  if 
we  get  to  that  station!” 

“Well,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  diamond 
landed  us  in  a  fix,  everywhere  we  go,”  I 
remarked.  “What  on  the  living  earth  are 
we  going  to  do?” 

I  took  the  stone  out  of  its  case  and  looked 
at  it.  All  in  the  rough  as  it  was,  it  had  some 
splendid  rays  when  you  got  it  into  the  sun. 
Just  now  it  shot  out  crimson,  blue,  and 
green  like  a  display  of  fireworks. 

“Mark,  it’s  a  beauty,”  I  said.  “I  don’t 
see  myself  giving  it  up  to  a  man-eating 
savage  to  make  spells  with:  not  much.  But 
I  don’t  see  either - ” 

“The  Aryan  races — ”  began  the  Marquis. 

“Oh,  don’t  get  scientific,”  I  begged.  “I 
don’t  feel  as  if  I  could  stand  it  this  morning, 
somehow’.  Besides,  I  was  discussing  what 
we  were  going  to  do.” 

“Also  I,  if  you  would  permit.  The  .Aiy'an 
races — or,  if  you  will  be  im.patient,  and 
make  grimace  at  me,  I  will  jump  some 
thousand  years.  You  say  you  can  not  think 
what  we  shall  do:  it  is  solely  because  you 
are  of  the  Teutonic  descent.  It  has  cour¬ 
age,  this  branch,  but  nimbleness  in  the 
mind  it  has  not.  The  Latin  races,  of  whom 
I  am  one - ” 

“Oh,  cut  it,  Marky,”  I  begged.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  they’re  coming  back — we’ve  got  to  be 
serious.” 

“I  am  ever\’thing  that  there  is  of  serious, 
man  with  a  head  of  a  cabbage!  I  myself  will 
show  you  what  it  is  to  belong  to  the  Latin. 
Do  you  leave  the  negotiation  to  me?” 

“Oh,  you  can  do  the  talking,”  I  said. 
“You  can  do  no  harm,  if  you  can’t  do  good. 
I’ll  pass  on  anything  you  say,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  a  lookout  for  an  ambush, 
which  is  just  as  likely  as  not.” 

The  Koiroros,  it  appeared,  had  brought 
the  sweet  potatoes  with  them,  and  con¬ 
cealed  them  not  far  away,  for  there  they  were, 
back  again  w’itha  good  load,  before  the  Mar¬ 
quis  and  I  had  well  finished  our  discussion. 
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“Now,”  said  my  companion,  drawing  Solemnly  the  Marquis  pointed  to  the 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  “it  is  for  you  rising  sun. 

to  see  what  it  shall  mean  to  be  of  the  Latin  “It  is  above  the  horizon — did  he  not  see 
and  not  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Behold!  that  it  was  not  yet  cleared  of  the  earth 
Tell  them  they  shall  not  have  the  diamond,  when  I  enchanted?”  he  said.  “Say  that  he 
“Tell  them  that  I  am  a  greater  sorcerer  shall  make  the  spell  at  to-morrow’s  sun- 
than  this  man  is,  and  that  I  know  many  rise,  but  never  before  again.” 
wonderful  sorceries.  The  sorcerer,  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his 

“Tell  them  I  will  sell  this  man  a  sorcery  head,  half  walked,  half  crawled  to  the  Mar- 
that  will  make  him  king  of  his  tribe,  you  quis’s  feet,  and  accepted  the  cigarette- 
bet,  if  he  will  give  us  the  secret  of  the  path.  pa(>ers,  trembling.  He  stowed  them  away 
“Tell  him  to  behold  me  and  see!”  in  his  charm-bag,  and  then  made  signs  to 

The  two  Koiroros,  already  much  im-  us  to  follow.  We  went  after  him  along  the 
pressed  with  the  lordly  tones  and  gestures  rim  of  the  precipice,  to  the  very  edge  of  the 

of  the  Marquis,  watched  narrowly  as  he  waterfall — and  saw - 

took  a  packet  of  cigarette-p>apers  out  of  his  Well,  after  all! 

{XKket,  looked  solemnly  toward  the  rising  Only  a  six-sided  column  of  the  black 
sun,  held  up  one  paper  to  its  rays,  and  then  basalt — the  sort  of  thing  you  see  in  photo¬ 
bent  his  head  over  it,  muttering  to  him-  graphs  of  the  Irish  Giant’s  Causeway — 
self.  .  .  I  asked  him  afterward  what  he  had  that  lifted  out  of  its  place  as  neatly  as  a 
been  saying  that  sounded  so  impressive,  and  finger  out  of  a  glove  and  left  a  hole  through 
he  confessed  that  it  was  merely  the  French  which  a  man  might  squeeze  himself.  And, 
for  “Twice  one  is  two,  twice  two  is  four,”etc.  once  squeezed  through,  a  man  came  out — 
When  he  had  finished  his  muttering —  behind  the  waterfall, 
the  Koiroros  now  drawing  back  a  little,  in  There  it  hung  in  front  of  us,  as  we  passed, 
obvious  fear — he  lit  a  match  and  burned  like  a  gigantic  crystal  curtain,  magnificent 
the  paper,  waving  his  hands  over  it  as  it  beyond  all  telling.  And  in  the  hollow  at 
burned.  I  can  not  describe  the  extraor-  the  back,  where  the  water  had  worn  the 
dinary  appearance  he  made,  there  on  the  hard  basalt  away,  foot  by  foot,  through 
mountain-top  in  the  scarlet  ^wn,  with  the  countless  aeons  of  years,  was  the  roughest 
naked,  feathered  cannibals  looking  on  of  rough  staircases,  cut  by  native  hands, 
while  he  jjerformed  his  incantations —  and  leading  down  the  cliff.  Slipp>ery,  wet 
his  dirty,  huge,  bedraggled  figure  carrying  a  with  spray,  perilous  to  the  last  degree,  and 
dignity  all  its  own.  scarce  passable  for  a  white  man’s  foot,  yet 

At  the  end  of  these  mummeries  he  cast  after  all  it  was  not  quite  impassable,  or  so 
the  ashes  of  the  pap)er  to  the  winds,  raised  a  we  found.  In  an  hour  or  less  we  were 
terrifying  shout,  and,  taking  hold  of  his  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall. 

(false)  front  teeth,  pulled  them  down  to  the  The  secret  of  the  stone-oven  country  was 
level  of  the  lower  lip,  and  let  them  go  again  told. 

with  a  snap.  More  than  that,  the  sorcerer  had  fn- 

The  two  Koiroros  turned  tail  and  fled  formed  us  as  we  went  down  that  the  Gov- 
into  the  bush,  actually  leaving  their  spears  ernment  station  was  a  bare  two  days  away, 
and  clubs  behind  them  in  their  panic.  A  down  the  valley  of  the  river  that  we  had 
long  w’ay  off  we  could  hear  them  howling  dimly  discerned  from  the  height.  And  we 
with  fright.  The  Marquis  and  I  had  to  had  potatoes  enough  to  last  us  all  the  way. 
call  for  quite  a  long  time  to  get  them  to  And  the  diamond  was  still  ours, 

return.  When  they  did  come  back,  the  “Heaven  tempers  the  wind  to  the  lame 

sorcerer  seemed  to  have  recovered  his  nerv’e  dog:  we  are  well  out,”  said  the  Marquis, 
in  some  degree,  but  he  still  looked  uneasily  looking  up  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  as  we 
toward  the  Marquis,  whom  he  now  appeared  paused  in  the  river-bed  below.  The  sor- 
to  recognize  as  a  superior  in  his  own  line.  cerer,  far  away  against  the  skyline,  was 

“Tell  them,”  said  the  Marquis,  “to  show  faintly  visible,  feeling  his  jaw. 
us  the  way,  and  I  will  give  them  the  papers.”  “I  wager,  on  sunrise  to-morrow  morning, 

“He  says  he  wants  one  now,  to  do  the  there  shall  be  some  sore  teeth  in  the  chief- 
trick,”  I  reported.  house!”  said  the  Marquis  with  a  chuckle. 

Another  adventure  in  the  pursuit  of  “The  Sorcerer's  Stone”  will  appear 
in  the  January  number. 
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EARLIER  CHAPTERS:  Against  her  father's  will,  Coline  Satterlie  has  promised  to  marry  Konrad  Von 
Reibnitz,  a  German  count  of  attractive  manners  but  unsavory  character.  Determined  to  prevent  the 
marriage,  Mr.  Satterlie  plans  to  send  her  off  on  a  six  months’  cruise  in  the  South  Seas,  with  no  companions 
save  the  captain,  the  mate,  and  Jack  Hamilton,  who  is  a  childhood  playmate  of  Coline — and  her  lover. 

The  voyage  out  is  a  succession  of  happy  days,  but  so  languorous  that  Jack  and  Coline  welcome  the  chance 
to  go  ashore  on  Secret  Island  for  exercise.  During  the  day  Coline  confesses  that  she  has  been  cured  of  her 
infatuation  for  Von  Reibnitz  and  is  ready  to  go  back.  But  when  they  return  to  rcembark.  the  ship  is  only  a 
snowy  speck  on  the  horizon.  On  the  shore  is  dumped  a  complete  equipment  for  luxurious  camping,  with 
a  letter  from  Captain  Saltonstall  saying  that  in  leaving  them  marooned  he  is  only  carrying  out  Mr.  Satter- 
lie’s  orders.  In  the  absorption  of  making  a  camp  home  and  in  the  wholesomeness  of  their  new  life,  their 
first  dismay  and  anger  vanish.  But  one  day  Jack  realizes  that  their  delightful  solitude  is  threatened:  he 
comes  upon  strange  footprints  in  the  sand  and  catches  flashes  from  some  object  inland. 

He  immediately  penetrates  to  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  comes  upon  Saltonstall.  who  had  constituted 
himself  their  guardian,  living  in  a  cave  in  the  rocks.  Both  Jack  and  Coline  are  indignant  with  him,  but  in 
pity  for  his  solitude  they  invite  him  to  share  their  camp.  On  the  way  down  they  sight  a  yacht — Jack’s 
yacht,  the  Sayonara — and  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Satterlie  has  leased  her  and  is  on  l^rd.  In  the 
midst  of  Jack’s  wrath  at  Mr.  Satterlie’s  interference  with  his  own  plans.  Coline  recognizes  Von  Reibnitz  on 
the  incoming  boat.  She  at  once  announces  that  she  means  to  go  with  him.  The  two  men  tell  her  he  can 
not  take  her  without  a  fight,  and  proceed  to  arm  themselves. 

CHAPTER  XIV  —  CONTINUED 

3LINE  was  about  to  speak  when  a  and  his  cold,  piale  eyes  rested  first  on  Sal- 
white-clad  figure  appeared  at  the  tonstall,  then  on  me,  with  a  swift,  keen 
mouth  of  the  short,  wide  path  look  which  held  something  between  amuse- 
which  I  had  cleared  through  the  ment  and  contempt,  espiecially  as  they  flit¬ 
brush;  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  had  ted  to  our  weapons.  He  turned  again  to 
located  our  camp  in  the  shelter  of  the  jungle.  Coline. 

which  at  this  particular  spot  was  fairly  “So  this  is  where  your  good  father  has 
dense.  hidden  you  aw-ay,”  said  he,  and  looked 

“Coline!”  cried  a  rich,  resonant  voice,  around  with  a  smile  at  our  encampment. 
“Thank  God  I  have  found  you  at  last!”  “My  word,  what  an  extraordinary  thing  to 
A  tall,  well-built  man  brushed  past  Sal-  do!  And  these  gentlemen  are,  I  presume, 
tonstall  and  me,  and,  striding  up  to  Coline,  your  jailers?” 

reached  for  her  hand  and  carried  it  to  his  “  ‘Guardians’  would  be  a  better  word, 
lips.  Coline  permitted  the  salutation,  then  sir,”  said  Saltonstall,  stiflBy. 
stepped  back.  Von  Reibnitz’s  smile  gave  way  to  a  slight 

“How  do  you  do,  Konrad,”  said  she,  frowm.  He  w’as  a  handsome  man  of  about 
quietly.  “Captain  Saltonstall,  let  me  pre-  thirty-five,  dark  of  coloring  and  with  a  tan- 
sent  Count  Von  Reibnitz — and  Count  Von  ned,  weather-hardened  face  from  which  his 
Reibnitz,  Mr.  Hamilton.”  light,  amber-colored  eyes  shone  with  a 

Von  Reibnitz  turned  with  a  slight  bow,  rather  startling  effect.  The  shape  of  his 
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shaped  hands, 
broad  shoulders, 
and  small  waist. 

I  did  not  wonder 
that  he  had  fas¬ 
cinated  the  girl. 

There  was  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing 
about  him  which 
suggested  the 
buccaneer,  and 
his  voice  and  ac¬ 
cent  were  those 
of  an  English  gen¬ 
tleman.  In  fact, 
his  general  type 
was  far  more 
English  than  Ger¬ 
man. 

As  Saltonstall 
spoke.  Von  Reib- 
nitz  favored  him 
with  a  rather  bold 
stare  which,  as  he 
took  in  the  im- 
maculate  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  cap¬ 
tain,  gave  way  to 
a  smile  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Then  his 
eyes  passed  to  me 
and  I  thought 
that  they  nar¬ 
rowed  for  a  fleeting  second. 

“Did  I  understand  Miss  Satterlie  to  say 
that  your  name  is  Hamilton?”  he  asked. 
“This  yacht  which  I  have  chartered  belongs 
to  a  Mr.  Hamilton.  A  relative,  perhaps?” 

“She  belongs  to  me,”  I  answered. 

He  slightly  raised  his  eyebrows.  “Real¬ 
ly?  Then  let  me  congratulate  you  on  own¬ 
ing  a  deuced  fine  schooner.  Sails  like  a 
witch.  Ton  my  word,  but  this  is  a  jolly 
odd  situation!  Never  would  have  believed 


“oh,  he’ll  come  back,  coline. 

it  of  Mr.  Satterlie.  He  seems  such  a  quiet, 
easy-going  sort.  But  really,  gentlemen,  if 
you  don’t  mind  my  saying  so,  it  is  a  bit — 
eh — irregular.  One  scarcely  goes  in  for 
kidnapping,  nowadays.” 

“Permit  me  to  inform  you,  sir,”  said  Sal¬ 
tonstall,  “that  Miss  Satterlie  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  on  the  vessel  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  command,  of  her  own  will  and  ac¬ 
cord.  I  take  exception  to  the  word  ‘kidnap¬ 
ping,’  sir.” 
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head  showed  race 
and  birth;  his 
nose  was  high- 
bridged  and  pre- 
daiorj',  and  he 
had  a  good  mouth 
and  jaw,  firm  but 
not  heavy.  Ev¬ 
erything  about 
him  besp)oke  the 
thoroughbred — 
his  lean,  athletic 
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NEVER  FEAR,  I  GROWLED. 

“Sorry,  Captain.  I  meant  no  offense. 
But  if  you  don’t  mind  my  asking,  did  Miss 
Satterlie  remain  on  this  island  of  her  own 
free  will  and  accord?” 

The  color  flooded  Saltonstall’s  face. 
“That,  sir,”  said  he,  harshly,  “is  none  of 
your  affair.” 

“Ah,  but  it  is,  though,”  V’on  Reibnitz  an¬ 
swered,  pleasantly,  “because,  you  see.  Miss 
Satterlie  is  my  promised  wife.” 

“I  fail  to  see  anything  of  the  sort.  If 


Miss  Satterlie 
gave  such  a  prom- 
^  ise  it  was  when 

she  was  under 
age,  and  as  a 
minor  she  has  no 
_  right  to  affiance 

herself  without 
'  >  the  consent  of  her 

fw  father.” 

H  Von  Reibnitz 

nodded.  “No 
doubt  you’re 
f  / f  right ,”  he  an- 

! j.  ,  >  swered.  “How- 

/  .V  ever,  she’s  of  age 

/  ^  -  V  now  and,  that  be- 

f  ^  T  ing  the  case,  you 

-  J  Jt  '  surely  won’t  deny 

1  ■/  /  -  risht  to  do  as 

I  ,  '  she  pleases,  what? 

*  \  Flossy  old  bird, 

i  I  Satterlie.  Never 

would  have 
j/T I  M  thought  he  had 

^  \  1^  ■  /  it  in  him.”  He 

B  iw  ^  laughed,  softly, 

S  then  continued: 

“I  say,  but  you 
^'1  seem  to  have  done 

(  yourselves  jolly 

1  ,  1  here.”  His 

i  1  *  !  Stance  rov- 

ft  {  If  -•  from  the  tents 
IBL  poultiy-- 

^  glimpse  of  the 
:•  garden,  a  vista  of 

'I  which  could  be 

%  1  ^ '  /  through  an 

,  t,  I  opening  that  I 

-I*  iiB 

brush.  “Poultry 
H  and  fresh  vege¬ 
tables —  how  in 
the  world  did  you 
manage  it?”  He  looked  at  Coline.  “You 
might  ask  me  to  luncheon,  really.  I’ve 
been  on  salt  rations  for  a  fortn’t.”  He 
laughed.  “May  I  join  you?” 

“Of  course  you  may,”  Coline  answered. 
She  had  been  watching  him  closely  with  a 
rather  dazed  look  in  her  blue  eyes.  “It’s 
time,  too.  But  you’ll  have  to  help,  Konrad. 
We  do  our  own  work  on  Secret  Island.” 

“Ripping.  Turn  me  right  to.  I’m  not 
a  half-bad  cook — or  if  you’d  rather  I’ll  peel 
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potatoes — I  see  you’ve  got  some  out  there 
— or  set  the  table,  or  anything  you  like.  By 
George,  but  it  would  be  good  to  sit  down 
to  a  shore  meal  again.” 

“We  haven’t  anything  to  drink  but  spring 
water,”  said  Coline.  “Did  you  get  any  fish. 
Jack?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered.  “I  left  them  down 
by  the  spring.” 

“Then  if  you’ll  get  them  ready  we’ll  start 
the  fire  and  set  the  table.  Do  hurry.  I’m 
famished.” 

Guessing  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  Von 
Reibnitz  alone,  I  turned  away  and  started 
for  the  spring,  Saltonstall  accompanying 
me.  Out  of  earshot  of  the  camp  he  ob¬ 
served,  sepulchrally: 

“This  is  the  devil  of  a  note,  Jack.” 

“It  sure  is,”  I  answered.  “Here  I  stick  on 
two  guns  to  receive  this  pirate  and  now  I’m 
packed  off  to  clean  fish  for  his  luncheon.” 

“I  must  say,”  remarked  Saltonstall,  “he 
is  scarcely  the  sort  of  individual  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  encounter.  According  to  Island 
gossip  he  wears  hoofs  and  horns,  but  they 
certainly  were  not  in  evidence.  His  man¬ 
ner  and  appearance  would  indicate  a  most 
inoffensive  person.” 

“Satterlie  warned  me  that  he  was  a 
smooth  article,”  I  answered,  “but  I  must 
say  I  hadn’t  quite  looked  for  such  a  Picca¬ 
dilly  polish.  One  thing  is  certain :  he  hasn’t 
come  here  with  any  idea  of  a  row.  He’s 
too  sure  of  his  ground.  Good-looking 
scoundrel,  isn’t  he?” 

“He  wears  his  clothes  well,”  admitted  Sal¬ 
tonstall  grudgingly,  “and  is  certainly  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  all  outward  appearance.  It’s  too 
bad  that  you  didn’t  freshen  up  a  little.  Jack.” 
And  he  cast  a  regretful  glance  at  my  far 
from  inunaculate  ducks  and  collarless  shirt. 

“I’ll  do  that  while  they  are  cooking  limch- 
eon,”  I  answered.  “You  can’t  exp>ect  me 
to  clean  fish  in  duds  like  yours.” 

We  arrived  at  the  spring  and  I  set  to 
work  with  a  deftness  which  came  of  expjeri- 
ence,  while  Saltonstall,  after  spreading  his 
handkerchief  on  a  dry  stone,  sat  down  and 
watched  me  in  gloomy  silence. 

“Ha — ”  said  he,  presently,  and  it  was  a 
sigh  rather  than  an  ejaculation.  “Ha, 
Jack,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  what  course 
of  action  to  take.” 

“It  def)ends  principally  on  Coline,”  I  an¬ 
swered. 

He  shook  his  head.  “A  dangerous  man 
with  women,”  said  he,  dismally. 


Our  conversation  languished  after  that, 
and  presently  we  returned.  As  we  neared 
camp  we  saw  the  gig  approaching  again  as 
it  had  done  a  half  hour  before.  Saltonstall 
eyed  it  with  suspicion.  I  believe  the  idea 
crossed  his  mind  that  Von  Reibnitz  had 
enticed  Coline  away  during  our  absence, 
though  why  the  boat  should  return  would 
have  been  a  problem. 

To  our  surprise  Coline,  instead  of  pre¬ 
paring  luncheon,  was  watching  the  boat 
through  the  captain’s  glasses.  My  anger 
rose  again.  Apparently  Von  Reibnitz  had 
gone  out  on  some  errand,  and  Coline 
couldn’t  bear  him  out  of  her  sight. 

“Oh,  he’ll  come  back.  Coline.  Never 
fear,”  I  said,  or  rather  growled,  I  suppose, 
for  Saltonstall  glared  at  me,  whether  for 
my  bad  temper  or  my  tactlessness  I  do  not 
know. 

By  the  time  I  had  freshened  up,  the  table 
was  set  and  several  interesting-looking  bot¬ 
tles  of  old  Rhine  wine,  Medoc,  and  sherry 
were  poking  their  necks  from  a  bucket  of  cool 
water.  The  stove  was  burning  cheerfully, 
while  Coline,  with  the  sleeves  of  her  blouse 
rolled  above  her  dimpled  elbows,  was  stir¬ 
ring  up  an  omelet  of  hen’s  eggs,  and  V'^on 
Reibnitz  with  his  coat  off  was  standing  by 
with  the  seasoning.  They  appeared  to  be 
having  a  very  cheerful  time.  Coline’s  face 
was  flushed  from  mingled  excitement  and 
heat,  and  little  tendrils  of  her  sunny  hair 
were  curling  in  snug  wisps  from  the  mois¬ 
ture  of  her  forehead. 

It  occurred  to  me  with  a  pang  that  noth¬ 
ing  which  I  had  been  able  to  say  or  do  had 
ever  succeeded  in  bringing  that  brightness 
to  her  eyes  and  the  same  demure  dimples 
to  the  comers  of  her  mouth.  Her  manner, 
too,  was  different  from  what  it  had  ever 
been  with  me.  It  held  a  kind  of  feverish 
gaiety,  with  a  certain  quality  of  indecision 
unusual  in  Coline — laughter,  hectic  flushes, 
frowns,  and  swift  attacks  of  shyness  all  in¬ 
extricably  woven  together.  It  was  plain 
enough  that  Von  Reibnitz  acted  upon  her 
as  a  powerful  stimulant,  whereas  my  influ¬ 
ence  had  usually  been  that  of  a  sedative. 
Coline  was  always  sure  of  herself  with  m.e 
and  often  sure  of  me,  as  well,  but  with  Von 
Reibnitz  she  seemed  self-conscious  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  erratic. 

Our  luncheon  was  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  all  but  the  wines  came  from  our  own 
resources,  as  Coline  would  not  permit  Von 
Reibnitz  to  fetch  anything  from  the  yacht. 
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She  had  written  menu  cards,  one  of  which 
I  have  preserved.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Caviar  Oeufs  Mayonnaises  Saumon  fumi 
Polage  petit  guillemot 
Friture  de  poissons  blaucs 
Haricots  verts 
Poulet  au  riz  avec  oignons 
Salade  de  pommes  de  terre 
Gaufres,  sauce  de  vanille 
Fromage 

Fruits  conservts  A  mandes 

Cafe 
Liqueurs 

We  were  all  hungry’,  and  as  if  by  tacit 
consent  our  personal 
relations  were  set 
aside  as  we  applied 
ourselves  to  this  e.\- 
cellent  luncheon, 
which,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  it 
would  have  been  hard 
to  improve  upon,  no 
matter  where.  Poor 
old  Saltonstall,  who 
was  naturally  a  good 
trencherman  and  a  bit 
of  an  epicure,  and 
who  had  been  practi¬ 
cally  starving  on  tin¬ 
ned  foods  for  the  last 
two  months,  broke  his 
long  fast  in  a  way 
which  it  did  my  heart 
good  to  see.  Von 
Reibnitz  certainly  un¬ 
derstood  wines,  and 
it  was  not  long  before 
the  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
straint  began  to  relax 
and  a  quality  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  to  manifest  it¬ 
self. 

Von  Reibnitz  was 
largely  responsible  for 
this,  and  I  could  pot 
but  admire  the  man’s 
easy  tactfulness. 

There  was  not  the 
slightest  shade  of  the 
proprietary  in  his 
manner  toward  Co¬ 
line,  and  when  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  situation 
at  all,  which  he  did 
no  more  than  was 


necessaiy',  it  was  in  the  light  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  lark  and  a  good  joke  on  Satterlie. 
It  was  apparent  that  he  exp>ected  from  us 
no  opposition  to  Coline’s  own  voluntary 
control  of  her  actions,  and  he  seemed  to 
feel  assured  of  her  choice. 

Captain  Saltonstall,  while  he  did  not  ac¬ 
tually  thaw,  as  one  might  say,  grew  never¬ 
theless  more  at  his  ease  during  the  progress 
of  the  meal.  Half-famished,  as  he  must 
have  been,  the  unaccustomed  stimulant 
mounted  to  his  head,  as  one  could  see  from 
the  glow  which  crept  into  his  lean,  furrowed 
cheeks  and  the  increasing  brightness  of  his 
lustrous  eyes.  Von  Reibnitz  was  an  e.xcellent 


I  HEARD  A  FEEBLE  .MOAN,  FOLLOWED  BV  A  QUAVERING  “HERE, 
JACK,"  AND  SAW  A  HAND  RAISED  ABOVE  A  FALLEN  ROCK. 
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talker  in  his  jerky  way.  He  told  some 
amusing  stories  which  sent  Coline  into 
shrieks  of  laughter  and  even  brought  a  grim 
smile  from  the  captain,  described  some 
plays  which  he  had  seen  in  the  East,  touch¬ 
ed  on  art,  literature,  music,  and  sports — in 
a  word,  kept  us 
excellently  enter¬ 
tained,  which  af-  m 

ter  all  was  not  so 
difficult,  consider- 
ing  how  long  we 
had  been  shut  off 
from  the  world. 


“Right.  But  just  the  same  I  was  jolly 
upset.  I  went  straight  to  Mr.  Satterlie, 
and  old  Craven  with  me.  Jove,  but  we  did 
have  a  time  of  it!  When  Air.  Satterlie 
.learned  that  Craven  had  got  his  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  mate  of  the  Sabbath  Day  I 
thought  that  he 
was  going  to  have 

^  “'‘I’ll  have  you 
disbarred,  my 
friend,  for  violat- 
'  ing  a  professional 

confidence,  if  it 
costs  me  my  for- 
tune,’  said  he. 

“Craven  grin- 
ned  in  his  face. 
Said  he:  ‘Go 
niy  dear 
sir,  if  you  think 
worth  your 
while.  But  per- 
\j|||B||k  mit  me  to  point 

out  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  in- 
terv’iew  ^  between 

on  his 

^  '  of  the  business, 

which  was  quite 
illegal  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  prose¬ 
cution  by  the  district  attorney.’ 

“Mr.  Satterlie  was  a  bit  staggered  at  this. 
In  the  end  he  got  sulky  and  refused  to  say 
a  word,  telling  us  both  to  go  to  the  devil. 

“  ‘I  may,  later  on,’  I  assured  him,  ‘but 
just  now  I’m  going  to  look  for  my  fiancee.’ 
You  see,”  continued  Von  Reibnitz,  half 
apologetically,  “when  I  learned  how  strong¬ 
ly  he  felt  about  it  I  was  more  bothered  than 
ever,  not  knowing  but  what  Miss  Satterlie 
might  be  coop>ed  up  on  some  beastly  little 
rock-heap  where  she  might  go  quite  dippy 
from  lonesomeness.  Besides,  Mr.  Satterlie 
had  played  it  rather  low-down  on  me,  taking 


CHAPTER  XV 


Von  Reibnitz 
came  back  to  the 
situation  in  hand, 

word,”  said  he,  '  ^ 

lighting  a  fra-  w 

grant  cigar,  the 

myself,  “if  I’d 
guessed  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  what  excel¬ 
lent  care  was  be-  i  wept  like  a  child. 

ing  taken  of  our 

princess  on  her  Secret  Isle,  I’d  have  gone 
quietly  about  my  business  and  waited  for 
her  father  to  fetch  her  home  again.  But 
when  that  old  vulture  Craven  came  flap- 
pin’  up  to  me  with  his  finger  on  the  side  of 
his  nose  and  told  me  that  her  father  had 
seen  fit  to  maroon  her  for  six  months  or 
a  year  on  some  lonely  island  in  the  South 
Pacific,  I  nearly  went  off  my  chump. 

Wouldn’t  you  have  done  the  same?”  And 
his  pale  eyes  rested  on  me. 

“You  might  have  known  that  her  father 
would  have  taken  good  care  to  see  that  she 
was  safe  and  comfortable,”  I  answered. 
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the  say-so  of  Island  gossip  that  I  was  some 
brute  of  an  adventurer  who  was  after  his 
daughter’s  money.  He  actually  tried  to 
buy  me  off,  whidi  I  must  say  was  a  little 
thick.  So  I  looked  around  a  bit  and,  find¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hamilton’s  yacht  offered  for  char¬ 
ter,  I  took  her  over  and  started  for  the 
South  Pacific.  Studying  the  chart,  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  that  the  most  out-of-the-way  place 
I  could  think  of  was  this  island.” 

“Then  you  came  straight  here?”  I  asked. 

“Right.  I’d  been  here  once  before,  pros- 
p)ectin’  for  pearls.  You  see,  I  went  about 
the  business  just  as  if  I  were  in  Mr.  Satter- 
lie’s  place,  and  as  it’s  turned  out  I  was  right. 
Well,  now  that  I’m  here  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  best  thing  is  for  the  lot  of  us  to  go 
aboard  the  Sayonara  and  sail  back  to  ’Fris¬ 
co.  What?” 

His  light-colored  eyes  rested  first  on 
Coline,  then  Saltonstall,  then  me.  Coline 
had  grown  pale  again  and  her  fingers  played 
nervously  with  her  coffee-spoon.  Sal- 
tonstall’s  eyebrows  were  drawn  straight 
across  in  a  heavy  frown.  He  shook  his  head 
slowly. 

“In  my  opinion.  Count  Von  Reibnitz,” 
said  he,  slowly  and  judicially,  “it  would  be 
better  for  all  concerned  if  you  were  to  go 
aboard  your  schooner  and  return  to  San 
Francisco,  leaving  us  to  wait  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath  Day,  which  is  due  here  in  about  three 
weeks.  Right  or  wrong,  we  have  our  dis¬ 
tinct  orders  from  Mr.  Satterlie,  which  or¬ 
ders  we  purpose  to  carry  out  to  the  letter. 
My  instructions  from  Mr.  Satterlie  were 
that  in  the  event  of  his  daughter’s  where¬ 
abouts  being  discovered,  I  was  to  bring  her 
home,  after  which  I  was  to  be  relieved  from 
further  responsibility.” 

Von  Reibnitz’s  eyes  narrowed.  “You 
seem  to  forget.  Captain,”  said  he,  “that 
Miss  Satterlie  is  now  her  own  mistress.” 

“But  look  here.  Von  Reibnitz,”  said  I, 
“you  said  a  minute  ago  that  if  you  had  known 
that  Miss  Satterlie  was  being  so  well  taken 
care  of,  you  would  have  gone  about  your 
own  business  and  waited  for  her  father  to 
bring  her  back.  Well,  you  know  it  now.” 

He  gave  me  a  baleful  look.  “But  how 
am  I  to  know,”  said  he,  “that  instead  of 
taking  her  back  to  ’Frisco  you  may  not  sail 
her  off  to  some  other  God-forsaken  place 
where  I  could  never  find  her?” 

Saltonstall’s  bushy  brows  came  lower. 
“Because,”  he  answered,  in  his  deepest 
bass,  “I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
0 


I  shall  return  to  San  Francisco  with  Miss 
Satterlie.” 

A  shadow  crossed  Von  Reibnitz’s  lean, 
handsome  face  and  I  could  see  that  he  was 
struggling  to  restrain  his  temper.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  in  a  mild,  propitiating  tone. 

“Far  be  it  from  me,  as  one  gentleman,  to 
doubt  the  word  of  another,”  he  answered. 
“But  after  all,  that  point  is  beside  the  ques¬ 
tion.  To  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks. 
Miss  Satterlie  has  now  the  right  to  decide 
for  herself.”  He  turned  to  Coline,  who  had 
grown  even  more  pale  and  seemed  to  be 
breathing  with  some  difficulty.  “What  do 
you  say.  Coline?” 

There  was  a  tense  silence  of  some  mo¬ 
ments,  during  which  our  three  pairs  of  eyes 
were  feed  intently  on  the  girl.  Although  I 
am  commonly  considered  a  phlegmatic  {per¬ 
son  (possibly  because  I  early  cultivated  the 
habit  of  not  showing  what  I  feel  by  any 
outward  signs),  my  heart  was  beating  with 
a  violence  which  I  was  sure  must  be  audi¬ 
ble.  So  much  depended  on  the  girl’s  an¬ 
swer.  Affirmative,  it  might  mean  tragedy, 
for  Saltonstall  and  I  had  no  intention  of  let¬ 
ting  Coline  come  again  under  Von  Reibnitz’s 
influence  while  there  was  strength  in  our 
bodies;  and  I  had  little  doubt  that  were 
she  to  decide  in  his  favor  he  would  consider 
us  in  the  fight  of  criminal  abductors  and 
treat  us  accordingly.  Negative,  her  decision 
might  give  him  pause,  in  which  case  I 
thought  it  likely  that  he  would  finger  on  at 
the  island  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  for¬ 
mer  moral  ascendency.  But  with  two  such 
watch  -  dogs  as  Saltonstall  and  myself  I 
doubted  that  he  would  find  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  accomplishing  this. 

No  doubt  Von  Reibnitz  knew  what  was 
passing  in  our  minds,  for  the  man  was  shot 
with  strong,  primitive  instincts,  and  the 
pale  glare  of  his  eyes  as  they  sought  to  grip 
Coline’s  held  a  kind  of  compelling  quality 
that  was  almost  hypnotic.  Coline  in  her 
distress  looked  first  at  Saltonstall,  then  at 
me,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  dare  to  look  at 
Von  Reibnitz.  So  long  she  took  to  answer 
that  I  was  about  to  break  the  silence,  claim¬ 
ing  the  right  to  decide  for  her  and  backing 
it  up,  if  necessary,  by  whatever  the  situa¬ 
tion  might  demand,  when  Von  Reibnitz 
said,  sharply: 

“Well,  Coline,  you  want  to  go  back  with 
me.  You  know  you  do.” 

She  started,  then  seemed  about  to  speak, 
when  I  said,  quietly: 
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“No  coercion,  if  you  please,  Count.  Miss 
Satterlie  must  be  left  free  to  decide  for  her¬ 
self.  Think  well.  Coline.” 

He  did  not  answer  nor  take  his  eyes  from 
the  girl’s  face,  but  I  saw  the  muscles  of  his 
jaw  harden  under  his  clear,  tanned  skin. 
Coline  threw  me  an  app)ealing  look. 

“I — I  can’t  decide  right  now,”  she  said, 
tremulously.  “I — I  must  think  it  over.  Ex¬ 
cuse  me,  please.” 

And,  rising  unsteadily  from  the  table, 
she  sought  the  shelter  of  her  tent. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

A  SUSPiaOUS  CALM 

After  Coline  had  withdrawn.  Von  Reib- 
nitz,  Saltonstall,  and  I  sat  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  smoking  in  silence.  Then  said  Von 
Reibnitz: 

“I  say,  this  is  a  jolly  awkward  situation, 
isn’t  it?” 

“It  is  one  which  can  be  very  easily  solved, 
my  dear  sir,”  replied  Saltonstall. 

Von  Reibnitz  shot  him  a  swift,  challeng¬ 
ing  look.  “How’,  pray  tell?”  he  asked. 

“By  the  tack  of  your  topsail,”  said  Sal¬ 
tonstall,  curtly. 

“Meaning  that  I  had  better  clear  out?” 

“You  catch  my  suggestion  admirably.” 

“But  I  can’t  do  that,  you  know,”  pro¬ 
tested  Von  Reibnitz.  “^/^at  would  Miss 
Satterlie  think  of  me?” 

“She  would  undoubtedly  think  that  you 
were  showing  the  greatest — ha — tact  and 
delicacy.  Now  that  you  have  seen  that  she 
is  entirely  comfortable  and — hem — ably 
protected,  the  idea  of  a  possible  rescue  must 
appiear  even  to  yourself,  sir,  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  and  uncalled-for.  More  than  that,  to 
make  myself  quite  plain,  even  should  she 
decide  to  go  aboard  the  Sayonara,  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  myself  in  our  capacity  of 
guardians  appointed  by  Mr.  Satterlie  would 
not  feel  justified  in  permitting  such  a 
step.” 

An  ugly  look  appeared  in  Von  Reibnitz’s 
eyes,  but  he  managed  to  banish  it,  and  sat 
for  a  moment  tugging  at  his  black,  wiry 
mustache. 

“Then  am  I  to  understand,”  said  he, 
slowly,  “that  you  intend  to  keep  Miss  Sat¬ 
terlie  a  prisoner  here  against  her  will?” 

“Only  until  the  arrival  of  her  father’s 
schooner,  when  she  will  be  taken  to  San 
Francisco.” 


“And  the  fact  that  she  is  of  age  and 
legally  entitled  to  her  personal  liberty 
counts  for  nothing  with  you?” 

“Nothing  whatever,  sir,”  replied  Salton¬ 
stall,  with  emphasis.  “That  is  a  point 
which  we  absolutely  ignore.  We  do  not 
even  admit  that  she  is  of  age.  You  say  that 
she  is  and  she  says  that  she  is,  but  we  are 
not  compelled  to  take  the  word  of  either  of 
you.  We  have  been  appointed  by  her 
father  to  safeguard  her  and  we  propose  to 
do  it.  We  have  no  official  testimony  that 
she  is  of  age,  or  will  be  for  many  months. 
All  we  know  is  that  we  were  appointed  by 
her  father  during  her  minority  to  remove 
her  from  what  he  considered  to  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  influence,  and  the  question  of  age  does 
not  concern  us.  In  order  to  induce  us  to 
surrender  our  custody  of  her,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  produce  documentary 
evidence  that  she  is  of  legal  age.” 

I  could  have  hugged  the  dear  old  chap. 
Such  a  line  of  defense  would  never  have 
occurred  to  me,  and  it  was  evident  that  Von 
Reibnitz  was  for  the  moment  a  little  non¬ 
plused.  Quite  aside  from  his  quick-witted 
justification  of  oiir  position,  Saltonstall 
himself  was  impressive.  Leaning  forward 
with  his  bony  elbows  on  the  table,  his  big, 
glowing  eyes  filled  with  fire,  nostrils  dis¬ 
tended,  and  the  strong,  yellow  teeth  gleam¬ 
ing  from  under  his  back-drawn  lip,  he 
looked  as  sinister  as  a  man-eating  stallion. 
There  was  a  harsh  rasp  to  his  booming  bass 
and  a  conviction  to  ^  words  that  struck 
with  the  force  of  a  fore-hoof  and  battered 
into  the  masked  and  subtle  will  opposed  to 
him  like  a  broad-ax  opposed  to  a  rapier. 
Von  Reibnitz  seemed  to  draw  back  a  Uttle 
before  his  vehemence. 

His  next  words  were  mild  enough,  and 
calculated,  I  thought,  to  make  Salton- 
stall’s  heat  appear  unwarranted  and  ill- 
timed.  I  remethbered  Satterlie’s  having 
said  that  Von  Reibnitz  possessed  to  a 
marked  degree  the  talent  for  cheap>ening 
his  opponent. 

“Oh,  come.  Captain,”  said  he,  with  the 
slightest  drawl,  “that  will  hardly  wash. 
This  indiscreet  mate  of  yours  explained 
carefully  to  old  Craven  that  Satterlie’s 
reason  for  sequestering  his  daughter  was 
that  she  would  be  of  age  in  a  fortnight  and 
that  he  was  afraid  of  her  taking  matters 
into  her  own  hands  as  soon  as  she  might  be 
legally  entitled  to.  You  know  quite  well 
that  you  have  no  more  right  to  keep  Miss 
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Satterlie  here  against  her  will  than  you  stall  replied;  “but  there  must  be  no  private 


would  have  to  keep  me.” 

For  about  the  hundredth  time  I  cursed 
Whistler  in  my  heart.  Unhappy  man!  If 
the  combined  anathemas  of  Satterlie  and 
myself  (for  Saltonstall  took  his  indiscretion 
more  in  sorrow  than  anger)  had  been  effect¬ 
ive,  the  mate  would  have  sunk  to  p)erdition 
like  a  “dipsy  lead”  into  the  sea.  Von  Reib- 
nitz  surely  held  a  strong  hand,  but  it  did 
not  dismay  old  Saltonstall,  who  doubted 
that  he  had  the  nerve  to  play  it. 

“That  may  all  be  very  true,  my  dear 
sir,”  said  Saltonstall,  blandly.  “Far  be  it 
from  me  to  doubt  your  word,  although  you 
have  already  questioned  mine.  But  true 
or  false,  it  does  not  affect  the  situation  a 
jot.  You  have  opp)osed  to  you,  Count  Von 
Reibnitz,  one  simple  sailor-man  of  unstained 
reputation  and  two  millionaires  who  are 
held  in  great  esteem  in  their  community. 
Should  this  case  come  into  court,  as  you 
seem  to  imply,  the  past  records  of  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  will  be  subjected  to  the  most 
careful  scrutiny.  Personally,  I  know  little 
of  the  law,  and  in  the  present  instance  I  am 
quite  content  to  be  guided  by  the  first 
fundamental  principle  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
the  world  over.  I  mean  to  obey  orders,  my 
dear  sir,  come  what  may.” 

Here  was  indeed  a  facer  for  Von  Reibnitz. 
He  knew,  and  not  being  a  fool  he  must  have 
known  that  we  knew,  that  of  all  undesirable 
places  for  him  a  court  of  law  headed  the  list. 
He  drew  back  with  a  sort  of  silent  snarl, 
like  a  malamute  dog  at  the  sight  of  a  club. 
Yet  he  kept  his  head. 

“You  are  taking  a  jolly  lot  for  granted. 
Captain,”  he  said,  with  a  bit  of  a  sneer. 
“If  you  think  that  I’ll  balk  at  facing  a  jury 
you  are  mighty  well  mistaken.  However,  I 
see  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  argue 
the  matter,  so  we  might  as  well  chuck  it  for 
the  time  being.  I’ve  been  rotten  badly 
treated  throughout  this  whole  business  and 
I  fancy  I’ve  got  to  get  used  to  it.  But  don’t 
let’s  be  nasty  about  it.  Talk  it  over  with 
Miss  Satterlie.  Perhaps  she  may  be  able 
to  convince  you  that  this  poor  devil  is  not 
as  black  as  he’s  painted.  Anyhow,  we’ve 
had  a  jolly  good  luncheon  and  I’m  under 
obligation  to  you  for  your  hospitality. 
Now,  if  you’ll  excuse  me.  I’ll  get  back 
aboard  and  send  in  a  couple  of  b^ts  after 
water.  I  don’t  suppose  you  mind  my  com¬ 
ing  ashore  to-morrow  to  call  on  my  fiancee?” 

“Not  if  it  is  in  our  presence,  sir,”  Salton- 


interviews.” 

Von  Reibnitz  shrugged.  “Very  well,”  he 
answered,  reluctantly.  “I  suppose  I’ve  got 
to  put  up  with  what  I  can’t  help.  Good 
afternoon.  Captain — good  afternoon,  Mr. 
Hamilton.” 

We  returned  his  salute,  and  he  strode 
back  down  the  beach,  signaled  to  his  boat, 
and  went  off  aboard  the  yacht. 

When  he  had  gone,  Saltonstall  sat  for  a 
few  moments  meditatively  rolling  his  cigar 
in  his  lips.  “I  wonder  what  the  scoundrel 
has  up  his  sleeve.  Jack,”  said  he,  presently. 

“Some  trickery  or  other,”  I  answered. 
“He  was  too  cursed  complaisant  to  be 
honest.” 

“We  must  keep  a  close  watch  on  Coline,” 
said  Saltonstall.  “That  animal  hypnotizes 
her.  Jack.” 

“There’s  no  doubt  of  that.  She  goes  all 
to  pieces  when  he’s  around.  I’m  going  to 
talk  to  her,  if  she’ll  let  me.” 

“Do  so,  my  dear  fellow.  Perhaps  your 
sane,  steady  influence  may  act  as  a  tonic. 
If  you  don’t  mind  my  sharing  your  tent  I’ll 
go  back  to  the  lake  and  get  a  few  of  my 
things.  We  must  watch  her  closely.  Jack. 
The  mere  fact  of  Von  Reibnitz  being  careful 
not  to  threaten  any  force  makes  me  suspi¬ 
cious.  Hal" — explosively — “just  let  him 
try  it.  Jack!  Are  you  a  good  shot?” 

“Not  bad.” 

“Nor  I.  Ha — see  you  later,  my  boy.” 
And  Saltonstall  rose  to  his  great  height  and 
strode  off  toward  the  spring. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  OPEN  CAGE-DOOR 

I  found  Coline  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her 
cot,  her  face  resting  in  her  hands,  staring 
at  the  drab  side  of  the  tent.  She  looked  up, 
listlessly,  as  I  entered. 

“Has  he  gone,  Jack?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “but  he’s  not  gone 
for  good,  worse  luck.  Why  didn’t  you  tell 
him  to  clear  out.  Coline?  You  don’t  mind 
waiting  here  another  three  weeks,  do  you?” 

“No-o —  ”  she  answered,  slowly,  “it’s 
not  that.  Oh,  I’m  so  wretched.  Jack,”  and 
she  let  her  face  fall  into  her  hands  and 
breathed  deeply  for  a  moment.  I  dropped 
into  a  wicker  chair  opposite  her.  Coline 
raised  her  head  and  stared  at  me  with  a 
drawn  face. 
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“It’s  no  use,  -Jack;  I’ve  got  to  marry 
him.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“I  have,  though.  A  promise  is  a  prom¬ 
ise — and  besides,  he’s  my  fate,  I  think.  He 
can  do  as  he  likes  with  me.  Jack.  You 
know  I’m  not  exactly  a  spineless  p)erson, 
but  Konrad  seems  to  take  all  of  the  fight 
out  of  me.  And  he  is  attractive.  Jack — 
don’t  you  think?” 

“He  has  magnetism,”  I  admitted,  “but 
it’s  not  a  wholesome  sort.  He’s  a  mauvais 
ginie,  Coline — a  bad  influence;  and  you 
know  it  just  as  well  as  I  do.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure,”  she  answered,  dream¬ 
ily.  “Think  what  a  bad  time  he’s  had. 
Jack.  Practically  exiled  from  his  own 
country,  where  his  family  were  rich  and 
respected  nobility;  disinherited  by  his 
father,  ostracized  by  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.” 

“His  own  fault.” 

“But  he  was  only  a  boy — a  hot-headed 
student  in  the  university.  Then  he  came 
out  to  the  Pacific  and  since  then  he’s  fought 
his  way  up  with  every  man’s  hand  turned 
against  him.” 

“And  why?”  I  interrupted.  “Because  he’s 
a  rank,  cold-blooded  egoist,  if  all  accounts 
are  true.” 

“Ah,  but  that’s  just  the  point,”  she 
cried  eagerly.  “Are  they  true?  And  even 
if  they  are,  might  not  an  atmosphere  of 
affection  soften  his  nature?” 

“It  hasn’t  so  far,”  I  answered,  dryly,  “and 
he  is  said  to  have  bathed  in  a  good  many 
such  atmospheres.” 

Coline  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
“Always  hearsay.  Jack,”  said  she.  “Sal- 
tonstall  himself  says  that  there’s  no  such 
place  for  gossip  as  Oceanica.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  all  of  these  tales  about  Konrad.  He 
is  a  gentleman,  and  gentlemen  don’t  do 
such  things.” 

My  heart  sank  and,  seeing  the  uselessness 
of  this  line  of  argument,  I  stood  off  on  an¬ 
other  tack.  “But  you  don’t  love  him. 
Coline.  You  know  you  don’t.  He  attracts 
you  and  fascinates  you,  and  his  nature  ex¬ 
erts  some  peculiar  domination  over  yours. 
But  you  know  yourself  that  you  are  actually 
happier  away  from  him  than  with  him. 
Aren’t  you?” 

Her  face  went  red  and  white.  “I — I 
don’t  know,”  she  answered,  rather  breath¬ 
lessly. 

“Well  then,  I  do.  You’ve  been  happy 


as  a  lark  here  on  the  island,  and  now,  the 
minute  that  Von  Reibnitz  shows  up,  you’re 
pale  and  nervous  and  miserable.  You  just 
said  that  you  were  wretched.  For  heaven’s 
sake,  send  him  about  his  business,  Coline! 
He’s  holding  it  over  Saltonstall  and  me  that 
you  are  the  free  director  of  your  own  actions, 
and  that  we  have  no  more  right  to  detain 
you  here  against  your  will  than  we  should 
have  to  detain  himself.  You  are  putting 
us  in  the  wrong.  Coline,  and  may  make  it 
very  hard  for  us,  for  I  tell  you  frankly  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  let  you  go  aboard  the 
Sayonara” 

She  took  her  little  chin  in  one  hand  and 
looked  up  at  me,  curiously.  “And  would 
you  really  use  force  to  prevent  it.  Jack — if 
I  insisted  on  going?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “just  as  we  would  use 
force  to  prevent  your  walking  into  a  tiger’s 
cage.  Failing  to  stop  you,  we’d  shoot  the 
tiger.” 

Her  eyes  flashed,  and  some  of  its  habitual 
animation  came  back  to  her  pallid  face. 
“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  two  would 
tackle  Konrad  and  his  entire  crew?” 

“Down  to  the  cabin-boy,”  I  answered, 
decidedly,  “and  you  can  see  what  that 
would  mean.  They  would  naturally  defend 
themselves,  and  somebody  would  be  pretty 
apt  to  get  his  gruel.  Von  Reibnitz  would 
have  the  law  behind  him  and  claim  that  we 
were  no  better  than  kidnapj)ers.” 

Coline  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  said 
slowly:  “Very  well.  Jack.  I’ll  tell  him  that 
I  prefer  to  wait  for  the  Sabbath  Day” 

I  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  “Thank 
you.  Coline,”  I  said.  “That  will  be  better 
for  everybody.”  Then,  a  sudden  idea  stri¬ 
king  me,  I  said:  “Why  not  write  him  a 
note,  telling  of  your  decision,  and  I  will 
take  it  down  to  the  beach  and  signal  for  a 
boat.  Tell  him  that  this  is  final  and  ask 
him  to  clear  out.” 

“Very  well,”  she  answered  submis¬ 
sively. 

So  the  note  was  written  forthwith  and  I 
was  spared  the  necessity  of  signaling  to  the 
yacht,  as  on  leaving  the  tent  I  saw  two  of 
the  Sayonara’s  boats  pulling  in  toward  the 
beach  opposite  the  spring.  Walking  down 
to  meet  them,  I  came  on  a  Portuguese 
bos’n  and  four  hands,  two  of  whom  looked 
like  Scandinavians  and  the  other  two  non¬ 
descript  mongrels  spawned  of  the  seven 
seas.  I  gave  the  bos’n  the  note,  with  a 
piece  of  money,  then  turned  on  my  heel 
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and  walked  back  to  the  camp  under  fire  of 
their  curious  stares. 

Coline  had  obviously  brightened,  now 
that  her  decision  was  formed,  and  we 
turned  to  cleaning  up  the  luncheon  things 
and  performing  sundry  little  household 
duties. 

The  afternoon  passed,  and  as  the  sun  got 
lower  and  Saltonstall  had  not  returned  I 
began  to  get  a  little  anxious,  wondering 
what  could  possibly  have  detained  him. 
An  hour  and  a  half  should  have  been  quite 
enough  time  for  him  to  return  to  the  cave, 
collect  a  few  of  his  effects,  and  get  back  to 
the  camp.  When  finally  the  sun  kissed  the 
horizon  I  became  certain  that  he  must  have 
met  with  some  accident,  and  Coline  was  of 
the  same  opinion. 

“You’d  better  go  up  there.  Jack,”  said 
she.  “Something  has  certainly  happ)ened 
him.  Take  a  lantern— it  will  be  dark 
before  you  get  back.” 

I  disliked  leaving  her  alone,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  help  for  it,  so,  picking  up 
the  lantern,  I  started  off.  In  the  tropics 
night  crowds  closely  on  the  sunset,  but  a 
great  pale-green  moon  was  hung  in  the 
eastern  sky  and  this  was  growing  silvery  as 
I  came  out  of  the  jungle  and  started  to  pick 
my  way  over  the  rough  lava  rocks  at  the 
end  of  the  lake.  I  reached  the  ledge  and 
paused  to  give  a  shout. 

“Oh,  Captain!”  I  hailed. 

Before  the  echo  had  returned  from  the 
cliffs  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  I  heard  from 
close  to  where  I  stood  a  feeble  moan, 
followed  by  a  quavering  “Here,  Jack,” 
and,  looking  in  that  direction,  saw  a  large 
hand  and  arm  raised  above  the  rim  of 
a  fallen  fragment  of  rock.  Hurrying  to  the 
spKJt,  I  came  on  Saltonstall.  He  was  lying, 
a  grotesque  tangle  of  long  arms  and  legs, 
flung,  as  it  seemed,  against  the  base  of  the 
cliff  under  the  narrow  ledge  which  ascended 
to  his  cave.  In  the  dim  light  I  saw  that  his 
face  was  bathed  in  blood,  which  had  clotted 
on  an  ugly  gash  over  the  temple.  His  big 
face  was  colorless,  and  he  op)ened  his  eyes 
weakly  and  with  an  effort. 

“Good  God!”  I  cried.  “What’s  hap¬ 
pened  to  you?” 

He  struggled  to  answer  me,  app)eared  to 
lack  the  strength,  tried  again,  and  I  caught 
the  mumbling  words:  “Sack  caught — 
threw  me  off  my  balance — water.  Jack.” 

.  It  needed  but  a  glance  to  see  how  the  acci¬ 
dent  had  occurred.  The  sack  was  one  of 


these  long,  cylindrical  affairs  known  to 
sailors  as  a  “dunnage  bag,”  and  to  carry  it 
with  greater  ease  Saltonstall  had  slung  the 
lanyard  over  his  head  and  across  his  shoul¬ 
der.  As  he  was  striding  along  the  narrow 
ledge,  more  or  less  preoccupi^,  no  doubt, 
and  going  at  an  incautious  pace,  the  lan¬ 
yard  had  fouled  on  a  projecting  spur  of 
rock.  Jerked  thus  off  his  balance,  Salton- 
stall’s  foot  had  slipp>ed,  and  the  next  instant 
he  had  gone  over  the  brink  to  fall  on  the 
broken  stones  some  twelve  feet  beneath. 
His  forehead  had  struck  a  sharp  stone 
which  had  cut  it  like  a  knife,  and  he  must 
have  lost  a  prodigious  amount  of  blood  before 
the  wound  clotted,  for  his  upper  garments 
were  saturated  and  already  caking  stiff. 

I  stretched  him  out  and  went  over  him 
carefully.  No  bones  were  broken,  so  far  as 
I  could  ascertain,  but  one  ankle  was  terribly 
swollen  and  already  discolored.  Poor  man, 
he  had  been  lying  there  for  at  least  three 
hours,  two  of  them  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
afternoon  sun. 

Making  him  as  comfortable  as  possible,  I 
hurried  down  to  the  lake  with  a  tin  pail 
which  I  found  in  the  cave.  I  let  him  dnnk 
his  fill,  afterward  sluicing  his  head  and 
binding  up  the  wound  with  wet  bandages. 
This  revived  him  considerably  and,  al¬ 
though  terribly  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  he 
began  to  urge  me  to  throw  a  blanket  over 
him,  leave  him  a  pail  of  water,  and  return 
at  once  to  the  camp. 

This,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  hated  the  idea  of 
leaving  Coline  alone  and  unprotected,  the 
more  so  as  it  was  possible  that  Von  Reib- 
nitz,  on  receiving  her  note,  might  come 
ashore  to  protest.  If  he  found  her  alone, 
there  was  no  telling  what  might  happ>en. 
Yet  a  mist  was  already  forming  over  the 
still  lake,  for  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air, 
and  I  did  not  know  what  miasmas  it  might 
contain,  to  which  Saltonstall,  in  his  weak¬ 
ened  condition,  might  prove  an  easy  victim. 
If  I  could  have  got  him  up  to  his  cave  I 
would  have  done  so,  but  he  was  unable  to 
stand,  let  alone  walk,  and  the  ledge  was  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  my  carrying  him. 

There  were,  however,  other  and  smaller 
caverns  which  were  accessible,  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  install  him  for  the  present  in  one  of 
these.  The  darkness  was  already  falling,  so 
I  lighted  my  lantern,  scrambled  up  to  the 
cave  and  got  his  hammock,  and  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  search  was  able  to  find  a  suitable  shelter 
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in  which  to  leave  him  until  my  return. 
Then  I  managed  to  get  him  across  my  back 
and  stagger  up  over  the  broken  rock  to  this 
temporary  refuge.  Bruised  as  he  was,  this 
hauling  about  must  have  cost  him  frightful 
pain,  but  never  so  much  as  a  groan  escaped 
him.  I  made  him  as  comfortable  as  possi¬ 
ble,  then,  leaving  the  pail  of  water  within 
his  reach  and  telling  him  that  I  would  soon 
be  back  with  Coline,  I  set  out  for  the  camp. 
It  was  not  dark,  for  by  this  time  the  moon 
was  high. 

Slipping  and  stumbling,  I  ran  back  over 
the  clattering  stones  and  plunged  into  the 
path  that  led  to  the  beach.  As  I  burst  out 
by  the  spring  the  lagoon  lay  before  me  like 
a  burnished  shield  of  Milan  steel  under  the 
deep,  metallic  blue  of  the  night  sky.  From 
its  center  rose  the  schooner,  and  as  my  eyes 
fell  on  her  I  saw  that  her  foresail  was  set, 
and  there  came  to  my  ears  the  creak  and 
whine  of  the  sheaves  as  the  hands  hauled 
away  at  the  mainsail  halyards. 

“Good!”  I  thought  to  myself.  “Von 
Reibnitz  has  decided  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  job  and  get  out  with  the  first  slant  of 
the  trades  at  sunrise.” 

It  was  a  comforting  reflection,  and  I 
strolled  easily  to  the  camp,  wiping  the  sweat 
from  my  eyes,  for  the  night  was  sultry  and  I 
had  run  most  of  the  way  back.  It  had 
taken  me  over  two  hours  to  go  and  come. 
I  knew  that  Coline  would  be  anxious,  so  as 
I  neared  the  camp  I  sang  out:  “Here  I  am. 
Coline!” 

There  was  no  answer,  and  I  decided  that 
she  must  have  fallen  asleep.  My  lantern 
was  still  lighted,  though  I  had  scarcely 
needed  it  in  the  vivid  moonlight,  so  I  went 
directly  to  her  tent  and  called  again.  As 
before,  there  was  no  answer.  I  raised  the 
lantern  and  looked  inside.  Coline  was  not 
there.  I  rushed  to  the  “music-room.” 
Lalla  Rookh  leaped  down  from  a  sort  of 
divan  affair  which  we  had  arranged  and 
came  purring  against  my  legs. 

“Coline — Coline — ”  I  called. 

There  was  no  reply,  but  across  the  waters 
of  the  lagoon  there  came  again  the  creak  of 
the  sheaves  and  a  subdued  chantey  as  the 
hands  hove  away. 

My  knees  seemed  to  buckle  under  me. 
Coline  was  gone!  Von  Reibnitz  had  taken 
her,  either  by  force  or  p)ersuasion,  it  mat¬ 
ter^  little  which.  She  was  out  there 
in  the  tiger’s  cage,  and  here  was  I  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  a  raft,  and  Saltonstall  lying 


bruised  and  broken  back  there  by  the  lake! 

I  dropped  to  the  ground,  covered  my  face 
with  my  hands,  and  the  maledictions  which 
I  had  bestow^  on  Whistler  were  mere 
pleasantries  compared  to  those  which  I  now 
showered  on  myself. 

From  cursing  myself  I  turned  to  cursing 
Satterlie  for  his  fatuous  idea,  Whistler  for 
his  craven  perfidy,  Saltonstall  for  his  care¬ 
lessness  in  falling  off  the  ledge,  and  Von 
Reibnitz  on  general  principles.  Then,  real¬ 
izing  that  there  was  neither  strength  nor 
comfort  to  be  gained  in  cursing,  I  strode 
down  to  the  beach  and  hailed  the  schooner, 
time  after  time,  but  with  no  result.  Once  I 
thought  I  heard  a  low,  mocking  laugh  ripple 
telephonically  across  the  still  water,  but  of 
this  I  could  not  be  sure. 

What  I  did  hear,  however,  was  the  clatter 
of  the  windlass  and  the  clank  of  the  chain 
cable  as  it  came  in  through  the  hawsepipe. 
I  wondered  a  little  at  this,  as  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  was  any  air  stirring  even 
aloft,  and  although  the  tide  was  about  two 
hours  on  the  ebb  there  was  needed  steerage¬ 
way  to  make  the  passage  of  the  reefs.  But 
the  maneuver  was  quickly  explained  when 
presently  I  heard  the  rattle  of  oars  and  saw 
a  small,  dark  blotch — in  the  moonlight 
under  the  schooner’s  bows.  Von  Reibnitz 
meant  to  tow  out  behind  the  boats. 

Sick  at  heart,  I  lurched  back  to  the  camp. 
The  game  was  up,  and  Von  Reibnitz  had 
won,  less  through  his  own  cleverness  than 
through  my  crass  stupidity.  Knowing  the 
malign  influence  of  the  man  over  Coline,  I 
doubted  that  once  in  his  coils  she  would 
ever  flutter  free  again.  By  the  time  that 
the  first  port  was  reached  she  would  be 
helplessly  his.  Sobs  burst  out  of  me  and  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  wept  like  a  child. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

BY  COUKTESY  OF  THE  TIDE 

This  weakness  soon  passed,  and  I  began 
to  think  of  Saltonstall,  half  dead  and  all 
alone  in  the  little  niche  in  the  rocks  where  I 
had  left  him.  There  were  a  couple  of  bot¬ 
tles  of  wine  remaining  from  our  luncheon, 
and,  throwing  these  and  some  remnants  of 
food  into  a  knapsack,  I  picked  up  the  lan¬ 
tern  and  started  back  to  the  lake.  Before 
plunging  into  the  jungle  I  paused  to  look 
again  at  the  lagoon.  The  yacht  had  broken 
out  her  anchor  and  was  creeping  slowly 
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seaward  behind  the  black,  spidery  things 
which  clawed  at  the  silvered  water  with 
flashing  legs.  I  wondered  a  little  at  Von 
Reibnitz’s  haste,  but  decided  that  no  doubt 
he  hoped  to  catch  a  draft  aloft  with  his 
topsails,  once  clear  of  the  island. 

Returning  to  the  lake,  I  found  Salton- 
stall  much  the  same  as  when  I  had  left  him. 
Although  terribly  weak  and  apparently  in 
great  pain,  his  first  question  was  about 
Coline.  I  answered  by  telling  him  that  he 
must  not  worry,  as  she  had  written  to  Von 
Reibnitz  to  say  that  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  wait  for  the  Sabbath  Day  and  that 
he  had  weighed  anchor  and  was  towing  out 
with  the  tide.  This  news  seemed  to  soothe 
the  poor  chap  more  than  the  wine,  and  I 
thought  miserably  of  what  he  would  say 
when  he  should  learn  the  truth. 

As  Saltonstall  insisted  that  I  return  to 
the  camp,  I  wished  him  good-night,  then 
made  my  way  to  his  cave.  I  could  not  have 
endured  the  loneliness  of  the  camp,  and  as 
it  was  I  passed  such  a  night  as  I  do  not  like 
to  think  of,  even  to-day.  Before  lying 
down  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  for 
another  look  at  the  Sayonara,  plainly  visible 
in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  moon. 

She  had  droppi^  down  to  the  inner  open¬ 
ing  of  the  passage  between  the  reefs  and 
was  evidently  at  anchor  again,  as  she  was 
lying  head  to  tide.  Apparently  Von  Reib¬ 
nitz  had  not  dared  to  attempt  the  passage 
in  tow  of  the  boats,  fearing,  no  doubt,  the 
tide-set  against  the  reef  and  the  dangerous 
eddies  with  which  the  place  was  filled.  Not 
a  breath  of  air  was  stirring. 

The  night  wore  on  heavily.  About  one 
o’clock  I  stole  down  to  see  how  Saltonstall 
fared  and  found  him  sleeping  heavily. 
Then,  returning  to  the  cave,  I  ate  some 
sardines  and  biscuits  which  I  found  among 
his  stores,  after  which  I  stretched  out  on  a 
blanket  and  waited  miserably  for  the 
dawn.  It  came,  at  the  end  of  an  eternity, 
ushered  in  by  a  few  bright  beams  which 
shot  up  to  extinguish  the  low-hung  stars. 
I  had  exjjected  that  a  breeze  would  spring 


up  with  the  dawn,  but  none  came,  and  when 
at  sunrise  I  climbed  again  to  the  summit  of 
the  cliff  the  sea  on  all  sides  stretched  to  the 
horizon  as  flat  and  motionless  as  new  ice. 

The  Sayonara  was  in  the  same  position, 
about  half  a  mile  this  side  of  the  passage 
and  a  mile  and  a  half,  perhaps,  from  the 
beach.  Beyond  her,  long  swells  impercep¬ 
tible  to  the  eye  foamed  and  whitened  over  the 
reef.  The  sails  of  the  yacht  were  still 
hoisted,  barring  only  the  headsails,  and  it 
was  plain  that  Von  Reibnitz  meant  to  go 
out  with  the  first  favorable  slant.  For  a 
while  I  sat  and  watched  the  schooner, 
while  a  thousand  torturing  thoughts  and 
fancies  wove  and  spun  like  little  devils 
through  my  tormented  brain.  Finally,  1 
fled  from  the  place  and  returned  to  the 
camp,  where  I  killed  a  chicken  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  nourishing  broth  for  Saltonstall, 
.whom  I  had  found  sleeping  quietly. 

After  taking  a  little  food  myself,  I  went 
back  to  the  lake.  Saltonstall  had  awa¬ 
kened,  and  he  ate  the  food  which  I  brought 
with  a  good  relish.  He  was  very  stiff  and 
sore  and  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  but  aside 
from  his  sprained  ankle  I  could  find  no  seri¬ 
ous  injury.  I  bathed  him  and  got  him  into 
clean  clothes,  and  he  went  to  sleep  again. 

On  leaving  him  I  mounted  to  the  cave, 
where  I  managed  to  get  a  couple  of  hours’ 
sleep,  after  which  I  clambered  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  again  for  another  look  at  the  Sayonara. 
The  glassy  calm  still  rested  on  the  sea,  and 
the  yacht  was  in  the  same  place,  so  I  soon 
came  down,  as  the  sun  was  intensely  hot. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  I  must  have 
fallen  asleep  for  a  few  moments,  for  when  I 
'awoke  it  was  to  feel  a  faint  but  refreshing 
draft  of  air  fanning  into  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern.  I  thought  at  once  of  the  yacht, 
but  as  I  knew  that  the  tide  must  be  flowing 
in  I  did  not  believe  Von  Reibnitz  would  try 
to  go  out.  Nevertheless,  I  climbed  up  the 
rocks  again  to  have  a  look  and  then,  as  I 
turned  my  burning,  heavy-lidded  eyes 
toward  the  sea,  I  received  a  shock  which 
nearly  sent  me  rolling  down  the  cliff. 


The  conclusion  of  ‘"Kidnapping  Coline”  will  appear  in  the  January  number. 

In  the  same  issue  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott  will  begin  a  serial  story  called  “Little 
Eve  Edgarton.”  Whatever  your  favorite  among  Miss  Abbott's  stories — “Molly 
Make-Believe,"  “The  Happy  Day,"  “The  Sickabed  Lady,"  “The  White  Linen  Nurse," 
— you  are  almost  certain  to  find  “Little  Eve  Edgarton"  still  more  delightful. 
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MAGINE  but  one  plow  in  the 
world,  which  a  genius  in  the  Vsd* 
iey  of  First  Experiences  had  won¬ 
derfully  invented  and  painfully 
wrought  while  others  toiled  to  feed  him, 
and  then  the  people 's  dismay  one  beautiful 
spring  at  finding  it  weather-ruined  in  the 
field  where  it  lay  exposed.  It  was  a  calam¬ 
ity.  The  remains  were  placed  on  view  in 
the  midst  of  the  hut  dwellings.  A  new 
riddie  had  come  to  plague  existence. 

That  was  the  riddle  of  depreciation. 

On  the  instant  that  man  has  finished  a 
thing — a  plow,  a  house,  or  a  railway — a 
process  of  decay  sets  up  against  it.  Time 
and  the  elements  are  in  league  irresistibly  to 
destroy  It.  That  is  why  he  must  he  con¬ 
tinually  reproducing  the  tools  with  which 
he  works,  in  a  race  with  eternal  disintegra¬ 
tion  which  would  be  hopeless  but  for  the 
fact  that  he  is  able  with  each  reproduction 
to  add  something  by  way  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

It  was  hard  to  comprehend.  Why  should 
a  plow  wear  out  ? 

“Trees  don’t,”  one  said. 

The  Patriarch  shook  his  head.  “They 
die,  though,”  he  said.  Then  he  added, 
what  every  one  was  thinking:  “The 
inventor  who  made  the  plow  ought  to  have 
known  this.” 

It  was  natural  that  they  should  all  blame 
the  inventor  for  the  death  of  his  plow.  He 
had  been  holding  aloof  from  the  obsequies 
with  an  irritating  air  of  intelligence ;  so  now 


they  summoned  him  to  their  midst  in  order 
to  upbraid  him  to  his  face. 

“  Fools !  ”  he  said.  “  Of  course  a  plow 
would  wear  out.  The  sticks  with  which 
you  turned  the  soil  before  you  had  a  plow — 
what  became  of  them  ?” 

“Why  did  you  not  tell  us,  then?”  the 
Patriarch  asked. 

“Nobody  would  have  believed  me,”  he 
said.  “You  learn  by  experience.” 

For  this  affront  they  might  have  handled 
him  ill  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Patriarch,  who  said :  **  Remember  that  he 
can  make  us  another  plow.”  To  the  in¬ 
ventor  he  said  :  “How  long  will  that  take?” 

“  I  have  another  already  made,”  he  said. 

On  hearing  this  the  people  began  to  cry 
out  for  joy.  They  begged  him  to  forgive 
them  the  harsh  things  they  had  been  saying. 
All  were  for  going  at  once  to  the  fields  with 
the  new  plow.  Where  was  it  ? 

“  I  have  it,”  he  said.  “  It  is  mine.” 

This  they  did  not  understand.  Never 
before  had  a  man  in  the  Valley  of  First  Ex¬ 
periences  said  “mine.”  It  was  a  second 
riddle— the  riddle  of  private  property. 

“  Explain,”  said  the  Patriarch. 

“  While  the  rest  of  you  were  wasting  the 
leisure  which  came  of  having  plenty  from 
less  labor  than  before,”  he  said,  “  I  practised 
economy  and  employed  my  time,  as  I  had  a 
right  to  do.  I  gave  as  much  labor  to  the 
fields  as  any  other ;  with  my  leisure  I  made 
another  plow.  It  is  mine.  You  shall  not 
have  it  for  nothing.” 
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“This  is  a  new  spirit,”  said  the  Patriarch 
reprovingly.  “Take  care  what  you  say. 
We  could  seize  your  plow.” 

“I  have  thought  of  that,”  the  inventor 
said,  “  but  you  can  not  find  it.  1  alone 
know  where  it  is.” 

Now  they  understood  those  prolonged 
disappearances  from  the  festivities  of  the 
community  which  were  thought  to  be  the 
peculiarities  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  had 
never  shirked  his  part  in  the  common  labor, 
but  when  others  played  he  had  been  absent. 

“What  do  you  propose?”  asked  the 
Patriarch,  not  very  amiably. 

“1  shall  be  paid  for  my  plow,”  he  said. 
“Let  each  one  promise  to  give  me  one- 
tenth  of  his  produce  and  I  will  find  the  plow. 
It  is  better  than  the  first  one.” 

The  difference  between  what  they  could 
produce  without  a  plow  and  the  nine-tenths 
which  they  would  have  left  after  paying 
the  inventor  his  price  for  the  use  of  it,  was 
so  great  that  every  one  agreed.  Indeed,  they 
thought  the  inventor  a  fool,  seeing  that  he 
might  have  demanded  so  much  more,  even 
to  one-half.  He  produced  the  plow,  and  the 
next  morning  they  started  with  it  to  the 
fields.  The  inventor  remained  behind. 

“How  now!"  said  the  Patriarch.  “Do 
you  withhold  your  labor  from  the  common 
lot,  as  you  proposed  to  withhold  your  plow 
— expecting  to  be  paid  for  it  ?" 

“I  have  already  labored  more  than  the 
others,”  the  inventor  said.  “  My  labor  is  in 
the  plow.” 

That  was  the  third  riddle  all  in  one  day. 
Nobody  knew  a  name  for  it,  because  never 
before  had  there  been  such  a  thing  in  the 
Valley  of  First  Experiences  as  rent  or 
interest.  The  inventor,  having  labored 
while  the  others  rested,  now  could  take 
interest  and  feed  himself  without  working 
in  the  fields. 

“  1  shall  have  another  plow  ready  when 
that  one  is  worn  out,”  he  said. 

The  inventor  became  a  capitalist.  In  the 
first  place,  his  time  and  labor  were  his  only 
capital.  He  converted  those  into  the  form 
of  a  second  plow  against  the  time  when  the 
first  should  be  worn  out.  Then  he  rented 
the  plow.  Each  year  one-tenth  of  the 
community’s  produce  was  paid  to  him  for 
the  use  of  the  plow ;  and  though  it  seemed 
little  enough  for  each  one  to  pay,  yet  in 
the  aggregate  it  was  so  large  that  the  in¬ 
ventor  had  to  build  huts  to  hold  it. 

Having  much  more  than  he  could  eat 


himself,  he  began  to  hire  men  out  of  the 
fields.  He  taught  them  how  to  make  and 
use  rude  tools,  and  as  that  kind  of  labor  was 
easier  than  labor  in  the  fields,  men  .sought 
the  privilege  of  working  for  him.  He  paid 
them  out  of  the  produce  he  received  as  rent 
for  the  plow;  everything  the  men  made  was 
his.  They  made  several  plows,  each  better 
than  the  one  before,  so  that  in  a  few  years 
the  area  of  cultivation  was  increased  amaz- 
ingly?  and  everybody  was  better  off,  but 
the  inventor  was  better  off  still.  The  things 
he  called  “mine”  multiplied  without  end. 
There  was  a  bad  year  when,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  improved  methods  of  agriculture, 
the  crops  failed,  and  there  would  not  have 
been  enough  to  eat  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
inventor’s  store  huts  were  full  of  grain. 

“  It  is  mine,”  he  said.  “  I  will  sell  it.” 

The  others  exchanged  skins  and  pretty 
things  and  weapons  for  his  grain,  and  every¬ 
thing  he  acquired  seemed  to  bring  him  more, 
because  in  the  next  year  he  swapped  back 
some  of  the  skins  and  other  things  for  in¬ 
creased  quantities  of  grain— that  is,  at  a 
profit.  In  a  few  years  he  controlled  all  the 
surplus  wealth  of  the  community. 

For  a  while  only  those  who  worked  in  the 
fields  complained.  They  denounced  both 
the  inventor  and  the  men  who  took  hire 
with  him.  Then  the  men  he  hired  began  to 
complain.  Everything  they  made  belonged 
to  him.  They  received  only  wages.  He 
married  and  had  children.  His  wife  dressed 
as  other  men’s  wives  could  not  and  lived  a 
life  of  leisure,  and  his  children  thought 
themselves  better  than  other  men’s  chil¬ 
dren,  because  their  father  was  rich. 

'  The  condition  of  the  community  was 
immeasurably  better  than  before  there  was 
a  plow,  but  the  contrast  between  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  inventor  and  that  of  the  average 
individual  was  very  great.  He  was  rich. 
That  came  of  paying  him  interest  on  his 
plows.  Everybody  could  see  that.  At  last 
the  community  rebelled.  Some  were  for 
reducing  the  interest  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
twentieth  of  the  produce ;  others  were  for 
seizing  the  plows  and  using  them  for 
nothing. 

The  inventor,  though  a  man  of  mechanical 
genius,  with  the  acquisitive  faculty  scien¬ 
tifically  developed,  was  yet  so  unwise  as  to 
undertake  to  defend  the  institution  of  private 
property  by  force.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
the  people  having  refused  to  pay  him  the 
customary  rental  of  one-tenth  of  their 
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produce,  he  essayed  to  collect  it  by  force. 
His  hired  men  were  better  armed  than  the 
class  which  was  now  the  peasantry,  but 
they  were  outnumbered  twenty  to  one. 

In  the  struggle  the  capitalist  lost  his  life. 
The  wealth  he  had  accumulated  was  seized 
and  distributed.  That  winter  there  was 
wild  extravagance  in  the  Valley  of  First 
Experiences. 

Since  then  nothing  much  has  changed  in 
the  world,  save  that  tools  have  been  much 
improved  with  each  reproduction,  that  a 
larger  number  of  men  are  engaged  in  repro¬ 
ducing  them,  and  that  depreciation,  interest. 


and  the  uses  of  private  property  have  be¬ 
come  so  complex  and  so  wonderfully  rami¬ 
fied  that  one  can  not  easily  comprehend 
them  in  simple  terms.  But  if  you  think 
human  nature  has  greatly  changed,  ask  your¬ 
self  what  would  happen  to  a  man  who, 
rising  like  a  great  peak  above  the  average  of 
human  intelligence  had  succeeded,  by  per¬ 
fectly  legal  means,  in  gaining  control  of 
all  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  world.  The 
least  that  could  happen  would  be  a  confisca¬ 
tion  of  his  property.  Are  the  people  not 
continutdly  engaged  in  making  new  rules  to 
limit  the  tolls  exacted  by  the  few  from  the 
many  ? 


ITH  all  of  one’s  trying,  the  dis¬ 
parity  between  intentions  and 
performances  is  in  some  degree 
irreducible.  The  intention  with 
this  department  is  to  write  finance  and 
economics  in  terms  of  the  utmost  simplicity, 
and  yet  a  reader  of  the  November  instal¬ 
ment  of  “Everybody’s  Money”  writes: 

You  make  a  good  beginning,  but  you  will  carry 
further  if  you  assume  that  your  readers  know  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  about  the  technical  terms  of  finance. 
For  instance,  the  term  “fixed  interest-bearing  se¬ 
curities”  may  not  be  easily  understood  by  ^  of 
your  readers.  What  does  it  mean? 

Everybody  knows  what  it  means  to  save 
and  what  it  means  to  spend.  Saving  and 
spending  seem  to  go  by  cycles  in  the  world, 
as  almost  everything  else  does.  When  for 
a  number  of  years  it  has  been  fashionable 
to  work  hard  and  save,  as  it  was  during 
the  nineties,  the  rate  of  interest  falls  be¬ 
cause  the  number  of  people  with  money  to 
lend  increases.  A  man  who  earns  in  a  year 
$5,000  and  spends  only  $4,000  has  $1,000 
to  lend,  and  it  is  the  same  whether  he  seeks 
a  borrower  and  lends  the  money  himself  or 
puts  it  in  a  savings-bank  at  interest;  the 
savings-bank  will  lend  it  either  on  real- 
estate  mortgage  or  in  another  way  by  put¬ 
ting  it  into  a  corporation  bond.  In  one  case 
the  owner  of  real-estate  is  the  borrower;  in 
the  other  case  the  corporation  that  sells  the 
bond  is  the  borrower. 

In  either  case  the  rate  of  interest  the  bor¬ 
rower  pays  will  be  governed  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  p>eople  who  save  sometlung  out  of 
their  incomes  and  have  a  surplus  to  lend. 

When  it  is  fashionable  to  save  less  and 
spend  more,  as  it  has  been  during  the  last 


ten  or  twelve  years,  then  instead  of  saving 
$1,000  out  of  $5,000  income,  the  individual 
often  spends  1^,ooo  and  runs  into  debt. 
There  are  fewer  with  savings  to  lend  and 
the  rate  of  interest  rises  in  the  world. 
Then  finance  deals  with  the  phenomenon  of 
a  fall  in  the  market  value  of  fixed  interest- 
bearing  •securities.  That  happens  for  a  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  reason,  as  you  shall  see. 

A  stock  represents  an  owner’s  share  in 
the  business  of  a  corporation;  it  is  perpet¬ 
ual  so  long  as  the  business  endures,  and 
the  dividend  thereon  will  be  more  or  less 
according  as  profits  are  large  or  small.  But 
before  profits  may  be  reckoned  for  purposes 
of  a  dividend,  the  creditor  claims  must  be 
satisfied. 

A  bond  represents  a  creditor’s  equity;  he 
can  not  run  the  business,  but  he  can  throw 
it  into  bankruptcy  if  his  interest  payments 
are  defaulted  up>on.  A  bond  is  not  perp>et- 
ual;  it  is  issued  for  a  specified  term  of 
years,  so  that  at  any  given  time  it  has  so 
long  yet  to  run,  by  days  and  months  and 
years,  before  it  matures  and  is  due  to  be 
paid  off  at  its  face  value. 

These  are  the  basic  differences  between  a 
bond  and  a  share  of  stock,  and  you  must 
understand  them  to  be  able  to  follow  the  rest. 

A  bond  pays  interest  at  the  rate  of  so 
many  dollars  in  the  hundred  per  year,  and 
we  say  it  bears  a  fixed  rate  of  interest. 
Strictly  sf)eaking,  it  only  pays  so  many  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  hundred.  That  is  fixed.  But 
the  interest  yield  is  determined  by  the  price 
at  which  you  buy  the  bond.  If  the  prevail¬ 
ing  rate  of  interest  is  four  per  cent.,  then  a 
four  per  cent,  bond,  that  is,  one  that  pays 
four  dollars  in  the  hundred  annually,  sells 
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at  its  face  value,  i.  e.,  par.  But  if  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rate  of  interest  is  five  per  cent.,  a 
bond  paying  four  dollars  in  the  hundred  per 
annum  must  sell  at  less  than  its  face  value 
to  yield  five  per  cent,  to  the  investor. 

Thus,  if  a  bond  pays  four  dollars  in  the 
hundred  per  annum  and  has  five  years  to 
run,  and  you  buy  it  at  96,  you  make  five 
p)er  cent.,  in  this  way:  For  the  bond  of  the 
face  value  of  $100  you  pay  $96.  You  re¬ 
ceive  $4  a  year,  which  at  the  end  of  five 
years  has  amounted  to  $20,  and  then  the 
bond  for  which  you  have  paid  $96  is  re¬ 
deemed  at  $100,  so  that  you  get  back  $4 
more  than  you  paid  for  it.  This  added  to 
your  $20,  makes  $24,  and  as  $24  is  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  on  your  investment  of  $96, 
you  have  made  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
a  “four  per  cent,  bond.” 

So,  when  the  rate  of  interest  rises  from 
four  to  five  p)er  cent.,  bonds  paying  four 
dollars  in  the  hundred,  with  five  years  to 
run,  fall  from  100  to  96,  and  the  financial 
writers  refer  to  it  as  a  fall  in  the  market 
price  of  fixed  interest-bearing  securities. 

Conversely,  if  the  prevailing  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  falls  from  four  to  three  p>er  cent.,  a 
bond  paying  four  dollars  in  the  hundred  per 
year  will  sell  at  a  premium.  If  it  has  five 
years  to  run  and  you  buy  it  at  104J4,  you 
will  have  paid  $104.25  for  a  bond  of  the 
face  value  of  $100.  You  will  get  $4  per 
year,  which  in  five  years  will  be  $20;  but 
the  bond  for  which  you  paid  $104.25  will  be 
redeemed  at  $100,  so  that  you  lose  $4.25. 
Your  net  return  is  the  $20  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  as  interest,  less  $4.25,  which  leaves 
$15.75,  and  that  is  about  three  p>er  cent,  a 
year  on  your  original  investment  of  $104.25. 

That  ought  to  be  clear;  but,  alas!  it  is 
arithmetic,  and  few  of  us  have  any  passion 
for  it. 

ON  SAVING 

No  economic  virtue  is  so  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  manner  of  f>eople  as  the 
practise  of  saving.  There  is  never  likely  to 
be  too  much  of  it.  And  yet,  consider  a 
world  in  which  everybody  saved.  It  would 
be  an  unprogressive  world,  and  in  a  little 
while  capital  would  be  almost  worthless. 
Everybody  would  have  it  to  lend.  Unless 
there  were  always  a  few  to  spend  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  the  many,  it  would  soon  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  pay  interest  on  savings  at  all. 

Those  who  know  how  to  spend  capital  in 


productive  works  make  saving  profitable. 
Saving  is  for  the  temperamentally  frugal; 
spending  is  imaginative.  The  people  who 
practise  saving  and  live  upon  their  incomes 
are  not  the  p>eople  who  develop  new  coun¬ 
tries  and  explore  strange  opportunities;  and 
unless  there  were  others  to  do  that,  the  frugal 
would  be  unable  to  derive  income  in  the 
form  of  interest. 

Every  little  while  the  American  people 
are  lectured  on  the  score  of  their  extrav¬ 
agance  and  told  how  rich  they  might  be 
if  they  would  only  save.  The  extravagance 
complained  of  is  in  the  spirit  of  a  people 
who  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  borrow 
than  to  save,  and  who  create  wealth  so  fast 
that  saving,  as  it  is  practised  in  older  coun¬ 
tries,  is  unnecessary.  If  the  English  or 
French  spent  their  money  as  the  American 
people  spend  theirs,  they  would  be  ruined 
in  a  few  years,  because  they  are  living 
largely  on  wealth  created  in  the  past,  while  in 
this  country  we  live  on  wealth  in  the  making. 

A  WABBLY  FUNNEL 

Imagine  a  jug,  a  funnel,  and  a  barrel  of 
molasses.  The  jug  is  Wall  Street.  The  fun¬ 
nel  is  the  present  National  bank  reserve 
system,  and  the  barrel  of  molasses  is  all  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

The  present  National  Bank  Act  requires 
National  banks  in  the  country  to  keep  a 
cash  reserve  of  fifteen  jjer  cent.,  a  portion 
of  which  they  may  deposit  with  National 
banks  in  Reserve  Cities.  National  banks 
in  Reserve  Cities  are  required  to  keep  a 
twenty-five  p>er  cent,  cash  reserve,  a  por- 
•tion  of  which  they  may  deposit  with  Na¬ 
tional  banks  in  the  three  Central  Reserve 
Cities,  which  are  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
New  York.  The  National  banks  in  these 
three  Central  Reserve  Cities  are  required  to 
keep  a  cash  reserve  of  only  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Thus,  7,106  country  banks  are  con¬ 
tinually  depositing  reserve  money  with  367 
banks  in  Reserve  Cities,  and  those  with  52 
banks  in  Central  Reserve  Cities. 

Having  a  big  ready  market  for  loans  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  Wall 
Street  banks  draw  deposits  of  reserve  money 
not  only  from  7,106  country  and  367  Re¬ 
serve  City  banks  direct,  but  also  from  the 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Central  Reserve  City 
banks,  and  the  use  of  these  deposits  makes 
Wall  Street  banking  much  more  profitable 
than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
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The  Owen -Glass  bill  would  stop  all  of 
that.  It  provides  for  twelve  reserve  regions, 
each  with  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  which 
National  banks  shall  deposit  that  portion  of 
their  cash  reserves  which  has  been  hitherto 
funneled  to  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  New 
York,  mainly  New  York. 

The  theory  is  that  banking  resources  be¬ 
long  to  the  region  in  which  they  originate, 
and  that  country-bank  deposits  in  what  are 
now  the  three  great  Central  Reserve  Cities 
ought  to  be  limited  to  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  be  kept 
there  to  effect  the  payment  of  current  bank¬ 
ing  obligations. 

This  change — this  keeping  of  all  reserve 
money  at  home — would  deprive  the  Wall 
Street  National  banks  of  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  that  “out-of-town”  money  with 
which  Stock  Exchange  speculations  have 
been  so  largely  financed  in  the  past.  Mr. 
Vanderlip  estimates  that  his  bank  (the 
National  City  of  New  York)  alone  would 
lose  $50,000,000.  It  would  knock  the 
funnel  out  of  the  jug. 

ARITHMETIC 

An  employee  of  a  very  prosperous  pri¬ 
vate  corporation,  who  thought  his  pay  ought 
to  be  raised,  complained  that  the  president 
was  in  Europe  wasting  thousands  of  dollars 
in  frivolous  pursuits  while  the  men  who 
were  making  his  business  profitable  were 
obliged  to  deprive  themselves  of  all  luxu¬ 
ries. 

“How  much  do  you  think  your  president 
pleasurably  wastes  upon  himself  in  a  year?” 
the  employee  was  asked. 

“Not  less  than  $50,000  a  year,”  he  said, 
aggrievedly. 

“How  many  men  does  he  employ?” 

“Twenty-five  hundred.” 

“Are  all  of  them  underpaid?” 

“There  is  not  one  but  deserves  more.” 

“If  they  got  an  average  increase  of  38)^ 
cents  a  week  would  they  be  satisfied?” 

“Satisfied!”  said  the  employee.  “They 
would  be  insulted.  What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  you  haven’t  got  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  point  of  view.  He  has  a  profit  from 
the  business  of  $50,000  a  year  to  spend,  as 
you  think,  wastefully.  Well,  if  he  raised 
the  pay  of  his  twenty-five  hundred  em¬ 
ployees  38)^  cents  a  week  each,  that  would 
add  just  $50,000  to  his  pay-roll.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  pay  would  be  so  small  as  to  insult 


every  one  who  received  it,  and  yet  so  large  as 
to  take  all  of  the  president’s  extraordinary 
profit.  If  he  raised  their  pay  an  average  of 
77  cents  a  week  each  that  would  be  $100,000 
a  year,  and  it  might  ruin  his  business.” 

So  it  is  in  all  business.  The  individual’s 
profit,  however  large  it  may  be  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  is  a  very  small  toll  uix>n  the  many. 
It  is  the  incentive — the  prize  at  the  top. 
Only  two  per  cent,  of  the  families  of  the 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  income-tax, 
because  only  two  p)er  cent,  of  them  have  in¬ 
comes  so  high  as  $4,000.  If  the  total  in¬ 
come  of  that  two  per  cent,  of  the  families 
were  distributed  equally  among  the  other 
ninety-eight  per  cent.,  the  average  might 
be  increased  $2  or  $3  per  week. 

SOLVENT  FARMING 

Nothing  in  our  present  economic  condi¬ 
tion  is  more  remarkable  than  the  sudden 
development  of  soil  consciousness.  Until 
only  a  few  years  ago  food  had  been  so 
cheap  in  this  country  that  agriculture  was 
the  most  wretched  of  industries.  It  paid 
handsomely  only  in  virgin  areas,  for  a  short 
time,  but  there  it  was  not  so  much  agricul¬ 
ture  as  mining.  Then  suddenly,  just  when 
the  natural  increase  of  population  was 
catching  up  rapidly,  an  industrial  impulse 
carried  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  from 
the  fields  to  factories,  and  a  rise  in  the 
food-cost  of  living  was  greatly  accelerated. 

Correction  comes  automatically.  Energy 
seeks  the  maximum  inducements.  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  this  country  for  the  first  time  offers 
rewards  which  make  it  worth  while.  Its  op¬ 
portunities  are  being  advertised  as  former¬ 
ly  industrial  opportunities  were.  Instances 
of  large  profits  attract  the  individual.  The 
science  of  farming  is  eagerly  studied.  Young 
men  are  beginning  to  adopt  farming  as  a 
pursuit,  where  formerly  it  was  a  drudgery 
from  which  escape  was  to  be  prayed  for. 
In  the  next  generation  the  American  soil 
will  be  conserved  and  coddled  as  never  be¬ 
fore;  and  it  will  yield  the  food  for  a  popula¬ 
tion  so  much  denser  than  now  exists  that 
comparisons  are  futile.  Food  never  will  be 
so  cheap  again  as  it  was;  it  was  too  cheap. 
But  it  need  not  be  dear. 

A  purely  financial  deduction  is  that  there 
is  probably  no  safer  investment  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  than  good  farm 
mortgages. 

Farming  has  become  a  solvent  business. 


UNDER  THE 
SPREADING 
CHESTNUT 
TREE 


‘The  prosperity  of  a  chestnut  is  in  the  ear  of  the  stranger. 


EDITOR'S  Note — Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the 
better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree,"  erasing 
stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


A  garrulous  old  negro  in  a  Southern  city  used 
to  meet  the  judge  of  the  county  court  nearly 
every  day  on  the  way  to  market.  Long  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  two  had  let  down  the  bars  a 
little,  and  the  black  man’s  invariable  salutation 
was: 

“Momin’,  Jedge;  what’s  the  news  to-day, 
Jedge,  sah?” 

The  white  man  once  varied  his  usual  answer 
of  “No  news,  Jerry,’’  by  giving  the  negro  a  real 
bit.  “The  United  States  has  just  declared  war 
against  Spain,’’  he  said. 

For  a  minute  Old  Jerry  was  flustered  by  this 
departure  from  routine,  but  quickly  recovered 
his  balance  and,  with  a  wise  eye  cocked  up  at 
the  cloudless  sky,  he  chirped: 

“Well,  Jedge,  dey’s  picked  a  good  day  for  it.’’ 

0 

In  a  town  in  western  Kansas  the  dry  weather 
was  being  discussed  by  two  traveling  men. 

Little  puffs  of  white  clouds  were  rolling  by, 
and  one  of  the  men  remarked:  “That  cer¬ 
tainly  looks  like  rain.’’ 

“No  chance,’’  the  other  replied;  “those  are 
just  empties  coming  back  from  Iowa.’’ 

0 

A  club  of  eccentric  young  men  had  for  one  of 
their  rules  that  on  Tuesday  evenings  any  man 
who  asked  a  question  in  the  club-rooms  which 
he  was  unable  to  answer  himself,  should  pay  a 
flne  of  ten  dollars. 

One  evening  McLoughlin  asked  the  following: 


“Why  doesn’t  a  ground-squirrel  leave  any 
dirt  around  the  top  of  his  hole  when  he  digs  it?” 

After  some  deliberation  McLoughlin  was 
called  upon  to  answer  his  own  question. 
“That’s  easy,”  said  he;  “the  squirrel  starts  at 
the  bottom  and  digs  up.” 

“All  very  nice,”  suggested  a  member,  “but 
how  does  he  get  to  the  bottom?” 

“Well,”  answered  McLoughlin,  “that’s  your 
question.” 

0 

A  blacksmith  in  a  small  Connecticut  town 
who  occasionally  goes  on  protracted  sprees  was 
seen  figuring  on  the  bam  door  and  later  throw¬ 
ing  five  bushels  of  com  on  the  ear  into  the  pen 
where  he  had  six  hogs;  and  as  he  turned  away 
he  was  heard  to  say: 

“There,  blast  you,  if  you  are  pmdent  that 
will  last  ye!” 

0 

“I  am  rather  accustomed  now  to  being  point¬ 
ed  out  as  the  senator  who  represents  the  small¬ 
est  state  in  the  Union,”  said  Senator  Lippitt. 
“In  fact,  it  brings  an  incident  to  my  mind  which 
.happened  some  time  ago  in  coimection  with  my 
mill,”  continued  the  senator,  with  a  reminiscent 
smile. 

“Three  cotton  merchants  had  come  to  the 
plant  and  expressed  a  desire  to  go  over  the  mill. 
The  day  was  excessively  warm  and  one  of  the 
guests  was  stout.  We  took  an  elevator  to  the 
top  floor  of  the  building,  and  I  then  conducted 
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them  through  the  factory,  following  the  course 
of  the  raw  cotton  in  the  bale  to  the  finished 
product.  When  we  finally  reached  the  first 
floor  the  stout  man  wiped  his  face  vigorously 
and  then  turned  to  me: 

“  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
you.’ 

“  ‘Why,  certainly,  Mr.  Smith,’  I  answered. 

“  ‘I  should  just  like  to  know  if  we  are  still  in 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island.’  ” 

ar 

In  Mexico  all  convicts  and 
jailbirds  are  sent  to  the  army 
and  are  classed  as  volunteers. 

In  a  small  town  a  petty  officer 
gathered  up  a  bunch  of  these 
and  sent  them  in  to  his  supe¬ 
rior  officer  with  this  note: 

“I  send  you  herewith  fifty 
volunteers.  Please  send  back 
the  ropes.” 

at 

Dr.  Nansen,  the  explorer,  tells  an  amusing 
story  of  a  Norwegian  girl  who  came  to  the 
United  States  to  find  employment.  She  was 
taken  into  a  family  as  cook,  but  failed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Everything  she  touched  went 
wrong,  and  finally  the  lady  of  the  house  asked 
desperately: 

“Christina,  is  there  anything  you  can  do?” 

“Yes,”  responded  Christina,  with  a  grin,  “Ay 
can  milk  reindeer.” 


0 

During  a  recent  aviation  meet  in  Chicago  a 
professional  pickpocket,  who  was  locked  up  in 
jail  pending  trial,  sent  for  the  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  and  begged  to  be  released. 

“But,”  said  the  P.  A.,  “you  picked  a  man’s 
pockets.  Of  course  you’ll  have  to  ‘do  some 
time.’  ” 

“Well,  sir,”  replied  the  prisoner,  “I  suppose 
you’re  right,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don’t  mind 
the  mere  fact  of  being  in  jail;  but  gee!  it’s  hell  to 
be  here  during  this  aviation  meet,  with  every¬ 
body  looking  up  in  the  air!” 

0 

A  large,  sloucby  colored  man  went  shuffing 
down  the  road  whistling  like* a  lark.  His 
clothes  were  ragged  and  his  shoes  were  out  at 
toes  and  heels,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in  the 
depths  of  poverty  for  all  his  mirth. 

As  he  passed  a  prosperous-looking  house  a 
man  stepped  from  the  doorway  and  hailed  him. 
“Hey,  Jim!  I  got  a  job  for  you.  Do  you  want 
to  make  a  quarter?” 


“No,  sah,”  said  the  ragged  one,  “I  done  goi 
a  quarter.” 

0 

“My  gracious,  boy,”  said  the  uncle,  “you  do 
certainly  eat  an  awful  lot  for  a  little  boy.” 

“Well,  sir,”  replied  the  boy,  “maybe  I’m  not 
so  little  as  I  look  from  the  outside.” 

0 

Dr.  Evans,  a  well-known  American  dentist 
in  Paris,  once  showed  all  his  curios  to  John  S. 
Sargent,  the  painter. 

“Among  the  curios,”  said  Mr.  Sargent,  “there 
was  a  letter  that  amused  me  greatly.  It  was 
written  to  Dr.  Evans  when  he  was  practising  in 
America,  years  before,  by  a  young  farmer  in 
Vermont  who  wanted  a  set  of  false  teeth  made 
and  sent  to  him.  He  wrote  for  the  teeth  in 
some  such  way  as  this: 

“  ‘My  mouth  is  three  inches  acrost,  five- 
eighths  inches  threw  the  jaw.  Some  hum¬ 
mocky  on  the  edge.  Shaped  like  a  boss  shew, 
toe  forward.  If  you  want  me  to  be  more 
particlar,  I  shall  have  to  come  thar.’  ” 


An  enterprising  young  florist,  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  his  trade,  displayed  this  sign  in  his 
window: 

“We  give  a  packet  of  flower  seeds  with  every 
plant.” 

His  competitor  across  the  street  promptly 
sought  to  meet  the  competition  by  placing  in 
his  window  the  following  announcement: 

“We  give  the  earth  with  every  plant.” 


Brown  insisted  on  returning  the  twenty- 
doUar  parrot  he  had  bought  a  few  days  before. 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  it?”  the 
dealer  a^ed. 

“W-w-hy,”  replied  Brown,  “the  d-d-damed 
c-c-critter  s-s-st-stutters.” 


After  spending  a  few  weeks 
last  year  at  a  watering-place, 
where  he  took  his  daily  swim 
in  the  open-air  pool  of  warm 
sulphur  water,  a  little  fellow 
was  this  year  at  the  seaside.  In 
his  tiny  bathing-suit  he  gazed 
out  over  the  vast  ocean  in 
silence. 

Then  he  protested: 

“I’m  not  goin’  in.  Dat  ain’t 
water  for  boys;  dat’s  for  boats.” 
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DO  YOU  know  that, 
in  spite  of  all  tra¬ 
ditions  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  United  States 
is  trailing,  not  leading,  in 
the  procession  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  man¬ 
ufacture,  invention  and 
engineering  science — 
trading  farther  behind,  instead  of  getting 
closer  to  the  head  of  the  procession? 

That  what  we  need  for  the  betterment  of 
American  commerce  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad  is  more  alertness  and  foresight  on 
the  part  of  our  business  men?  More  re¬ 
ceptiveness  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to 
the  fresh  ideas  and  methods  that  are  meet¬ 
ing  prompt  adoption  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
More  encouragement  and  better  laws  on 
behalf  of  invention  and  scientific  engineer¬ 
ing.  More  utilization  of  the  intelligence 
and  inventive  genius  of  the  young  men  who 
are  prepared  technically  to  do  big  things 
and  then  find  the  opportunity  of  doing  them 
denied. 

Revolutionary  suggestions,  aren’t  they? 
— to  cast  in  the  face  of  a  nation  long  satu¬ 
rated  with  pride  in  its  supposed  excess  of  all 
those  very  things. 

Come  on  and  listen  to  some  of  the  things 
that  we  have  been  learning  of  late  through 
William  Hard’s  extended  investigations: 
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community  of  modem  science, 
we  often  have  failed  to  draw 
on  it  for  half  a  decade  or  more. 
— William  Hard,  in  “Better 
Business,”  p.  734  of  this  issue. 

Sounds  serious,  doesn’t 
it?  It  is  serious  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  then  to  say 
such  things;  When  Mr. 
Hard  started  on  this  characteristically 
helpful  series  of  articles,  he  knew  that 
he  had  tackled  a  big  undertaking,  and 
he  approached  it  as  reverently  and  as  en¬ 
thusiastically  as  any  man  ever  approached 
a  big  job.  Some  of  the  things  that  he  has 
said  in  a  letter  to  the  office  ought  to  be 
encouraging  to  the  folks  who  think  the  coun¬ 
try  is  all  turning  to  the  kind  of  life  reflected 
in  certain  magazines  and  books  and  plays, 
which  we  characterized  in  last  month’s 
“Publishers”.  He  says: 

The'  subject  is  a  serious  one,  and  I  am  drawing 
it  to  scale  in  exact  proportion  to  the  facts,  with  no 
exaggeration  whatsoever  of  any  part  of  it  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  any  other  part.  I  have  been  all  over  the 
country  during  the  last  two  years,  and  in  spite  of 
the  frivolity  and  salaciousness  floating  at  the  top  of 
life  during  that  time,  a  scum  which  has  already  had 
its  day  and  is  flattening  out,  I  find  in  every  town 
and  on  every  train  a  growing,  sober  interest  on  the 
part  of  commercial  and  professional  and  technical 
people  in  the  actual  solution  (so  far  as  a  solution  in 
human  affairs  is  ever  possible)  of  the  economic  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  which  this  series  is  dedicated. 


Our  estimate  of  how  much  we  can  learn  from  the 
foreigner  is  petrified  in  the  famous  advice  much 
quoted  in  the  American  export  trade,  “If  the  for¬ 
eigner  does  not  understand  En^ish,  speak  louder.” 

In  the  scientific  technique  of  industry  the  United 
States  has  been  occupying,  on  the  whole,  in  recent 
years,  the  position  not  of  a  leader  but  of  a  laggard. 

The  thr^  great  contributions  made  during  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  power  of  the  world — the 
dynamo,  the  gas-engine,  and  the  steam-turbine — 
were  all  made  by  Europe. 

It  does  not  profit  us  to  contemplate  those  fields 
in  which  superiority  is  ours.  We  know  them  too 
well.  We  have  contemplated  them  too  long. 

We  have  not  been  contributing,  in  recent  years, 
our  proportionate  share  of  innovations  to  the  world’s 
engineering  fund.  And — worse — when  Germany  or 
England  or  France  has  sent  a  contribution  in,  to 
be  held  to  the  credit  of  all  other  nations  in  the 


There  is  the  idea  with  which  we  have 
been  working.  We  are  going  through  the 
most  perplexed  years  that  the  American 
pieople  have  fac^  since  the  time  of  the 
slavery  contest.  What  we  are  now  facing 
in  national  life  is  comparable  (bloodshed 
omitted)  to  what  the  United  States  faced 
at  the  end  of  the  ’50’s.  The  muckraking 
period  corresponded  to  the  earlier  Abolition¬ 
ist  period.  It  was  as  necessary  and  it  served 
as  worthy  a  purpose.  The  Abolitionists 
aroused  the  country.  Then  came  the  time, 
not  for  execration,  but  for  solution.  In 
the  years  just  passed  the  muckrakers  have 
aroused  the  country.  Another  time  of  so- 
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lution  is  upon  us,  and  we  want  to  help. 

Mr.  Hard’s  first  article  in  the  present 
number,  stirring  as  it  is,  is  general  in  its 
view  of  the  field.  His  January  article  gets 
down  to  specific  things  and  men.  It  is 
going  to  be  about  Mr.  H.  Ward  Leonard, 
who  has  done  big  things — his  inventions  in 
electricity:  how  he  patented  them  and 
started  to  get  them  us^;  how  they  actually 
got  used  widely  in  Europe  and  in  Africa 
before  they  got  used  widely  in  this  country; 
how  other  countries  beat  us  to  them. 

A  large  part  of  the  reason  why  Europe 
did  use  them  first  will  be  found  by  looking 
at  the  courts  in  which  patent  cases  are 
tried,  and  by  looking  at  the  business  firms 
which  have  succeeded  in  getting  monopolies 
of  various  parts  of  the  electricity  business 
and  would  rather  stick  to  their  own  inven¬ 
tions  than  take  better  ones  from  the  out¬ 
side.  The  result  is  that  the  big  reversing 
rolling-mills  of  Europe  and  the  big  electric 
mine-hoists  of  Europe  were  operating  on 
the  Ward  Leonard  system  when  the  United 
States  had  barely  begun  to  experiment  with 
it. 

MR.  HARD,  OF  EVERYBODY’S 


You  all  know  William  Hard,  if  you  have 
been  a  friend  of  Everybody’s.  It  was  he 
who  wrote  “The  Women  of  To-morrow,” 
“The  Woman’s  Invasion,”  and  “Injured  in 
the  Course  of  Duty”  (the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  industrial  accidents  and  the 
state  of  legislation  on  that  question  that 
had  been  made) ,  with  now  and  then  a  lighter 
article  in  between.  You  know  that  he  adds 
to  his  uncommon  qualities  as  an  investiga¬ 
tor  the  gift  of  clear  and  convincing  state¬ 
ment,  good  humor,  and  imagination  based 
on  facts  rather  than  on  rainbows. 

This  time  it  is  Business  rather  than  So¬ 
ciology,  if  there  is  any  such  division  ix)ssi- 
ble.  However,  Hard  has  a  peculiarly  in¬ 
exorable  way  of  putting  sociology  into  his 
business  articles,  and  contrariwise.  Sp>ecial- 
ists  in  either  thereby  get  what  they  are  like¬ 
ly  to  need  most  without  knowing  it.  Yes, 
this  is  a  Big  Business  series,  but  it  is  a  new 
kind  —  constructive  where  it  discovers,  il¬ 
luminating  where  it  reveals,  helpful  where 
it  criticizes,  and  accurate  to  the  last  degree. 
While  we  have  been  gathering  this  most 


important  of 
general  read 
viding  somj 
new  serial 


usiness  men  and 
also  been  pro- 
^the  way  of  a 
me  business 


men  and  general  readers  in  lighter  moods.  ^ 
LITTLE  EVE  EDGARTON 

In  the  January  number  will  begin  a  story 
by  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott,  gay  and  spir¬ 
ited  to  the  utmost,  full  of  winning  charac¬ 
ters  and  uncommonly  stirring  situations. 

It  is  called  “Little  Eve  Edgarton.”  “Mol¬ 
ly  Make-Believe,”  “The  Sickabed  Lady,” 
and  “The  White  Linen  Nurse,”  and  the 
many  short  stories  from  her  pen  that  we 
have  published  in  Everybody’s,  have  al¬ 
ready  gained  a  waiting  audience  for  what¬ 
ever  comes  from  Miss  Abbott’s  hand.  The 
new  story  goes  right  to  the  top  of  her  list 
in  excellence. 

It  has  something  of  the  summer  quality 
about  it,  but  we  can  not  bear  to  hold  it  for 
summer  publication.  It’s  too  good  to  keep. 
Furthermore,  we  have  an  impression  that 
lots  of  readers  will  have  a  better  time  next 
summer  because  they  read  this  story  during 
the  winter  and  spring. 

And,  by  the  way,  a  Merry  Christmas  to 
you  all. 
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True 

As  the  Tick 

Of  a  Watch 

The  healthy  hezirt  beats  about  72  times 
each  minute.  Disturb  its  regularity  and  the 
penalty  is  to  shorten  life  and  lessen  one’s 
comfort. 

Many  persons  unconsciously  “whip”  their 
hearts  into  unnatural  action  by  use  of  coffee, 
which  contains  a  drug,  caffeine.  Its  effects 
are  subtle,  but  sure. 

If  you  find  an  irregularity  in  your  own 
heart-beat  and  value  future  health  and  com¬ 
fort 

Stop  Coffee 

And  try 


POSTUM 


The  breakfast  cup  will  be  just  as  hot  and  satisfying,  and  you  will 
have  a  rebuilder  at  work  in  place  of  a  destroyer. 


Postum  is  made  of  choice  wheat;  contains  genuine  nourishment? 
and  has  a  rich  Java-like  flavour;  but  is  absolutely  free  from  the_coffee 
drug,  cafleine. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well  boiled. 

Instant  Postum  is  a  soluble  powder.  A  teaspoon’ 
quickly  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and,  with  the  addition  of  cream  an^ sugar, 
medees  a  delicious  beverage  instantly. 
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‘‘There^s  a  Re2ison”  for  Postum 


Kindly  mention  Evetybody’i  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertiaera  or  visiting  yoor  dealer. 


These  great  artists  come  to  your 
home  Christmas  with  the  Victrola 

The  instrument  shown  in  illustration  is  a 
Victor-Victrola  XVI,  $200 
MahoBany  (or  oak) 
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You  can  search  the  whole  world 
over  and  not  find  another  gift  that 
will  bring  so  much 
pleasure  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family. 


Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the 
world  will  gladly  play  any  music  you 
wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  to  you  the 
wonderful  Victor-Victrola. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co. ,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles— combination.  There  is 
I  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone.  I 


Victor  Steel  Needles.  5  cents  per  100 

Victor  Fibre  Needles,  SO  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times) 


^nctMT'VictroIa  VIII,  $40 

Oak 


Victor-Victrola  IX,  $50 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victor-Victrola  X,  $75 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victor-Victrola  XI,  $100 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victor-Victrola  XIV,  $150 

Mahogany  or  oak 
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back  if  not  satisfied. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

V'egetable 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra) 


'Each  Campbell  kind 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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“You  ought  to  know  this  Campbell  *kind\” 

If  you  have  not  tried  it,  there  is  a  new  and  de¬ 
lightful  sensation  waiting  for  your  palate.  Why 
not  begin  today^s  dinner  with 

Put  up  strictly  in  the  season  only,  this  delicate  creamy 
soup  ret2uns  the  sweet  natural  flavor  of  the  tender  stalks  in 
their  best  condition.  Blended  with  milk,  fresh  butter  and 
other  choice  ingredients,  this  is  one  of  the  most  tempting 
dinner  courses  you  could  imsigine. 

Better  phone  your  grocer  for  it  right 


Yhere  Is  no  soup  to  beat  ft. 
’Tis  merely  play 
To  sen'e  each  diay. 

And  more  fun  j-et  to  eat  ft.*' 


oouiiion 


V  crmicviii-  a  uuiatu 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 
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Your  photograph — nothing 
will  add  more  to  the  Christmas 
pleasure  of  the  friends  and 
kinsfolk  at  home. 


There^ s  a  photographer  in  your  town. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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^  the  quality,  grace,  beauty  of 
H  ^  W  wood  and  perfection  of  work- 

manship  which  characterize 
BnnBBSnBngv^^'  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture. 

Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  is  neither 
“novel”  nor  “cheap.”  It  has  never 
followed  a  fad ;  it  has  always  expressed 
the  best  known  in  furniture  design 

Our  Period  pieces  are  accepted  as 
the  standard  for  faithful  studies  from 
^  the  choicest  work  of  the  old  masters  in 
furniture  making — Adam,  Chippen¬ 
dale,  Heppelwhite,  Sheraton,  and  the  other  great  artists 
who  wrought  their  dreams  in  wood. 

Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture 

For  Your  Children's  Heirlooms 

There  is  an  exclusive  Berkey  & 

Gay  dealer  near  you.  With  the 
displays  on  his  floors  and  our 
beautiful  portfolio  of  direct  photo¬ 
gravures,  you  may  make  your  selection 
from  our  entire  line  as  satisfactorily  as 
though  you  had  it  all  in  reality  before 
you.  You  have  his  promise,  and  ours, 
that  what  you  choose  must  satisfy  and 
please  you;  the  Berkey  &  Gay  shop- 
mark  insures  this  to  you.  The  salesman 
will  show  it  to  you.  It  is  not  a  label. 

It  is  inlaid  and  a  part  of  the  piece.  It 
is  our  final  expression  of  approval  of 
each  individiial  piece  we  make — and  we 
make  and  sell  nothing  without  our  shop- 
mark. 


WE  DO  not  have  a  catalog,  be¬ 
cause  our  furniture  is  not  the 
catalog  kind.  Our  de  luxe 
booklet,  “Character  in  Furniture,”  is  a 
verj'  interesting  history  of  Period  furni¬ 
ture.  instructive  and  informative.  It  will  help 
you  to  know  true  Period  pieces.  We  will  send 
it  to  you  for  fifteen  two-cent  U.  S.  stamps. 

Any  of  these  publications  will  be  sent  to 
you  free  on  request: 

The  Storp  of  Berkep  &.  Gap 

(A  most  intsrettinc  bit  o<  history.) 

Entertaining  Your  Guests 

(A  bouklet  on  the  newsst 
DOfelty  piseee.) 

Things  to  Remember 
Masterpieces  In  Miniature 
Travelogues  in  Furniture  /  xOjStl 

(Au^oritntivs,  brisf  talks  /  ^ 

on  Period  pieces.)  » 

Eugene  Field’s  Famous  I  j  ((•)  I 
'  In  Amsterdam" Poem.  V  ^  v'—y  ,  / 


ertey  6?  Gay  Furniture  C 

159  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


This  inlaid  mark  of 
honor  idenliiiet  to  you  each 
iierkey  tf  Gay  piece 
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Well-lighted  offices  of  the  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada— installation  of  Alba  Shades 

Help  your  people  to  see  things  better 

Your  patrons  will  buy  better  and  quicker. 

Your  employees  will  work  faster,  with  fewer  mistakes,  and 
less  breakage. 

Everybody,  at  home  and  in  business,  will  be  happier  and 
more  contented  with  abundant,  soft,  gentle  light. 

Alba  Shades  and  Globes 

greatly  improve  gas  and  electric  lighting.  They  scientifically  convert 
brilliant,  harsh  light  into  a  soft  pervasive  radiance  and  concentrate 
it  where  most  needed. 

Try  an  Alba  Shade  and  see  how  much  better  you  see  things 
with  the  same  lamp. 

Alba  is  at  your  dealer;  or  write  us. 

■  Write  for  Booklet  No.  60-U  “Good  Light”. 

For  Home  Lighting  —  write  for  Booklet  No.  63-U. 

For  Business  Lighting  —  write  for  Booklet  No.  47-U. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company  Pittsburgh 

Sales-  and  Show-rooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati 


St.  Louis,  Boston  and  Toronto 


Kindly  mention  Everj'body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


Universal  Sennet 


One  System 


The  Telephone  Doors 

f 


of  the 

WHEN  you  lift  the  Bell  Telephone 
receiver  from  the  hook,  the  doors 
of  the  nation  open  for  you. 

Wherever  you  may  be,  a  multitude 
is  within  reach  of  your  voice.  As 
easily  as  you  talk  across  the  room, 
you  can  send  your  thoughts  and 
words,  through  the  open  doors  of  Bell 
Service,  into  near-by  and  far-off  states 
and  communities. 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
you  can  talk  instantly,  directly 
with  whom  you  choose,  one  mile, 
or  a  hundred,  or  two  thousand 
miles  away. 


Nation  I 

This  is  possible  because  7,500,000. 
telephones,  in  every  part  of  our, 
country,  are  connected  and  work  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Bell  System  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  people  within 
the  community  and  beyond  its  limits. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bell  System  to 
meJce  its  service  universal,  giving  to 
everyone  the  same  privilege  of  talking 
anywhere  at  any  time. 

Because  as  the  facilities  for  direct 
communication  are  extended,  the 
people  of  our  country  are  drawn 
closer  together,  emd  national  welfare 
and  contentment  are  promoted. 


0,000 
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Throat  specialists  and  the  medical  profession 
generally  have  hailed  with  great  acclaim 


K  Write  Today  for 
^  FREE  SAMPLE 

It  is  of  generous  size  and  will 
prove  to  you  that  Formamint 
is  wonderfully  effective  as  well 
as  pleasant  in  mouth  and 
throat  troubles.  Send  a  2-cent 
stamp  to  pay  postage  and  we 
will  gladly  send  you  this  free 
trial  tube. 


Enrico  Caruso, 

The  world’s  greatest  tenor, 
writes : 

“I  have  found  Formamint  Tab¬ 
lets  very  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  beneficial  to  the  throat.” 


Mme.  Adelina  Patti, 

The  Queen  of  Song,  writes : 
“I  have  taken  Formamint  Tab¬ 
lets  for  some  time  past  and  have 
much  pleasure  in  saying  that  I 
find  them  very  beneficial  for  the 
throat.” 


Why  you  should  care  for 
your  Throat  daily 


You  can  now  give  the  same  daily  attention  to 
your  throat  as  to  your  teeth ;  and  throat  care 
is  important. 


Jack  London  writes: 

“I  am  tremendously  pleased 
with  the  antiseptic  cmalities  of 
your  Formamint  Tablets. 
Formamint  is  a  real  cleanser 
of  month  germs.” 


on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  efficiency. 


Formamint  is  a  delicately  flavored  tablet, 
which  is  sucked  like  candy,  setting  free  a 
powerful,  yet  harmless,  germicide  turning 
the  saliva  into  an  antiseptic  liquid  which 
bathes  the  entire  living  membrane  of  mouth 
and  throat. 


A.WULFING  &  CO.,  34-R  Irving  PI.,  New  York 

ApUiaied  •with  the  Bauer  Chemical  Co., 

Makers  of  Sanatngen — the  Food  Tonic 


The  throat  is  the  great  breeding  place  for  in¬ 
fectious  germs  which  lodge  there  when  inhaled 
from  the  dusty  air  and  often  invade  the  body. 
Sometimes  they  attack  their  breeding  ground 
itself. 


formamint 

CERM-KILUNC  TMRQAT  TABLET 


Dr.  Wm.  Le«  Howard, 

The  well-known  medical 
author,  writes: 

“I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  in  Formamint  we  have  a 
remedy  that  is  invaluable  in 
keeping  the  mouth  and  air  pas¬ 
sages  free  from  germ  infection.” 
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STRIKE  any  note  on  the  Haddorff,  and  you  will  notice  that  it  is 
unusually  rich  and  powerful.  Sound  a  chord,  and  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  an  unlooked  for  luxuriance  in  the  harmony.  Then  play 
any  melody,  softly  or  brilliantly,  and  you  will  realize  that  the 
Haddorff  jrields  a  remarkable  wealth  of  music. 


HADDORFF  PIAMP 

The.  Piano  with  the  "Homo'^Vib rating  Sounding  Roard, 


The  sounding  board  has  hitherto  been  the  Cinderella  of  the  piano — 
much  of  its  wonderful  musical  richness  hidden.  But  now  with  the 
Haddorlf  Piano  the  sounding  board  has  come  into  its  own.  This  is 
the  only  piano  with  the  “Homo”- Vibrating  Sounding  Board,  which 
makes  possible  a  tone  of  fullest  richness — the  “Homo“-tone. 


We  cannot  describe  a  tone  in  words;  but  we 
can  and  do  say  in  all  earnestness  that  you  are 
missing  something  excellent  until  you  hear 
the  Haddorff. 


There  is  probably  a  Haddorff  dealer  or  owner 
in  your  community,  and  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  for  you  to  hear  the  instrument.  Let  us 
give  you  a  letter  of  introduction  which  you  can 
use  if  you  wish.  Also  let  us  send  you  our  inter¬ 
esting  booklet,  "The  Homo-lone. " 


CrarnU,  Upright*  and  Player  Piano*, 
All  Excellently  Made. 


HADDORFF  PIANO  CO.  ^ 

312  Evams  St.  Rockford,  Illinois 
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"Paint  Your  Cheeks  From  the  Inside!” 

WAS  the  good  advice  seriously 
given  by  a  physician  to  a  young 
girl  who  asked  how  to  retain 


WAS  the  good  advice  seriously 
given  by  a  physician  to  a  young 
girl  who  asked  how  to  retain 
her  beauty!  Continuing,  the 
doctor  said:  “Take  brisk,  long  walks  in 
the  early  morning  and  after  the  sun 
goes  down. 

“Massage  your  face  with  A.D.S.  Perox¬ 
ide  Cream.  It  is  one  of  the  few  face  prep¬ 
arations  that  are  helpful  and  not  harmful. 

“Deep  draughts  of  air  into  the  lungs 
force  rich,  red  blood  into  the  pale  face 
and  with  the  help  of  Peroxide  Cream 
and  the  massage  will 
“  Paint  your  cheeks  from  the  Inside.” 


A 

ii 


“You  know,  A.D.S.  Peroxide  Cream 
is  a  mild  skin-whitener.  'mMI/lllllll  I 

“It  carries  a  small  quantity  of  Peroxide  1  i  II  L 

—just  enough  to  aid  in  the  antiseptic  and  beautifying  work  it  does. 

“It  chases  tan  and  freckles  away  and  in  connection  with  plenty  of  fresh  air 
corrects  a  sallow,  expressionless  skin.  Pimples  disappear — quick. 

“It  removes  poisonous  dust  from  the  pores  which  causes  pimples,  blackheads 
and  blotchy  skin.  Does  not  grow  hair. 

“You,  who  pKJSsess  beauty  and  girlish  contour  of  cheek  and  neck  need 
mffer  the  disadvantage  of  a  bad  skin  if  you  take  my  advice  and  use  A.D.S.  Perox¬ 
ide  Cream  night  and  morning.” 

A.  D.  S.  Peroxide  Cream  (  Peredixo  ^ 

Co-operative  manufactur- 

ing  in  their  own  big  New  $250  to  $10,000 
York  laboratories  (like  the  Will  b*  Paid 

big  co-operative  societies  in  Serenteni  thoonad  leading  dror* 
Europe)  ,  enables  1 7,000  t'***  America — The  American 

»,d 

1).S.  to  supply  A.  O.  o.  ina  and  their  employees,  Collere 
Peroxide  Cream  for  the  Prolessori  and  students  Tech- 

same  mnnev  nical  Chemists.  Physicians.  Drut- 

same  money 

Tivice  the  Quantity  improretfor  the  purpose  intended) 

Double  the  Quality  the  formula  of  A.  U.  S  Peroxide 

This  bif  Jar  of  Peroxide  Cream  Cream 
contains  aa  much  as  any  SOc  bich 

rride  American  cream  on  the  market  hay  reader  can  hare  a  sample  of 

--contains  as  much  as  any  dollar  im  *.  D.  S.  Peredixo  Cream  who 
ported  French  Cream.  “**•  •>“*  “>»  coupon  and  encloses 

And  you’ll  a*ree  that  A.D.S. 

Peroxide  Cream  (Trademark  P-Eli-  «wwwwvvwwvvvvvvvwvw 
EDIXO)  ia  better  in  quality  than  >  Asn.  DrupgiaU  Syndicate, 
the  bitbest  priced  cream  you  ever  <  213-240  Borden  Awe. 

used— imported  or  otherwise— oryon  5  Vi  ciiw 

can  have yovr  money  back.  >  a-i.  \,ity 

Sold  by  17.000  A.D.  S.  drua  stores.  2  SenJ  me  nmple  of  Peredixc 
If  there  ia  none  in  your  town  you  5  Cream  for  which  please  find  2c, 
will  be  enabled  to  yet  A  D.  S.  Pere-  ?  stamp, 
dixo  Cream  by  aendiny  2  Sc.  to  C 

American  |  - 

I  Actual  25  Cent  Size  I  Druggists  Syndicate  | 

I  Greater  New  York  >  .  - .  ■. 


Any  rnder  can  bare  a  sample  of 
A.  D.  S.  peredixo  Cream  who 
fills  out  this  coupon  and  encloses 

2c  stamp. 

?  Am.  DruscUU  Syndicate. 
5  213-240  Borden  Awe. 

c  L.  1.  City 

\  Send  roe  sample  of  Peredixo 
c  Cream  for  which  please  find  2c. 
>  stamp. 


Actual  25  Cent  Size 


:  <v\^'\'wvvwwwn 
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CKristmas  Dawn 
Suggestion 


Watck 


May  we  also  suggest  to  tke  many  tkousand  Lelpers  o{  Santa  Claus  tkat  a 
^Valtkam  AVatck  will  excite  m  tke  recipient  a  unique  tkrill  o{  pi  easure  wkick 
will  ke  maJe  good  ky  many  years  ol  accurate  service  and  tke  satisfaction  of 
possessing  tke  kest  of  its  kind. 

Tke  greater  numker  of  watck  kuyers  will  do  well  to  favor  tke  Riverside 
series  of  ^^altkam  W^atckes.  'Tkere  are  styles  at  varying  prices  for  men, 
women  and  youtks.  'Tkey  are  to  ke  kad  at  good  jewelry  stores  generally.  A^e 
will  gladly  send  you  free  on  request  our  Riverside  kooklet. 


Waltk, 


am  Watck  Company,  A^altkam,  lMas8< 
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The  most  cherished  of  all  the  gifts — a 


PREMO 


Give  a  Premo  to  the  one  you  want  to  please  the  most. 
Whether  it  be  a  boy  or  girl,  a  man  or  woman  of  any  age, 
there’s  a  Premo  that  will  assure  a  Merry  Christmas. 

There’s  no  better  time  to  begin  picture-making  than  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  with  its  happy  reunions,  and  a  Premo  is  so  light  and 
compact,  so  wonderfully  simple  to  operate,  that  anyone  who 
gets  a  Premo  can  start  right  in  and  make  good  pictures  of  all 
the  pleasures  of  Christmas  Day  and  of  all  the  days  that  follow. 

Premos  range  in  price  from  (1.50  to  (150.  The  illustrated  Premo  catalogue 
can  be  had  at  all  dealers’,  or  will  be  mailed  to  you  direct  on  request. 

Roche^er  Optical  Division,  Ea^man  Kodak  Company 

Roche^er,  New  York 
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NATCO  HOLLOW-TILE 

The  vast  number  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  buildings  is 
no  more  notable  than  the  diyersified  character  of  the 
structures  which  are  now  effective  opponents  to  fire  and 
other  elements,  because  of  Natco  construction. 

Houses,  factories,  offices,  buildings  of  all  sizes  and  types  are  each  y^r  enter¬ 
ing  more  and  more  into  the  fire-safe  class  —  the  Natco  Hollow  Tile  class. 
Evidence  of  its  popularity  is  plentiful  in  suburb  and  country  as  well  as  city. 

There  can  be  only  one  conclusion.  The  use  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  in  walls, 
partitions,  floors  and  roofs  does  provide  the  safety  from  fire  which  should  be 
uppermost  in  your  mind  in  making  any  building  plans.  In  its  exemption  from 
deterioration  and  its  insulation  against  weather  extremes,  Natco  further 
dominates  the  entire  field  of  building  materials  —  advantages  that  outweigh 
many  times  over  the  slight  increase  in  original  outlay  because  of  its  use. 

Be  sure  itul  stl  the  Hollow  TOe  Blocks  that  go  into 
any  building  of  youri  bear  the  trade-mark  **  Natco” 
and  then  you  can  be  sure  that  the  building  will  be 
all  that  you  expect— safe  from  6re,  safe  from  weather, 
■afe  from  time. 

Before  defining  your  building  plans,  send  for 
our  64-page  handbook,  “Fireproof  Houses,” 
fully  describing.with  illustrations. every  detail 
and  phase  of  Natco  construction.  Contains 
80  photographs  of  Natco  buildings.  Mailed 
anywhere  for  20  cents  to  cover  postage. 

Write  for  it  today 

NATIONAL- HRE  PRCJDFING 
-COMPANY- 


The  advertisements  in  Everj-body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


The  Prince  of  Elntertainers 

The  Brunswick  “Baby  Grand”  is  a  royal  entertainer. 

To  the  young  folks,  eager  for  innocent  fun,  it  offers  supreme  attractions 
And  no  one  has  ever  yet  outgrown  his  love  for  this  grand  old  game.  Its  gifts  of 
health,  recreation,  exercise,  amusement,  good  fellowship,  are  now  available  to  all. 

A  Year  to  Pay  for  a  Lifetime’s  Play 

We  offer  any  size  or  style  of  Brunswick  Home  Billiard  Tables  on  small 
monthly  payments,  extending  over  a  year.  It  entertains  you  for  a  lifetime. 

The  Brunswick  “Baby  Grand  ’ 

Home  Billiard  or  Pocket-Billiard  Table 

The  “Baby  Grand”  is  made,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the  famous  House  of 
Brunswick,  whose  Regulation  T&bles  have  for  sixty-five  years  maintained  their 
pre-eminent  place. 

The  “Baby  Grand”  is  made  of  solid  Mahogany,  attractively  inlaid.  Has 
Slate  Bed,  Monarch  Cushions,  accurate  angles  and  the  same  scientific  playing 
qualities  as  our  Regulation  Tables. 

Cue  Rack  and  Accessory  Drawer  holds  complete  Playing  Outfit.  Sizes, 
3x6,  3>^x7  and  4x8.  We  also  build  “Convertible”  Billiard  Tables,  which  can 
be  transformed  into  Dining  Tables,  Library  Tables  or  Davenports. 

Complete  Playing  Outfit  Free 

Outfit,  including  Cues,  Balls,  Bridge,  Rack,  Markers,  Chalk,  Cover,  Book 
“How  to  Play,”  etc.,  etc.,  all  free  with  any  size  or  style  of  table  you  buy. 

L^nnstmas  is  Looming  i  the  brunswick-balke-collender  co.  i 

*  1  ^  ^  n  1  =  Dept.  L.  N..  623-633  S.  Wabash  Are..  Chicago.  | 

rOr  r  rcc  DOOK  I  Please  send  me  the  free  color-illustrated  book,  | 

I  “Billiards— The  Home  Magnet”  | 


The  “Baby  Grand”  is  the  finest  Christmas 
gift  for  man  or  bov.  Write  for  beautiful  book, 
“Billiards — The  Home  Magnet,”  giving  color- 
illustrations  and  complete  information  regard¬ 
ing  our  entire  fine  of  Home  Billiard  T^les, 
Factory  Prices,  Easy  Terms,  etc.  Send  for  it 
on  the  convenient  coupon,  or  drop  us  a  postal. 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO. 

DepL  L.  N.,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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The  Kodak 
Gift  Case 

A  quality  and 
richness  that  will 
appeal  to  the 
most  fastidious. 

Containing: 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat 
lens.  Hand  Carrying  Case,  of  imported 
satin  finish  leather  in  a  shade  of  soft  brown 
that  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  deep 
blue  of  the  silk  lined  container. 

It  solves  that  Christmas  Problem. 

Fifteen  Dollars  at  your  Kodak  Dealers. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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A  Treasure  Among  Gifts 

j  i  Within  your  family,  Waterman’s  Ideals  are  gift  obligations  not 

i’  to  be  overlooked.  From  one  to  another  among  friends  they  are  SnlSafUT 
-  given  with  confidence  and  received  with  pride.  They  provide  ^12^ 

ji  one  of  the  indispensable  tools  of  ever>’day  life,  in  home,  business  S.  &  M  M. 

ifl  1'  study.  Waterman’s  Ideals  today  are  being  sold  and  used  to 

!i  an  even  greater  extent  than  ever  before  in  their  active  history.  $3.00 
^  ■  There  is  only  one  standard  of  quality,  the  very  highest,  and  for 

fel  which  the  Waterman’s  Ideal  imprint  on  pen  and  barrel  is  the  fullest  guar- 

\  1,3  antee.  .\s  gifts  they  are  compact,  dainty,  artistic,  and  altogether  practical, 

“'i/  *  Handsomely  mounted  or  entirely  plain,  in  many  sizes  from  small  to  large 

^  if  capacity;  with  gold  pens  of  ever>’  degree.  Every  hand  and  character 

r*fr«e  Stw  writing  can  be  identically  suited,  or  points  exchanged  until  fitted. 

*•.  12  Shrer  N«.  Avoid  subslitiiles  Booklet  on  Request  In  Attraftive  Xmas  Boxes 

^j2.50  412,  $500 

‘soe'J^  Sold  Everywhere  By  The  Best  Dealers 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  173  Broadway,  New  York 

24  School  St.,  Boston  17  Stockton  St.-  San  Francisco  Kinfrsway,  London 

ns  So.  Clark  St,  Chicago  107  Notre  Dame  St.,  W.,  Montreal  6  Rue  de  Hanovre,  Paris 
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the  composition  of  roofing  may  be  a  dry  sub¬ 
ject  to  look  into — but  that’s  the  safest  way  to 
insure  a  dry  building  ever  afterward. 


Ordinary'  “composition”  or  “secret  process”  roofings  are  variously  made 
— some  of  coal  tar,  some  California  and  Texas  “asphalts”  (so  called),  and  some 
of  stearin  pitch.  These  are  manufactured  products.  They  lack  uniformity, 
and  are  utterly  devoid  of  lasting  natural  oils  to  prevent  their  cracking. 

Genasco  Roofing  is  made  of  the  natural  product  of  Trinidad  Lake,  which 
wells  up  from  the  heart  of  Nature  full  of  storm-defying,  weather-resisting,  last¬ 
ing  oils  which  only  Nature  can  produce. 

This  is  the  real  and  vital  inside  difference,  even  though  the  surface  of 
roofings  may  look  alike.  * 

Be  on  the  safe  side — insist  on  Genasco,  the  roofing  with  the  hemisphere 
trademark. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Smooth  or  mineral  surface — several  weights.  Guaranteed.  Every  roll  of  Genasro 
smooth  surface  roofing  contains  the  patented  Kant-Leak  Kleet,  which  waterproofs  seams  without  cement,  and  prevents  nail- 
leaks.  Write  us  for  sample  of  Genasco,  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book,  free. 


V 


'J^ 
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EMPIRE  No.  m 

h»ur  and  half-^kwr 
stfikt  m*vtm»nU  4-in(h  til* 
v*r*d,  tirtular  ^nishtd  dial, 
Nrw-styU  flat  Up,  BtvtUd 
platt  glast  all  sides.  Height 
JO  inches. 
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City  Hall 
New 'V^nrk. 
Kas  & 
iSetiKTKomaa 
Clock. 
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Clock  whose  correctness 
is  never  questioned 


SETH  THOMAS  Clocks  are  friendly, 
reliable  counselors  that  mark  the  passing 
hours  with  unwavering  precision.  For  gen¬ 
erations  their  accuracy  has  been  the  incentive 
to  promptness  of  innumerable  thousands. 
Their  perfect  adjustment,  masterly  mechan¬ 
ism  and  true  balance  have  gained  for 


Clochs 


a  reputation  for  correct  timekeeping  that  is 
never  questioned.  They  are  made  to  give 
lifelong  service  and  never-ending  satisfaction. 


Sold  by  all  leading  dealers. 


SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK  COMPANY 
15  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 


For  a  Century 
the  National  Timekeeper 


For  a  birthday  remembrance  or  a  holiday 
gift  Seth  Thomas  Clocks  offer  unlimited 
selection.  There’s  a  style,  pattern  and  de¬ 
sign  to  suit  every  taste.  There’s  a  model 
for  every  purpose.  .. 


Seth  Thomas 
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For  Christmas 


Humidor  Glaiss 
jars,  at  all  dealers, 
$1.00  (or  large 
size  and  30c  for 
small  size. 

In  tins,  5c  and 
10c. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


Fastidious  Smokers  Have  Praised 

Lucky  Strike  for  Half  a  Century 

IT  is  the  ideal  pipe  tobacco — mild,  aromatic,  of- 
^  fragrant  flavor.  A  product  of  the  rich  old 
Kentucky  soil,  the  famous  “Blue  Grass”  land, 
fed  by  pure  streams  and  smiled  upon  by  the 
golden  Kentucky  sun.  The  sweet  Burley  leaf 
horn  which  LUCKY  STRIKE  is  made  has 
caught  ,  and  imprisoned  the  golden  richness  of 
the  “  Blue  Grass  ”  sunshine — it  is  Kentucky’s 
richest,  most  pleasant  tobacco. 

In  its  new  form — the  clever  and  convenient  Roll  Cut 
— men  have  been  quick  to  note  its  advantages.  It  is 
easy  to  handle,  smokes  freely  and  uniformly  and 
brings  out  the  rare  LUCKY  STRIKE  flavor 
thoroughly,  whether  in  the  pipe  or  the 
fragrant,  hand-rolled  cigarette.  U 
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IVER  JOHNSON 


IVER  J0HNS0N''M‘*‘”|H|||||| 

is  not  merely  the  name  of  a  man  SfMIS 
— It  stands  for  a  mechanical  ideal 


Tlic  Iver  Johnson  Bicycle,  even  when  good 
bicycles  were  the  rule,  was  a  leader;  today  it 
stands  alone.  It  is  without  fault  —  the  finest 
type  of  bicycle  that  has  ever  been  produced  and 
possibly  the  best  that  ever  will  be  produced. 

The  Iver  Johnson  Motorcycle  must  be  under¬ 
stood  in  mechanical  detail  before  you  can  com¬ 
pare  it  to  others.  But  it’s  a 
machine  you  ought  to  know 
*11  about  before  you  make  a 


selection.  In  the  motor  alone  there  are  over 
thirty  advanced  ideas  which  have  won  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  engineers. 

And  now  about  our  book:  It  contains  70 
pages  of  interesting  facts  about  our  revolvers, 
shotguns,  bicycles  and  motorcycles.  Tells  how 
they  are  made  and  why  they  are  so  good.  It  is 
bound  in  stiff  board  covers,  in  conventional 
library  form,  and  is  profusely  illustrated.  It  is 
free  to  those  who  are  interested. 


IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  *  CYCLE  WORKS 

'L®k«rt  Co..  717  .M„k«st  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Tills  ideal  can  be  expressed  simply.  The  name ‘Tver 
Johnson”  goes  only  on  mechanisms  of  absolutely  sound 
design.  It  goes  only  on  articles  made  of  the  very  finest 
grades  of  steel.  And,  above  all,  the  name  stands  for  a 
wonderful  quality  of  machine  work  and  steel  tempering. 
The  Iver  Johnson  Revolver,  because  of  its  quality  and 
regardless  of  its  comparatively  low  price,  has  become  the 
i  standard  side-arm  of  the  world.  A  revolver  cannot  be 
*  made  that  is  more  accurate  or  more  dependable.  And 
it  is  the  only  revolver  that  is  rendered  positively  safe 
against  accidental  discharge  by  the  world-famous 
“Hammer  the  Hammer"  safety  device. 
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If  yoo  cannot  buy  Red  CfOH  Seali  in  your  town,  write  to  Red  Cioa  Seal  Headquarters,  715  Union  Trust  Buildin*. 
Washinyton,  D.  C.,  for  at  many  at  yon  with  at  Ic.  each. 


10,000  “Good  Nights’*— 30  Free 


YOU  can  help 

SYou.  CAN  help 
You  can  HELP 

to  flight  Hiberculosis 


>  figh 
with  the  Red  Cioss  Seal 


A.  C.  A.  TlckiiK. 

4$  Ibt.  •  -  $1S.H 

Satin  Finish  Tick- 
inr.  '45  Ibt.  IC.SO 

Mercerized  Art 
Tsrillt.  4$  Ibt.  •  1S.M 
Special  Hotel  Style. 

SO  Ibt  ...  23.00 
ExtraThick  FretKh 
Edre.  60  Ibt.  30.00 


Eapreu  pr^id.  Mai- 
irettet  in  two  parts.  SOc 
extra.  Smaller  sizes  cost 
tl  lest  each  size. 


Do  your  share  now ! 


'^HE  fight  against  tuberculosis  is  as  much  DUT  Red  Cross  Seals  on  everything  you 
your  fight  as  it  is  your  neighbors.  -Do  mail  and  everything  you  wrap  up — either 
your  share  to  care  for  those  suffering  from  at  home  or  in  your  business, 
consumption  now — and  help  to  prevent  its  D  UY  Red  Cross  Seals  to-day.  Use 
spread  and  finally  wipe  out  this  dread  disease. 


them  every  day. 


10,000  “Good  Nights”  are  what  an  Ostermoor  offers  you.  10,000  cheerful  “Good  Nights,”  for  you 
know  you’ll  have  comfort-giving,  nerve-resting  sleep.  Most  any  mattress  is  good  for  a  few  weeks— 


Ostermoor  is  good  for  a  lifetime. 
The  Ostermoor  book,  which  we 
send  for  a  postal,  gives  hundreds 
of  similar  proofs  of  long,  satis¬ 
factory  service — you  don’t ga/wAiJf 
when  you  buy  an  Ostermoor. 

Free  Book  and  Samples 

Send  a  postal,  and  this  144- 
page  Book  and  Samples  will 
reach  you  promptly. 


36S  “Good  Nights”  for  30  years  —  we  liave  letters  to  prove  it. 


OStERNOOK 

MATTRESS  $|  C 

••Bmh-NotStmfM" 

Our  Trade  Mark  is  Your  Guarantee 


A  handsome.  lull-size  Ostermoor 
mattress.  4  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  6  ft.  3  in. 
Ions,  elegantly  finished,  will  be  tent 
to  you,  express  prepaid,  same  day 
we  got  your  check  or  money  order. 
Your  money  will  be  returned  without 
question  if  you  arc  dissatisfied  at  end 
of  30  days.  Mattresses  packed  in 
leatherette  paper  and  burlap,  fully 
protected. 


Mattrnni  Fall  Daabk 
MSitt 


OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  107  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 

Canadian  Agency  I  Alaska  Featber  A  Down  Cat.  Lidn  Mootieal 
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Whatever  the  Weather  Your  Feet  Can  Always  Be  Dry 


A  thorough  application  of  Dri-Foot  once  in  a  while 
will  make  your  shoes  proof  against  rain,  snow  and  slush. 
You  don’t  need  rubbers  when  your  shoes  are  Dri-Footed. 

DRI-FXKT 

Waterproofinif  for  Shoes 

soaks  into  the  leather,  keeping  it  pliable  as  when  new,  making  shoes 
wear  much  longer. 

Dri-Footed  shoes  are  never  greasy  nor  sticky; 
are  not  changed  in  appearance;  can  be  polished 
easily.  Good  for  black  or  tan.  Get  a  can  of 
Dri-Foot  today. 

2S  cents  Full  Size  Can 

in  Canada,  3S  cents 

Enough  to  keep  your  shoes  waterproof  for  a  whole  season 

FITZ  CHEMICAL  CO.,  342  Broad  Streot,  Phillipslmt,  N.  J. 

,  --- ,  -  - 


b’t  Easy  to  Apply  Dri-Foot 
)iit  pour  some  on  your  shoes, 
spread  evenly  with  a  dauber, 
allow  to  dry  over  night  and  rub 
ofi  the  surplus  in  the  morning. 


ives 
TakeilLtict 


Stiver  Space 
Floor  Space 


That's  a  good  thing  to  bear  in  mind  when  buying  new  filing  equipment. 
Floor  space  costs  money.  ALLSTERL  ofiBce  furniture  saves  it— and 
gives  you  more  filing  space  per  drawer— yHH  sheets  extra  capacity  each. 


nt 


also  protects  records  against  hre,  damp, 

_  ^  rars,  mice,  ansi  and  sneak-  - 

thieve*.  Has  a  durability  which  only  the  finest  steel  can  ha^. 

Beantifnlly  finished  in  oak,  mahogany  or  olive  green,  we  are  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  standard  steel  office  equipment  in  the 
country.  A  complete  line  always  ready  for  your  every  filing  ne^. 

All  describe  in  our  finely«coiored  catalog,  sent  free  with  the 
name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  Write  for  it. 

The  General  Fireprsstfing  CeapssT*  2S5L*caB  Avsnac.  Tsogstown.  OUo 
BRANCHES:  New  York  and  Chicago  Agencies  Everywhere  (5) 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Baths,  and  when  assisted 
by  Cuticura  Ointment  they 
mean  skin  health  in  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  freedom, 
in  the  majority  of  cases, 
from  skin  and  scalp  affec¬ 
tions  in  after  life.  Once 
used  always  used  because 
these  gentle  emollients  give 
comfort  and  satisfaction 
every  moment  of  their  use. 

Cutlcurm  Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment  are  sold 
mrougbout  tbe  world.  Send  poet-card  to  neareet 
depot  for  tree  sample  of  each  with  32-pBae  book: 
Newbery,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq.,  London;  R.  Towns 
ft  Co.,  Sydney,  N.S.  W.;  Lennon.  Ltd.,  Cape  Town; 
Muller,  Maclean  ft  Co.,  Calcutta  and  Bombay: 
Potter  Drug  and  Cbem.  Carp.,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 

s^Men  who  shave  and  shampoo  with  Cuticura 
Soap  will  find  It  best  tor  skin  and  scalp. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


The  Only  16  Gauge 
Hammerless  Repeater-— 

Now  ready— is  like  our  famous 
12  gauge  gun  illustrated  here¬ 
with,  but  built  smaller,  neater, 
trimmer  throughout.  A  gun 
of  beautiful  proportions,  su¬ 
perbly  balanced. 

For  snipe,  quail,  partridge,  wood¬ 
cock.  squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.,  it 
has  the  penetration  and  power  of  ' 
a  1 2  gauge  without  the  weight. 

It  handles  faster,  with  greater  J 
precision,  in  all  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  (orms  of  bird  shooting; 
it  weighs  only  6^  lbs.  _ 


Grade  "A” 


12  Ga..  $22.60 
16  Ga., $24. 50 


12  and  ISGange 

Hammerless 

Repeating 

Shotguns 


They  have  Solid  Top— a 
thick  steel  wall  of  protection 
that  also  keeps  out  rain, 
snow,  dirt,  leaves,  twigs  and 
sand.  Side  Ejection  Caway 
from  your  face  and  eyes). 
Matted  Barrel— a  great  coo- 
I  venience  in  quick  sighting— 

f  costs  extra  on  any  other 

standard  grade  pump  gun, 
Press-Button  Camidge  Ra- 
laasa— to  remove  loaded  cartridges 
quickly  from  magarine.  Double 
Extracton  —  they  pull  any  shell. 
Six  quick  ahota.  Take-Down 
Feature — for  convenient  carrying 
and  cleaning.  Trigger  and  Ham* 
mer  Safety— adoubleguardagsinst 
accidental  firing.  Solid  Steel 
Breech  —  the  receiver  absolutely 
solid  steel  at  rear  as  well  as  on  top. 
You  will  like  to  shoot  this  hand- 
aomest.best  designed  .most  efficient 
pump  gun— it's  the  safest  breech, 
loading  gun  built 

Sent/  3cpotlaae  for  128  page 
catalog  of  all  Marlin  repeating 
rifieManatholguns.  DoUnowI 

7Xe2^iat/in  firearms  Co.. 

12  Willow  Street  New  Haven.  Cigg, 


Christmas 

Greetings 

Let  a  box  of  carry  your 
holiday  greetings  to  each  of 
your  friends.  It  is  as  full  of  the 
Christinas  spirit  as  the  holly 
and  mistletoe,  and  its  mes¬ 
sage  is  universally  understood 
and  appreciated. 


^URenlloii  Freres 
j^rs 

It  will  help  you  in  the 
selection  of  your  Christmas 
furs  if  you  have  at  hand  our 
this  year’s  book  rr—— ^  H 
of  Fur  Fashions,  |  gL  1 1 
’’Furs  for  1 91 3.” 

We  will  send  it 
to  you  with  our  [ 
compliments  lTCZtJ 
and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  dealer  who  can  show 
you  the  furs.  Address 
Dept.  G. 

The  Revillon  label  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  of  genuineness, 
correct  style 
and  skilful 
workmanship. 


Bonbons^  Chocolates  | 

Special  Christmas  Baskets  ?i 

Plain  or  trimmed,  imported  or  domestic,  any  ■ 

size.  V 

Assorted  Chocolates  ^ 

The  supreme  pound  package  —  an  ideal  gift 
box. 

Beverly  Chocolates  J 

With  the  slightly  less-sweet  flavor.  J| 

Assorted  Nut  Chocolates  * 

Specially  selected,  whole  nut  meats,  dipped  L 

in  chocolate.  V 

Sold  by  sales  agen  ts  Grading  druggists  • 

everywhere)  in  United  Stales  and  Canada.  If  4 

there  should  be  no  sales  agent  near  you,  please  I 

write  us.  1 

64  Irving  Place,  New  York  \ 

FRANK  DeK.  HUYLER,  Pres.  U 

Ask  for  ■cASfSfl  Cocoa  and  ■ 

Baking  Chocolate  at  your  grocer’s  " 


\eviUon  Freres 


London 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Docs  "Your  Heater 
Run  "Ybir - 


Or  Do\ou  Run 
Your  Heater? 
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Write  for  UitniMn 
••  joueneTenlieat  #_How  to  Solve  Ye« 

Mhfl 

^  CONTROLLER  you  |[1 

t.  Xname  of  the  dealer  at  I 
vEi-u  #  whose  place  you  can  see  §4i 
the  |EWELL  in  actual 
I'not^  operation. 

fdV  Jewell  Heat  Controllers  are  ng 

-L# attractive,  an  ornament  to  any  iull 
'm  room,  come  complete,  ready  to  set 
#  np— may  tie  applied  to  any  system 
rot  hoatlac— and  fuarantera  to  five  Kiav' 
efflclentservtoe, Wrltetorpartlculara 

JEWEU  MANOFACTUIUNG  CO,.  ^ 
26Grtsa  Street  Aehem,  N.  T. 


The  new  three-quarter  length  B 
insures  a  covering  for  the  knee,  « 
with  no  doubling  up  under  the  1 
sock.  Made  in  ail  styles.  ' 

Send  for  Booklet 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO. 

9  'Waihinaton  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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n'#  .  I  )  HINK  of  the  splendid  useful- 
i  ness  of  Globe-Wernicke 

Bookcases,  the  sectional  con¬ 
struction  of  which  permits 
them  to  be  added  to  as  books  and  space 
demand!  Think  of  the  exquisite  work¬ 
manship,  the  quality  of  materials,  the  artistry 
of  line,  the  beauty  of  finish !  Then  think 
that  the  price  per  section  is  no  more  than  a 
good  gift  book,  and  you  realize  the  ideal 
Ch'ristmas  gift  is  a  Globe-Wernicke  sectional 
Bookcase. 

The  invitation  displayed  here  means  that 
Globe-Wernicke  Dealers  all  over  the  country 
will  hold  a  Globe-Wernicke  Bookcase  Event 
of  surpassing  interest  to  all  homelovers.  Be 
sure  and  attend.  If  you  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  Globe-Wernicke  agent  near 
you,  write  to  us,  and  in  addition  to  furnish¬ 
ing  you  with  the  name,  we  will  also  send 
our  catalog  No.  7,  showing  Sectional  Book¬ 
cases  in  many  beautiful  styles. 


wo.  Cincinnati 

Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Bookcases,  Filing  Cabinets,  Stationers’  Goods. 

1600  local  dealers  handle  the  Globe-Wernicke  line.  Where  not  represented  we  ship  freight  prepaid. 

Branch  Stores:  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Washington 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


\V  e  have  been  making  it  for  twenty-six  years 
— real  country  sausage  of  the  kind  that  was 
plentiful  years  ago ;  using  only  choice  young 
pig  pork  and  home-ground  spices.  Your 
grocer  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  you.  If 
he  isn’t,  or  even  if  he  is,  write  to  us. 

Where  necessary,  we  can  ship  direct  by  express 
to  individuals  whose  grocers  don’t  sell  our  genuine 
farm  products. 

MILO  C.  JONES,  Jones  Dairy  Farm 

Box  601  Fort  Atkinson.  Wiicon^^r 

We  cordisily  intite  yon  to  risit  Port  Atkinson  and  tee  for  youndf 
the  Jones  Dairy  Farm. 


Have  you  met  Miss 


Tn<it  Wk  R«f.  C.S.  Pu.  Ofi. 

Then  let  us  introduce 
you.  She  is  the  dainti* 
est,  prett^,  sweetest, 
moat  ddicsous  htdeUdy 
you  ever  laid  your  eyes 
on.  She  is  the  dsndlesl 
box  cl  chocolates  that 
ever  thrilled  a  candy  lover's  palate. 

Vera  Sweet  is  the  greatest  ‘'friend**  maker  in  dte 
world.  Her  winning  ways  and  her  charmmg  style  make 
her  arrival  a  looked  for  treat  long  remembered. 

Vera  Sweet 

They  ut  wonderful  chocoUte*  with  wrpriang  cenien — 
Every  piece  an  idea — a  bd-hit  of  goodneM  and  lovelineat. 

A>k  your  confectiooei  to  introduce  you  to  Vera  Sweet 
— ;lf  he  doent't  know  her  j/d — rend  $1  (ora  large  box  a( 
this  delicious  candy. 

Vera  Sweet  is  so  delicious  that  giik  rave  about  her. 
Why  not  let  ns  parcel  pad  several  packages  iar  yan  as 
ChristBU  prsstpts?  We'O  enclose  a  hancaoine  eii^ved 
card  saying  that  Vera  Sweet  is  tent  with  your  complmtenlt. 
Write  us  today  for  "The  Sweetest  Story  Ever  Told." 

A.  M.  RAMER  CO.,  Winona,  Minn. 
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DoUars  and 


family  doctor  put  this  baby  on  "Eskay’s 
Food"  when  he  was  but  10  days  old. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Jas.  H.  Bush,  Schenectady, 
writes:  "  ' Etkay’s’  agreed  with  little  Richard 
perfectly.  He  it  thoroughly  healthy,  weighs 
34  Ibt.  at  14  months,  and  hat  nearly  alt 
his  teeth.  ” 

Write  for  TEN  FEEDINGS  FREE 
Smith,  Kline  Sl  French  Co.,  4J4  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 


and  Fashions  ^ill  be 

worth  many  dollars  to  you  as  a 
standard  for  comparing  fur  vih 
ues.  You  may  have  this  book, 
w^iich  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars 
to  produce,  by  sending  Sc  to  cover 
posUM.  SimplyaskforAlbrecht's 
"Fur  Facts  and  FashionsNo,28.” 

To  acquaint  you  with  Albrecht  values.  C  J  O  AA 
we  illustrate  Albrecht  Model  2S  aud 
Winona  Mufi,  Blended  Muskrat  ....  — 

Furs  shipped  prepaid  on  cash  orders.  You  take  no  risk. 
If  not  satisfactory,  your  money,  less  shipping  charges, 
promMly  refunded. 

To  be  consistent  with  the  AlDrecht  principle  of  telling  the 
truth  about  furs,  it  is  imperative  that  we  constantly  improve 
the  standard  of 

Albrecht  Furs 


For  this  reason,  the  above  trade  mark  in  your  furs  assures 
you  the  agreeable  satisfaction  of  know  iog  that  your  furs  are 
correct  and  your  friends  will  know  that  you  buy  the  best. 
Few  58  years  it  has  been  a  guaranty  of  genuineness. 

J'eur  NKreanriU  Afcacy  will  tetl  yo«  s^four  r*$puHmUttty 

E.  Albrecht  &  Son 

Sixdt  and  Minnesota  Sts.,  Sta.  S,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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MELVILLE 
CLARK  J 


Player  Piano 

Quality — Quality  —  Quality 


it's  what  Apollo  salesmen  talk — that's  what  the  instrument 
2rs — that's  what  the  purchaser  get^.  The  man  who  buys  on 

ilone  doesn’t  want  the  Apollo.  Folks  who  are  looking  for  the  highest  quality 
ible  in  music  won’t  have  anything  else. 

■  You  never  even  heard  of  a  pianist  who  couldn’t  accent  or 

omit  the  melody,  yet  the  Apollo  is  the  only  player  piano  that 
accents  the  melody  or  any  single  note  of  it  or  omits  it  altogether 
playing  only  the  accompaniment.  The  Apollo  plays  by  a  direct 
down  touch  on  the  piano  key— just  like  a  human  being.  No  other 
player  piano  does  this.  These  are  but  two  of  the  six  great 
features  which  make  the  Solo-Apollo  the  musical  marvel 
of  the  age. 

And  now.  In  addition  to  tK#  regular  Apollot,  wa  offer  the  Apollo 
Automalio  which  doee  by  itself  all  that  the  Snest  pianiet  ia 
the  world  can  do  manaatly!  We  will  be  glad  to  prove  our 
atatementa  if  you  will  give  ua  the  opportunity. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OmCESt  403  FINE  ARTS  BLDG.;  CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK  SHOW  ROOMS:  33rd  STREET  Sr  FIFTH  AVENUE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOW  ROOMS:  233  POST  STREET 


3  Th€»»  2  Cs 
BooktGratU 

Write  for  them! 
y  They  tell  the  j 
\,  whole  atory!  ^ 
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Burro wes  Tat4et 
in  he  mounted  on 


PLAY  BILLIARDS 

AT  HOME 

THE  COST  IS  TRIFLING 


ROOM  NEEDED 


Keep  this  helpful  servant  where 
you  can  put  yovu:  hand  right  on  it. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  S-in-Ona 
lessens  labor.  A  little  on  a  cheese  cloth(after 
it  has  thoroughly  permeated  the  cloth)  makes 
a  perfect  “dustless  duster.”  A  few  drops  on 
a  cloth  wrung  out  in  cold  water  is  an  ideal 
cleaner  and  polisher  for  furniture.  As  a  lubricant,  no^- 
ins  eacela  3-in-One  because  it  goes  at  once  to  the  frictioo 
spot,  and  wears  long  without  gumming;  never  dries  out 

3>in*One  oil 

prevents  nist  and  tamUh.  Bath  room  fixtures, 
and  ranses,  metal  fixtures  indoors  and  out,  are  k*at  bridfat 
and  usable  by  S-in-One. 

S’tn*Oneis  sold  in  drutf  stores,  general  stores.  haHawra, 
grocery  and  houseturnishing  stores:  1  oz.  size  lw>.*  ^os. 

25c:8os.(V^pt.)50c.  Also  in  Handy  Od  Cans. 
V/i  os.  2^.  ft  your  dealer  hasn’t  these 
we  will  send  one  by  parcel  post,  mil  of  gm 
i|H  H  ■  3-in-One  for  30c.  A  Library  SUp  Wn 

iK  W  tor  a  generous  free  sample 

1 1  riVfcifci  the  3-in-^e  Dictionary. 

THUE-n-ONE  oaco.  SZCTH.  N*7..M.r. 


I 
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Samuel  Ward  Manufacturing  Co. 

299-303  Atlaintic  Ave.  Boston,  Maas. 


Will  help  you  to  keep  a  record  of  home  eventa, 
achool,  travel,  anniveraaries,  the  weather 
crops,  business  engagements,  etc. 

Each  A  LINE  A  DAY  BOOK  haa  room  for  four 
lines  a  day  and,  as  shown  above,  the  records 
are  comparative  for  five  years,  each  year  undtr 
the  previous  year.  It  will  be  of  great  value  and 
much  interest  in  after  years.  Write  for  Catalog 
No.  2.  Twenty-eight  styles.  60  cents  to  gSJO. 
Three  of  the  popular  styles  are 

No.  100,  beaotifoUy  boud  in  Red  Art  Clotb  $1.00 
No.  103,  fcnninc  Icatbcr,  black  teal  grain  $liO 
No.  109,  gennine  Icatbcr,  long  grain  (green)  $2.00 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  send  you  WARD'S  A  LINE 
A  DAY  BOOK  upon  receipt  of  price. 


DELICATE  CHItDREN 
respond  quickly  to  the  strengthening  and 
body-building  virtues  of  Vinol  because  it 
contains  in -delicious  combination  two 
famous  tonics — the  medicinal  elements 
of  the  finest  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  peptonate 
of  iron  —  but  no  oil.  Children  love  it  —  It 
restores  appetite  and  creates  strength. 
Its  superiority  as  a  tonic  reconstructor 
in  all  weak,  run-down  conditions  and  for 
chronic  coughs,  colds,  and  bronchitis  is 
guaranteed  by  over  5000  druggists. 

For  sale  by  one  druggist  in  a  place. 
Look  for  the  Vinol  store  where  you  live 

Trial  sample  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
2-cent  stamp. 

Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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in&  jiaiionai 
joy  smok^-  - 


The  others  are  going  to  give  him  neckties 
and  slippers  handkerchiefs  and  what  not. 
If  you  are  stumped  and  just  don’t  knojv  what  to 
get,  take  this  little  tip  from  Santa  Claus — just  you 
slip  around  to  any  tobacco  shop  and  tell  the 
*■  man  you  waJDit  a,  one-pound  glass  humidor  full  of 
Prince  Albert.  He  will  fix  you  up  a  spanking 
-  fine  Christmas  package  and  you  can  slip  it  on  the 
-  mantel  for  Him.  Maybe  you  don’t  know  what  a 
crackerjack  Christmas  present  P.  A.  makes,  but 
take  it  from  your  Uncle  Nicholas — that  father, 
husband,  brother  or  sweetheart  of  yours  will 
make  a  mental  note  that  “there’s  one  woman 
who  xinderstands  a  man.’’  The  pungent,  spicy 
aroma  of  P.  A.  adds  to  the  Christmasy  smell  of  the 
house.  He  will  be  glad  you  chose  P.  A.,  because 
he  knows  he  can  smoke  all  he  wants  during 
his  holiday  without  a  burned  tongue  or  parched 
throat.  Prince  Albert  can’t  bite  anyone’s  tongue. 
Our  patented  process  removes  the  bite.  Buy 
that  package  now  while  the  stores  have  plenty. 

P.  A.  ia  alao  sold  in  tOc  tidy  red  tins;  Sc  toppy  red 
bags  and  in  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humidors. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Win»ton-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Give  Him  or  Her  a  Karpen  Christm2is  Chair 


Useful  gifts  are  most  appreciated,  and  nothing  you 
could  select  will  contribute  more  in  comfort  tium  a 
big  easy  chair  for  the  fireside,  which  is  a  daily  luxury 
in  the  hours  of  leisure  and  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
donor.  Nochaireverequalled 
in  luxurious,  rest-giving  qual- 
ity  those  made  with  the  new 
I^rpenesque  Upholstering  M. 

which  we  have  adopted  for 

many  of  our  better  pieces.  KMUfjmpitXtJ 
When  you  give  a  Kiupen  A 

Chair  you  are  sure  the  gift  is  •* 

the  very  best  you  can  buy. 

Karpen  Furniture  is  the  standard  of  quality  in  ma¬ 
terials,  construction  and  design-  All 
of  the  thousands  of  different  pieces 
are  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or 
money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 


Karpen  ^ 

Guampte^.Vpholstereo 


iTfai-pci) 

UpKolslvri 

fMrivilMre 


Karpen  Furniture  is  so  good  that  we  want  you  to 
know  who  makes  it,  hence  we  put  our  trade-mark  on 
each  piece. 

When  shopping,  insist  on  being  shown  funuture 
bearing  this  trade-mark  and 
refuse  substitutes  claimed  to 
^  be  “  just  as  good  as  Karpen 

Furniture.” 

Vohols'^rBU  Write  for  our  Free  Book4 
— containing  many  p^es 
^  showing  how  good  furniture 

is  made.  Hundreds  of  photo- 
*  graphic  reproductions  of 

actual  pieces  suitable  for  any  room  in  any  home, 
priced  within  the  means  of  the  average  family. 

When  writing,  specify  Book  4,  mention  this  mag¬ 
azine  and  ask  for  the  name  of  the  Karpen  Dealer  in 
your  locality. 


S.  KsrpCD  &  Bros.  Karpea  Bldg.,  Chicago  Karpea  Bldg.,  New  York  20  Sndbnry  St,  Bostsa 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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A  Perfected 

Picture  Machine 

for  Home  Entertainment 

The  foremost  lens  makers  of  America  have 
solved  the  problem  of  satisfactorily  project¬ 
ing  enlarged  pictures  from  the  pictures  them- 
selves  as  well  as  through  lantern  slides. 


B&usclr'|omb 

HOME  BAIOPTICON 


Sunset  Limited 

DAILY  TO 

California 


Shows  colored  picUires,  photo  prints,  type 
matter  or  solid  objects,  such  as  coins,  minerals, 
etc.,  with  a  clearness  and  brilliancy  heretofore 
impossible  except  with  lantern  slides. 

Shows  Typo  Without  Rovorsins.  With  no  other 
popular  priced  instrument  can  you  iiwoiect  written  or  printed 
matter  without  the  extra  expense  ol  a  reverans  mirror.  You 
will  realize  how  this  increases  the  opportunities  for  pleasure  and 
entertainment. 

Showo  Solid  Obiocto.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
(^ject  holder  is  on  the  floor  of  the  light  chamber  rather  than  cm 
the  wall  as  in  other  home  instruments*  it  is  possible  to  show  scJid 
obiects.  The  works  of  vour  watch,  pieces  of  iewdry,  botani> 
cal  specimetp  are  all  subiects  poesi^e  to  protect  readily  in  the 
Home  Balopticon  only. 

Sctontific  Illumination.  The  fact  that  the  Home 
Dalopdcon  is  eauipped  with  one  of  the  famous  B  6c  L  achro^ 
matic  lenses  and  that  years  of  laboratory  experimrat  are  behind 
its  woiKlorful  system  of  illuminaticm  and  reflection,  accounts 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  superior  clearness  and  brilliancy  of 
its  pictures. 

Another  advantage  is  that  each  outfit  includes  two  adjustable 
picture  holden  and  an  aluminum  coated  wall  screen  which  makes 
the  image  many  times  more  brilliant  than  can  the  ordinary  sheet. 

That  this  is  the  best  of  all  home  picture  machines  wifl  be 
apparent  if  you  compare  demonstraticms  with  any  other  similar 
projector  at  any  price.  At  (^wtographic  dealers — not  toy  stores. 

For  lantern  elide  ueere  the  Home 
opticon  can  be  supplied  in  a  model  combining 
lantern  slides  with  opaque  pictures^  giv¬ 
ing  instant  interchange  between  the  two. 

»  “Fun— and  Better”  Free 

A  book  about  the  pos.ibilitie<  of 
original  home  entertainment  with  the 
Home  Balopdcon.  If  you  doubt  that 
this  picture  maclrae  is  to  the  eye  what 
the  talking  machine  is  to  the  ear,  send 
for  this  book  and  read  how  the 
Balopticon  can  be  used  for  pleasure 
and  profit  in  semes  of  difieient  ways. 

Bausch  a  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

BOO  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochastar,  N.V. 


fNO  EXTRA  FAREf 

New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 

lock  ballasted  road-bed,  oil  burning 
jcoinotives,  automatic  electric  block 
ignals — latest  Pullman  equipment, 
Bperior  dining  car  service. 

Southern  Pacific 
Sunset  Route 

**The  Exposition  Line— 1915” 

Sioice  of  water  or  rail  routes  to  New  Orleans. 
Mxurious  steamships  from  New  York  Wed- 
esday  and  Saturday.  Round  trip  tickets  at 
educed  rates;  choice  of  return  routes.  Write 
or  information. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

New  York  City  New  Orleans,  La. 

h).  366  Broadway  Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg. 

Houston,  Texas  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Southern  Pacific  Bldg.  Flood  Bldg. 

Agencies  all  o^-er  the  United  States,  Mexico, 

Cuba  and  Europe 


Note  the  fossihi/ities 
•f  the fl^tt  ohj.ct  holder. 
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CHRISTMAS  ~ 

Make  it  ELECTRICAL 
and  Rave  it  PRACTICAL 


It  is  ever  the  desire  to  find  something  new  to 
give  expression  to  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  With  the 
growing  trend  toward  sane  and  practical  giving  the 
range  of  choice  that  is  crffered  in  electrical  devices 
for  home  comfort  and  home  convenience  appeals 
strongly  to  one  who  would  select  for  a  gift  that  which 
is  attractive  both  for  its  novelty  and  practicability. 

Where  is  the  wife  or  mother  who  would  not 
enthuse  over  a  real  electric  vacuum  cleaner  or  an 
electric  washing  machine?  Think  of  the  lasting 
pleasure  that  would  be  present  in  a  home  equipped 
with  Inter-phones,  which  save  useless  stair-climbing. 

Other  things  which  give  pleasure  and  satis&ction 
much  out  of  proportion  to  their  cost,  and  for  which 
the  cost  for  electric  current  to  operate  is  so  low  that 


American  Bfauif 
Eiectric  Iron 

is.oo 


it  need  scarcely  be  considered,  are  electric  irons, 
coffee  percolators,  chafing  dishes,  bread  toasters  and 
warming  pads.  All  of  these  and  other  electric 
goods  are  to  be  had  in  highest  quality  among  the 


Western  *  Electric 

Aomc  Utilities 


Anything  with  the  Western  Electric  name  carries 
assurance  of  qtiality  and  guarantee  of  worth.  Every 
time  you  use  your  Bell  Telephone  you  hold  in 
your  hand  an  evidence  ofW estem  Electric  efficiency. 
The  same  degree  of  excellence  is  to  be  found  in 
every  other  Western  Electric  article. 

Electrical  dealers  all  over  the  country  sell  our  goods. 
If  you  cannot  find  them  at  the  dealer’s  in  your  town,  write  to 
any  of  our  houses  in  the  cities  listed  below,  and  we  will  send 
literature  on  any  article  in  which  you  are  interested,  and  tell 
you  where  in  your  vicinity  it  can  be  purchased. 


Inkr-phonea 

Compitk 

with 

Maktki 

for 

Iiatalllng 

$15.00 


Eledtic  Warming  PaJ 
$630 

The  mceemor  to  the 
Aof-iaafcr  bag. 


No.  2 

Vacuum  Ckaner 
$9730 


Manafacturen  of  the  7,500,000  “Ball”  Telephones 

InrYffk  CNeago  KmsmCIIi  laiFnMitao  HosM 

MMc  MNwaait  OtlSwiMCIti  OikiMd  Torwto 

PhHaMpMi  nttelarfh  WnMSiollt  losUntilH  WkiSgq 

loslM  OmlaKl  tt.Pnl  Mas  CSgarr 

Dolaaaad  CMmiII  Oasw  Noastoa  taaa«s?r 

tMta  laSanmilt  Omaha  laatOa  Edmoatoa 

taiamah  OLLoah  taltlakaCIti  Portaad  HasOrtaan 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY 
ELECTRICAL  NEED 


No.  I 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

$4730 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Everybody’s  the  Result-Giver  — These  “  Little  Ads  ”  Prove  it 

THAT  PROOF  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

RATE — $3.00  per  line — 3%  cash  discount — 10%  discount 
for  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 


(ann$t  in$tu  ta<h  ClAttijud  Advtrtiur  ptrstnalh^  uv  r^quist  th*  aitutanet  ^  mr  rtad*rs  in  txtludint  fr%m  thtM 
ctiumnt  anjihing  quttti$nahU.  ftrms  cl$$t  abmt  th*  ^ra  das  ^  mtnth  treading  date  tf  publicatien 


REAL  ESTATE  FARM  LANDS 


FLORIDA 

ST.  PETEltSBLRa.  FLA.,  FOR  INFORMATION  and  lltera- 
ture  or  value  to  the  Homeeeeker,  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthrul  climate 
In  the  known  world. 

LAKE  WALES,  POLK  COUNTY,  FLORIDA’S  BEST.  Your 
home  here  means  year-round  Ideal  climate,  hunting,  Ashing,  boating. 
Klch  soil  for  grapefruit,  oranges,  vegeubles:  money-making  crops 
winter  and  summer.  Unspoiled,  elevated,  lake-front  home-sites 
and  farming  tracts  at  low  cash  prices.  Free  booklet,  map.  etc. 
Lake  Wales  Land  Company,  Lake  Wales.  Florida. _ 

FOREIGNERS  “BUNOALOW  COLONY”  Main  &  FUty-Arst 
Sts.,  Jacksonvtl — the  Winter  Coney  Island  of  Florida.  July  nights 
drop  17  degrees  Boating  wind  8  miles  per  hour.  30  ft.  seaport.  Sun- 
8hlneW%.  Tell-the-Truth  Booklet  tree.  Write  Half  Million  Club. 

ST.  AUOUSTINE,  FLORIDA — Ancient,  scenic,  e.vceedingly 
healthful.  Ideal  for  Winter  homes,  vacation,  outdoor  sports.  Op¬ 
portunities  for  spe^ty  farmers,  hotels.  Industries,  capital.  Write 
Chamber  of  Commerce. _ 


STANISLAUS  has  good  soil,  water,  climate  and  mar- 
ssentlals  for  successful  farming.  No  private  corporation 
esslve  water  rates,  you  pay  the  district  of  which  you 
owner  when  locating  with  us.  This  message  tor  you. 
let.  Dept.  "E,”  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade, 


>ge,  Chicago. 


IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  in  Mississippi  is  giv- 
h|  away  a  few  Ave-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  is  that  Ags  be 
■hated.  The  owner  wants  enough  Ags  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
FMoiT.  You  can  secure  Ave  acres  and  an  Interest  In  the  Factory 
Meriting  Eubank  Farms  Company,  Bloch  D,  Pittsburg.  Pa.  They 


TARPON  SPRINGS,  FLA.,  FOR  ACCURATE.  Valuable  In¬ 
formation  address  Florida  Publicity  Bureau,  Box  U,  Most  beauti¬ 
ful,  healthful  gulf  front  in  South,  richest  fruit  country,  trucking,  bunt- 

Ing,  Ashing,  boating,  motoring.  golAng.  Send  tor  literature. _ 

DE  LAND,  FLORIDA.  Healthful,  beautiful,  progressive.  An 
Ideal  winter  resort.  Best  all  year  round  town.  For  full  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Interesting  descriptive  literature  address  Secretary  Business 
League.  De  Land.  Florida. _ 


iB  plant  and  care  lor  your  trees  for  $5  per  month.  ^ 
tmtA  be  Si. 000  per  year.  Some  think  thb  man  Is  crass 
■ny  such  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  hi 

NEW  MEXICO 

IRRIGATION  FARMING  CAN’T  BE  BEAT,  where 


aplrt  in  Irrigation  farmlni 


Ihl’  Aseo^tlon.  Box  67. 


ALFALFA,  CORN  AND  HOG  RAISING  Is  a  money-making 
aWnatlon,  rapidly  making  Southeastern  farmers  rich.  The  South 
HMs  new  "com  belt”  and  the  natural  realm  of  ’’King  Alfalfa.”  Act 

C— land  prices  now  extremely  low,  values  rapidly  advancing, 
lists  and  "Southern  Field”  sent  tree.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA,  an  em 
Saboard  Air  Line  Railway  In  States  of 

" — |1,_  Alabama.  Florida.  -  - - 

'omblnatlon  of  soil  and  climate  affords  opportunity 

'  — -■ - -  Rich  fruit  and  truck  lands  at 

■  Splendid  oppor- 


ipire  of  1 
VlrglnU, 


Cinillna,  Oeori 

rr  ’round.  C _ _ _ 

neoeaslon  of  good  money  crops.  _ _ _ _ 

toe  prices  within  easy  reach  of  large  markets.  Splendid  oppor- 
Mtoss  for  stockraising,  dairying  and  poultry.  Write  tor  descriptive 
Kaature.  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Industrial  Agent,  Suite  No.  360, 


poultry. 

lustrlal 


WILLOW  RIVER. 


-Coming  manufacturing  and  commercial  capl- 
C’olumbla.  Located  on  Fraser  and  Willow 

.  - and  Trunk  PaclAc.  For  full  Information  write 

PaclAc  Land  A  Townsltes  Co..562  Richards  Street.Vancouver.  B.  C. 

HOMESEEKERS 

BEST  WAV  TO  YOUR  NEW  HOME:  If  you  have  decided  upon 
a  new  home  location  in  Florida,  the  Carollnas,  Alabama,  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa  or  the  PaclAc  Coast,  write  to  me  tor  the  best  way  to  reach 
there.  The  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines  offer  attractive  rates  Just  now 
to  those  lands  of  opportunity.  Let  me  send  you  full  Information 
and  reserve  choice  accommodations.  Arthur  W.  Pye,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager.CIyde-Mallory  Llnes.Pler  36,North  Rlver.NewYork. 


ISLE  OF  PINES 

lUTlFUL,  HEALTHFUL  ISLE  OF  PINES.  Four  days 
<ew  York  by  steamer.  Mild,  delightful  climate,  no  frost,  no 
Large  American  Colony.  -  Fertile  soil  for  growing  oranges 
lull,  lemons,  pineapples,  garden  truck,  etc.  Write  today  for 
ited  book,  maM,  prices  of  land,  etc.  Publicity  Bureau,  Isle 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 


^OTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  PAY  BIO,  U  you  know  how  to  write 

- - -  Don’t  be  deceived  to  cheap, 

STV.-’S'V'  you  you  already  know.  Get  facts, 

tecbmque  of  the  art  of  writing  plays  that  are  accepted.  Ours  la 
m  merely  a  set  of  printed  Instructions.  We  give  you  Individual  at- 
■•tlpn  and  personal  instruction  that  meets  your  needs.  Send  for  Hat 
■Pjto*  accepted  from jpaduatca  and  prices  paid.  Ase’d  Motion 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS.  Writing  motion  picture 
plays  offers  a  new,  easy  and  fascinating  way  to  ram  money  In  your 
spare  time.  Plot  all  that  Is  required.  LIterar)'  training  or  style  not 
essential.  Easily  learned.  Great  demand.  Producers  pay  SIO 
to  SlOO  each.  Our  short,  fascinating  course  will  teach  you  how  to 
turn  your  Ideas  Into  dollars.  Send  for  free  descriptive  Catalog. 
Authors’  Motion  Picture  School,  Box  130  H,  Chicago. 


-  I  uKc  i-i-A  ¥  B  »  i>iu,  u  you  KOOW  now  t< 

Investigate  before  you  Invest.  Don’t  be  deodved  by  < 
wy-made  courses  that  tell  you  what  you  already  know,  del 


RSE  COMPLETE  TWO  DOLLARS.  Show  WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS;  $10  to  $100  each;  con- 
Joplays,  also  how  and  where  to  sell  them.  stant  demand;  devote  all  or  spare  time;  ejmerience.  literary  ability, 
let.  MfrS;  pay  $10  to  $100  each.  Penn  or  correspondence  course  not  essential.  Details  free.  Atlas  Pub- 
a..  Pa.  Dept.  C.  I  lishing  Co.,  303  Atlas  Bank  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Kindly  mention  Ever>’body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer.  5S 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS.  ETC. 


WE  PAY  YOU  SS.OO,  $4.00  or  $2.00  on  each  order.  You  can 
average  a  number  ol  orders  each  day.  First  month  on  commission. 
Uuaranteed  salary  after  first  month  to  producers.  We  sell  to  physi¬ 
cians  on  easy  credit  terms.  Choice  territory  now  open.  Wm.  Wood 
A  Co.,  Dept.  L.  51 — 5th  Ave.,  New  Y'ork.  109  years  In  business. 

FIFTY  CENTS  (In  quantities)  buys  a  lull-slie  compressed-air 
clothes  washer.  Weighs  only  two  pounds.  Women  grab  It  at  $1.50: 


school  hours  during  September,  send  for  catalog  today  ana  i 
county  right.  Wendell  Washer  Co.,  112  Oak  8t.,  Lelpdc,  O. 


r.iiM ;  m  J.vi  *  i  i.'.i  :».i  .1  < 

I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  In  whole  or  spare 
time,  silvering  mirrors.  No  capital.  Any  one  can  do  the  work. 
Send  for  free  Instructive  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F. 

Redmond,  Dept.  C.  Boston,  Mass. _ _ 

FULLER  DUSTLESS  FLOOR  AND  WALL  MOP  with  adjust¬ 
able  handle,  and  hand  duster,  are  Indispensable  to  housekeepers — 
sell  at  sight — 100%  profit  to  agents.  W'rlte  to-day.  Fuller  Brush 
Co.,  54  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Ct. 


BIO  MONEY  DAILY  TO  AGENTS  WHO  ARE  HUSTLERS 
selling  our  new  and  wonderful  line  of  goods.  Our  big  capi¬ 
tal  bocks  you.  Exclusive  territory.  Wm.  J.  Dick,  Mgr.,  Dept. 
I>-7,  Chicago. 


WANTED — Live  salesmen  to  sell  kerosmie  and  gasoline  light¬ 
ing  systems.  Kerosene  lamps  are  lui  achievement,  surpassing  all 
other  known  methods  of  artificial  lighting.  Cost  of  operating  l-9c. 
per  hour.  Gasoline  lamps  ran  be  lit  with  a  match  like  city 
write  for  complete  Illustrated  catalog  and  our  proposition.  The 
Nagel-Chase  Mfg.  Co..  152  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago. 


SALESMEN— WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  WELL.  HARDENBURQ'S 
famoas  line  of  Leather  Gooils,  Diaries,  and  other  Advertlslog 
Specialties.  Product  of  thirty  years’  expoieoce.  Easy  sales,  satis¬ 
fied  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious  offer  for  hustling  sales¬ 
men.  No  canvassers.  H.  B.  Hardenburg  A  Co.,  66  Washington 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  wanted  to  sell  Shinon  Products  to  stores  A  Jobbers  In 
all  classes  trade.  Consumption  big.  Lowest  prices  and  attractive 
deals.  17-year  quality  reputation.  Big  commlsslonB.  Handsome 
Income  for  good  men.  All  or  part  time.  Shinon  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


AGENTS— YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  ACCEPT  ORDINARY 
proposition  while  agency  for  Guaranteed  Aluminum  Cooking  Uten¬ 
sils  Is  open.  Answer  quick.  Protected  Terr.  Am.  Aluminum  Mfg. 

Co.,  Box  Z.  Lemont,  111. _ 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES  mana¬ 
gers  for  our  goods,  establishing  growing  buslneases  of  their  own. 
Fast  office  sellers.  Fine  'profits.  Particulars  and  samples  free. 

One  Dip  Pen  Company.  Dept.  1,  Baltimore,  Md. _ 

WE  WANT  RESIDENT  AGENTS,  spare  time,  everywhere,  rep¬ 
resenting  world-renowned  Ohasbl’s  carbon  paper,  Japanese  copying 
books,  etc.  The  largest  In  this  line  Bell  factory  to  consumer 
direct.  No  peddling;  Just  take  orders.  Old  customers  everywhere. 
H.  OhashI  A  Co..  395  B’way.  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN — To  call  on  wholesale  and  retail  hardware,  druggists, 
harness  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  sell  neatsfoot 
and  lard  oil  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  basis;  pocket  samples. 
We  help  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  Producu 

Co..  63-64  Wad^  Building,  Cleveland.  O. _ _ 

AGENTS — Every  household  on  farm  In  small  town,  or  suburbs 
where  oU  lamps  are  used  needs  and  will  buy  this  wonderful  mantle 
lamp:  bums  common  coal  oil  (Kerosene),  gives  a  light  five  times  as 
blight  as  elertrlc:  hundreds  earning  handsome  Income  every  month. 
Write  quick  for  wholesale  prices,  territory  and  sample  lamp  for  free 
trial.  Mantle  Lamp  Co..  553  Aladdin  Bldg..  Chicago,  Ills. _ 

IM  TO  4M%  PROFIT  TO  AGENTS  SELLING  OUR  guar¬ 
anteed  U.  S.  Fire  Extinguishers.  Tremendous  demand.  Orders 
repeat.  Exclusive  territory  to  County  and  District  Managers. 
United  Mfg.  Co.,  1013  Jefferson.  Toledo,  O. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  telU  of  about  300.000  protected 
positions  In  U.  R.  service.  Thousands  of  vacancies  every  year. 
There  Is  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  life¬ 
time  employment.  Just  ask  for  booklet  S-0.  No  obligation. 

E^  Hopkins.  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

AGENTS:  Kerosene  (Coal  OU)  Bell  Heating  Iron.  Brand  new. 
Absolutely  safe,  odorless.  A  winner.  Every  home  needs  it.  Low 
priced.  Big  profits.  Your  territory  open.  Thomas  Iron  Co.,  123 
Neal  Bt.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

“agents— POSTAL  BRINGS  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  Dl- 
rectory.  Contains  details  newest  best  selling  specialties,  money¬ 
making  propositions  of  responsible  concerns.  Edward  Butler 

Publishing  Co..  123  Cedar  8t..  New  York. _ 

6$#%  PROFIT.  PHENOMENAL  AGENTS'  EARNINGS. 
Families  buy  12  to  40  sets.  Hotels  hundreds.  Gliding  casters. 
Anyone  can  attach.  Bave  carpets,  furniture,  floors.  Carry  In  pock¬ 
et.  Free  sample.  Evergrip  Co.,  20  A  Warren  8t.,  N.  Y, 


AGENTS— IS0%  PROFIT  ON  EACH  SALE.  Show  bourn, 
wives  how  to  do  an  hour’s  hard  work  In  a  JlOy.  Unique  household 
preparation  and  our  original  "Entering  W’edge"  plan  maka  csst 
sales  and  big  profits.  Excellent  opportunl^  to  control  this  In  yoiv 
territory.  Jiffy-Brite  Laboratories.  Dept.  E.  Boston.  Mass. 


$35M.  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICY  FORleiOoTwi: 
ly.  Pays  $2500  death,  $15  weekly  for  Injury  or  sickness.  Bells  to 
men  and  women.  Ages  16  to  70.  $5(XX)  Policy  for  $10  yearlr 
Deposit  with  State.  Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WHAT  IS  DERM  ALO?  The  agents’ best  money-maker.  Anew 
toUet  preparation  that  sells  easy  and  big.  Guaranteed  and  odm 
used  always  used  by  every  woman  everywhere.  Absolute  protection 
In  your  territory:  a  money-maker  for  you.  Write  for  plan  and  free 
sample.  Purity  Laboratories.  105S  Broadway,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  DOUBLE  YOUR  INCOME  seUlng  guaranteed  knit 
goods  for  largest  manufacturer  In  America.  Established  30  yean 
Complete  outfit  free.  Madison  Mills,  Dept.  2A,  484  Broadway 
New  Y’ork  City.  uwiway. 


AGENTS — 250%  Profit.  W’onderful  Little  Article.  SellsUke 
wild  fire.  Can  be  carried  in  pocket.  Write  at  once  for  free  samole 
H.  Mathews,  1923  Third  St.,  myton,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  Best  paying  agency  proposition  In  U.  B 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  what  you  are  maUng  let  us  show  you 
how  to  Increase  your  Income.  W’e  can  do  It.  Exclusive  territory 
goods  guaranteed.  Novelty  CHitlery  <3o..  20  Bar  8t..  Canton.  O. 


ANY  ONE  OF  OUR  "24"  BEST  SELLERS  PAVES  tbewiy 
(or  26  sales  In  evety  home.  Agenu  make  large  profite.  For  terms 
and  particulars  write  Sllver-Cbamberlln  Company,  Department  E, 
Clayton.  N.  J. 


SPECIALTY.  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  eommlssloos  heke 
earned:  write  (or  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  TO  RUN  A  PROFITABLE 
Business  of  your  own.  Become  one  of  our  local  representatives  and 
sell  high  grade  eustom-made  shirts,  also  guaranteed  sweaters,  undw- 
wear,  hosiery  and  neckties,  direct  to  the  homes.  Write  SteadlMl 
Mills,  Dept.  17.  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  IS  AGAIN  WRITING  FOR  Scrib¬ 
ner’s.  Magaslne  subscription  sollcitora  can  earn  big  rnmnilanliMi 
Inquire  Desk  5,  Scribner’s  Magaalne,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

AGENTS— HANDKERCHIEFS.  DRESS  GOODS.  KepnMI 
a  big  manufacturer.  Bales  run  $50  to  $100.  Easy  work.  No  a- 
peiience  needed.  Free  samples.  Credit  Freeport  Manufactuttag 
Company,  31  Main  Btreet.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED:  Sell  new,  catchy  live  Proposition  to  In¬ 
crease  trade:  get  new  customers.  Our  new  Advertising  Novelty  Bar 
vice  plan  gets  large  orders,  pays  big  commissions.  Good  aide  Uaa 
(or  expertenced  premium  or  advertising  novelty  men.  Meial 
Specialties  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


AGENTS— GET  PARTICULARS  OP  ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
paying  propositions  ever  put  on  the  market.  Something  no  one  else 
sells.  Make  big  money.  Send  postal  today  for  particulars.  E.  M. 
Feltman.  Bades  Mgr.,  6714  Sycamore  8t.,  CIncliinatl.  O. 


ycamore  8t..  CIncliinatl.  O 


DON'T  THROW  YOUR  RUSTY  LOOKING  TAN  SHOES 
away.  Use  Patentrep  and  give  them  a  patent-leather  linkh. 
Societies  amd  canvassers  wanted  to  sell.  Send  (or  particulars  asd 
sample  to  Mall  Order  Dept.,  Geo.  J.  Kelly  Co.,  505  Waahlngua 
St.,  Lynn.  Mass.  _  _ 

EARN  BIG  MONEY  WEEKLY,  selling  Collection  Cabinets  ta 
merchants.  Retails  (or  $7.50.  your  profit  $4.50.  No  rompetltloa. 
Exclusive  territory.  Write  (or  free  sample  and  descriptive  matter. 
Bayen  Co..  402  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AGENTS — To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  market: 
sold  everywhere  there  Is  electrirlty.  In  the  home  and  office:  llheral 
profits:  sales-driving  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electrirlty  require :  It  shows  bow  to  use  one  light  Instead  si 
two  and  get  the  same  results:  sells  for  $3.50  and  saves  the  purrhaarr 
an  Investment  of  $25.  Write  (or  parilculan.  The  Bandy  Ugkt 
Co..  1022  Handy  Light  Block.  Clndnnatl.  Ohio.  _ 

MANUFACTURER  of  new  exclusive  linen  heel  and  toe  guaran¬ 
teed  hosiery  wants  agent  In  every  county.  Sales  enormous.  Re¬ 
orders  Insures  permanent.  Increaring  Income.  Protected  tetriusT. 
CYedIt.  E.  Parker  MUIs.  720  Chestnut  Bt..  Pblte  .  Pa. 


HAND  POWER  VACUUM  CLEANER.  CARPET  SWEEPS 
Style,  straight  from  carpet  sweeper  manufacturers  of  13  years’  staad- 
Ing  and  world-wide  reputation.  Bella  on  2  minute  demoostrstloata 
any  housewife.  Runs  easy  as  a  carpet  sweeper  and  like  one.  Write 
tor  agents’  terms.  National  Sweeper  Co.,  403  Laurel  St.,  TortlN' 
ton.  Conn.  _ 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  (or  dOm 
windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can  put  them  oe. 
Write  trv-day  for  free  sample  and  full  particulars.  Metallic  Slsa 
Letter  Co..  417  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago^ _ 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAYand  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  rMtti 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody's  Classified  Advrrtlslig. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  cony,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Addrtai 
E.  D.  Duryea.  Classified  Dept.,  Everybody’s  Magaslne,  NewYork. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tum’to  page  4. 
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HIGH-ORADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  of  Twisted  Wire 
ngies  In  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  highest 
nit.  Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller 
IMh  Co.,  9  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford.  Conn. 

AGENTS:  Startling  new  hosiery  proposition.  Guaranteed  for 
one  year.  Must  wear  12  months  or  replaced  free.  Agents  having 
wonderful  success.  Write  for  terms  and  samples.  Thomas  Mfg. 

Co.,  523  West  St.,  Dayton,  O. 

YOU  CAN  SEE  ITS  VALUE  ON  THE  DARKEST  NIGHT! 
Nkht  Numbers"  are  the  talk  of  every  real  estate  man,  contractor, 
ijiur  and  home  owner.  We  want  General  5Ianager8  wltb  a  few 
mdr^  dollars  capital  and  the  best  of  references  to  rent  small  office 
(4Hk  room  and  send  out  agents  to  supply  the  demand  that  follows 

H  ktroductlon  of  the  "Night  Number."  Send  at  once  tor  our 
Hie  book;  "Opportunities  tor  the  Ambitious  Man.”  It's  free. 
IHrinatlng  Display  Co.,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  SALARIES  TO  AGENTS  — for  introdu¬ 
cing  our  swell  line  of  Toilet  Products — there's  our  brand  new  offer. 

We  take  all  risk  and  guarantee  satisfaction — one  month's  trial. 

Nothing  ever  like  this  before.  Send  postal  for  details — now.  E.  M. 

Davis,  R  62  Davis  Block,  Chicago. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  TERRITORY  given  to  jobbers.  retaUers. 
and  capable  salesmen.  "Skat."  the  best  and  best  known  paste 
soap,  removes  grime,  grease,  dirt,  etc.,  from  the  hands.  Big  seller. 

agents — SALESMEN.  Seasonable  seller,  latest  $3.50  electric 
■NDtlon  fills  demand  never  before  supplied;  home,  office,  store, 
saywherc  eagerly  sought.  Repeat  orders  outnumber  first  sales, 
sx  control  territory,  no  competition,  unlimited  ptissibllltles.  Write 
nuk  W.  Alden,  Agency  Manager,  1058  Station  F,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

esp^lally  in  factory  districts.  Write  for  attractive  proposition. 

Skat  Co.,  5  New  Park  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 

In  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  work  Is  profitable;  it  doesn’t  take 
long  to  learn;  It  is  a  good  thing  for  you  If  you're  not  quite  satlsfled 
with  your  present  income.  Agents  who  give  all  their  time  to  the 

EARN  A  GOOD  WEEKLY  INCOME  reproducing  photographs  of 
gnoos  and  scenes  upon  watch  caps,  china  plates,  vases,  etc.  luowl- 
dH  of  photography  unnecessary.  Write  today  for  complete  In- 
Bietlve  booklet.  Kalos  Mfg.  Co.,13  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

work  get  big  Money — spare-time  workers  are  well  paid  for  what  they 
do.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  young 
or  old — all  the  capital  you  need  is  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  of 
ability,  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Write  to-day  and  get  details  of 
the  best  offer  we  have  ever  made.  Address  Circulation  Department, 

SOLICIT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  Everybody’s  and  Delineator 
■Hg  your  spare  time  and  make  a  lot  of  extra  money  for  yourself. 

M  other  line  lends  Itself  so  readily  to  spare-time  work  or  pays 
slMrally  for  the  time  put  In.  You  can  easily  earn  big  money  In 

M  Ume  that  might  otherwise  be  wasted.  No  Investment  Is  re- 
iWnd.  Make  It  your  permanent  business  if  you  like.  For  partlcu- 
H.  write  to  Helpmates,  Even  body's  Magatine,  New  York  City. 

Everybody's  Magazine.  New  York  City. 

WOMEN  AGENTS 

RESPONSIBLE  LADY  CANVASSERS  WANTED  in  every  town 
where  not  represented.  Dress  Goods,  Velvets.  Silks.  Laces,  etc. 

Make  a  good  Income  during  your  spare  time.  National  Dress  Goods 

Co.,  Dept.  42.  No.  8  Beach  8t..  N.  Y.  City.  Samples  Free. 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
dnctlsers  are  securing  through  Everybody’s  Classified  Advertising, 
lit  me  help  you  prepare  your  coi»,  suggest  follow-up,  etc.  Address 
ID.  Duryea.  Classified  Dept.,  Everybody's  Magaslne,  New  York. 

A  FEW  LADIES  OF  EDUCATION  AND  REFINEMENT  will 
find  pleasant  and  exceedingly  profitable  employment  selling  the  Stod¬ 
dard  Travel  Lectures.  Salesmanship  taught  tree — a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  money  and  learn  a  profession.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Address:  Geo.  L.  Shuman  A  Co..  Dept.  S,  Ohio  Bldg.,  Chicago 

PATENT  AHORNEYS,  PATENTS 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED,  SEND  SKETCH 
ti  free  report  as  to  patentability.  ‘‘Guide  B^k,”  Fortunes  In 
IMnts,  and  "Wbat  to  Invent."  wltb  valuable  list  of  Inventions 
TMted  and  Prises  oOered  for  Inventions,  sent  tree.  Patents 
■Bed  us  advertised  tree  In  World‘8  Progress;  sample  tree. 
VMor  J.  Evans  A  Co..  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advice  and  books 
IB.  Highest  references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
M  sketch  or  model  tor  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Issyer,  824  F  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


EVERYBODY'S  AAAOAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
kin  parts  of  the  country.  The  work  Is  profitable:  It  doesn‘t  take 

a  to  learn;  It  Is  a  good  thing  for  you  It  you‘re  not  quite  satlsfled 
your  present  Income.  Agents  who  give  all  their  time  to  the 
Nck  BM  big  Money — spare-time  workers  are  well  paid  for  what  they 
<a  write  to-day  and  get  details  of  the  best  otter  we  have  ever  made. 
IMraas  Circulation  Department  Et  erybody‘s  Magaslne.  N.  Y.  C. 


PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS  &  COPYRIGHTS.  Oul  hand¬ 
book  on  patents  will  be  sent  tree  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
through  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Sclen- 
tlfle  American — Munn  A  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  376  Broadway.  New 
York — Washington  Offlce,  625  F  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents  pro¬ 
cured  through  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  Inventions  wanted  sent 
free.  Personal  services.  1  get  patent  or  no  tee.  Advice  tree. 
R.  B.  Owen  10  Owen  Bldg.  Wash  ngton.  D  C. 


MEN  OF  IDEA  and  inventive  abll  ty  should  write  for  new 
‘‘Lists  of  Needed  Inventions,”  “Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to  Get 
Your  Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  Free.  Randolph  A  Co.. 
Patent  Attorneys.  Dept.  37.  Wash'ngton,  D.  C. 


PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS.  COPYRIGHTS.  Thirty  years’ 
active  practice.  Experienced,  personal  high-class  service.  Dlfflcult 
and  rejected  rases  sollrited.  Book  with  terms  free.  Address  E.  G. 
Riggers,  Patent  Lawyer,  Suite  3,  N.  U.  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— TYPEWRITERS— TOOLS 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS.  ALL  MAKES.  SLIGHTLY 
BM  and  rebuilt,  lowest  prices,  bar  none:  satisfaction  assured.  Agents 
Hated.  Write  Typewriter  Sales  Co..  Ferguson  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


H.  Standard  Typewriter  Exchange,  31  Park  Row.  New  York. 

TOOLS  AND  TOOL  CHESTS,  AND  OTHER  TOOLS,  for  the 
MHt,  shop  and  home— are  listed  and  described  In  the  Tool  Monger, 
iMO-page  catalog  mailed  on  receipt  of  6c.  In  stamps.  Montgomery 
tCo..  IM  Fulton  8t..  New  York  City. 


TYPEWRITERS  REBUILT  By  the  Manufacturers — We  are 
making  a  specialty  this  month  of  "Visible"  typewriters,  Olivers. 
Underwoods,  etc.,  and  can  furnish  these  machines  Factory  Rebul'> 
at  specially  low  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere,  allowing  Rent 
to  apply  on  price.  Remingtons,  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand¬ 
ard  machine  preferred  furnished  on  same  conditions.  Write  for 
Catalog  T.  Typewriter  Emporium.  Established  1S92.  34-36  W. 
Lake  8t..  Chicago.  III. 

DUPLICATOR  DEVICES 

YOU  can  make  50  Dupllcaie  Copied IromTever}^ lettCT you  writewlth 
pen  or  typesrriter  by  using  our  Modem  Duplicator-Printer.  Music, 
Maps.Drawlngs.etc.  Letter  Sise  Complete  S.'i.SO.  Booklet  Free.  Other 
Sixes.  W.  L.  Durkin,  Reeves  A  Co..Mfr8..339  5th  Ave.,Pltt8burg.Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES— FINANCIAL 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
UHL  Greatest  advantages.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of  capital, 
rnaimet  buslneas  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full- 
W  and  non  assessable  by  uslim  our  forms.  President  Stoddard, 
■Her  Secretary  of  Arisona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  free. 
RMkholders  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  Incorpo- 
iMkf  Company.  Box  8J.  Phoenix,  Arliona.  _ 


CORSETIERS  should  write  for  our  Salesladies'  Catalog  de¬ 
scribing  everything  needed  in  your  business.  Best  Goods.  Low¬ 
est  Prices.  Biggest  Profits.  Wade  Corset  Co..  Park  Ave.  and 
I30th  8t.,  New  York. 


HAVE  YOU  ANY  GOOD  PROPOSITIONS  TO  OFFER  THE 
public?  Patents,  Investments,  etc.  I  Incorporate  and  finance 
propositions  of  merit.  Burton  L.  Harris,  31  Lackawanna  Ave., 
Scranton,  Pa. 

INVESTMENTS— BONDS— MORTGAGES 

OKLAHOMA  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on  improved  farms,  per¬ 
sonal  Inspection  of  security.  No  loans  made  for  more  than  50*^  of 
value.  Abstract  of  title  and  Attorney  s  opinion  with  every  loan. 
Bank  reference.  Net  you  7%.  Sam  W.  Butler,  Atoka,  Oklahoma. 
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FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

PHOTOGRAPHS  —  PICTURES 

HAVE  YOU  A  CAMERA?  Write  for  samplea  of  my  magazines, 
American  Photography  and  Popular  Photography,  which  teil  you 
how  to  make  better  pictures  and  earn  money.  F.  R.  Fraprie,  245 
Pope  Btdg.,  Boston. _ 

POSTCARD  SPECIAL!  SMALL  FILMS  OR  ANY  PART  Of 
a  negative  enlarged  to  full  postcard  size,  5c.  each  or  6  tor  25c.  Send 
a  lew  of  those  vacation  negatives.  We  do  not  develop  nims.  The 
Folsom  Studio,  602  Jelicrson  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 

HIOH-QRADE  AMATEUR  FINISHINQ.  We  are  experu  in 
developing,  printing  and  enlarging.  Prompt  service  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  or  money  returned.  Send  for  price  list  "B." 
L.  M.  Prince,  108  W.  4th  St..  Ctnclnnati.  O. 


SEND  Itc.  AND  ONE  ROLL  OF  FILM,  ANY  SIZE.  6  or  12 
exposure.  Will  develop  and  finish  6  prints  from  ben  negatlvea 
Post  cards  Sc.  each.  Beautiful  8x10  mounted  enlargemenu  2Sc 
Quick  returns.  Try  us.  Roanoke  Cycle  C!ompany.  Roanoke,  Val 
SAMPLE  PRINTS. — Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our  work 
Films  developed  lOc.  roll.  Veiox  prints  2!4x3‘4.  3c.  Other 
proportionately  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  specialty.  8xl0's  20( 
unmounted.  Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Mash.,  D.  C. 

YOUR  PHOTOS  enlarged  2Sc.  8x10  made  from  any  she 
negative  or  film.  Films  developed  5c.  per  roll,  all  sizes.  Ptlau 
3c.  each.  2ttx3l«:  4c.,  3‘«x4h.  Send  negative  and  get  sample  printi 
Free.  We  save  you  money.  Anti  Trust  Photo  Supplies.  M.  a' 
Leese,  614  Ninth  St.,  Wa^ngton,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MOCCASINS 


MOCCASINS  FROM  THE  INDIAN  COUNTRY— buy  Nava- 
io  moccasins  for  Xmas  gifts.  Heavy  buck  hide:  Indian  beaded: 
plenty  of  wear  and  comfort.  Sizes  like  shoes:  small  1  to  5.  75c.:  6  to 

9.  $1 :  medium  10  to  1.  SI. 25:  2  to  5.  S1.50:  large  6  to  9,  SI. 75: 10  to  12. 

S2:  postpaid,  guaranteed.  List  free.  Star  Co.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


COAL 


COAL.  DIRECT  FROM  MINES  IN  CAR  LOTS.  Tell  me 
your  fuel  requirement.'!.  I  can  probably  save  you  money.  J.  H. 
Blanchard.  Room  508.  Press  Bldg.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


LOOSE-LEAF  DEVICES 


A  LOOSE  LEAF  MEMO  BOOK  makes  a  nice  Christmaf  Present. 
Sample  Books,  25c.,  30c.,  40c..  50c.  All  sixes  from  4  x2  up  to  6  x  3S 
Your  name  stamped  In  gold  on  the  cover  15c.  extra.  L<xMe  ~ 

.  Z.  81  El  - 


Book  Co.,  Dept. 


.  Blast  125th  8t.,  N.  Y.  City. 

GAMES— ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS,  VAUDEVILLE  8ketche»<,  Monologues,  Dialogues, 
Speakers,  Minstrel  Materials,  Jokes,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills, 
Musical  Pieces,  Entertainments  for  all  Occasions,  Make  Up  Goods, 
Large  Catalog  Free.  T.  8.  Denison  A  Co.,  Dept.  7,  Chicago. 


FRATERNITY  JEWELRY 


COLLEGE  FRATERNITY  MEN  AND  WOMEN  can  be  remeai- 
bered  at  Xmas  time  with  a  clever  piece  of  Jewelry,  leather  gooda  or 
box  of  stationery  with  the  fraternity  Insignia.  Send  fur  uur  caiakig 
showing  suitable  gifts  ranging  In  price  from  6Uc.  to  S5U.U0.  Edwardi. 
Haldeman  A  Co.,  145  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. _ 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


lly  prei 

entrance  to  Medical.  Law,  Einglneering.  Pharmacy  schools  and  Civil 
service  courses.  Write  for  information  regarding  our  "New  Pisa" 
Residential  and  Correspondence  Courses.  Brooks  Classical  School. 

Dept.  E,  SchUler  Bldg.,  Chicago. _ 

EARN  $2f  TO  SSd  WEEKLY.  Be  a  chauffeur  or  repair  man. 
We  teach  you  at  home  and  assist  you  to  position.  Best  system, 
lowest  prices.  Free  models.  Write  for  free  Book.  Practical  Auto 
School.  115  G.  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

BOOKS— RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE 


“WHY  I  AM  A  UNITARIAN”  By  James  Freeman  Clarke  lad 
other  Unitarian  Literature  free.  Address  "Associate  Department," 
25  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


AUTOMOBILES 


REE — 3M  foreign  STAMPS,  including  Canton,  Senegal, 
tr.  China,  Hong  Kong,  Travancore.  etc.,  4c.  (stamps)  postage. 
Tican  Stamps  bought.  Buying  List  lOc.  LIghtbown  Stamp 
_71 Palmerston  Road,  Southsea.  England. 


_ INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS  _ 

LIFE  INSURANCE  Pollries  Bought — We  pay  higher  cash  values 
than  the  Issuing  company  for  tontine  or  deferred  dividend  policies 
1  to  5  years  before  maturity.  Write  for  explanatory' booklet.  Ch^es 
E.  Shepard  A  Co.,  Inc.,  established  1886,  56  Liberty  St.,  New  Y'ork. 

_ POULTRY.  SQUABS,  ETC. _ 

43  VARIETIES.  Poultry,  Squab  Breeders,  Fancy  Pigeons,  Ducks. 
Geese,  Turkeys.  Guineas.  Ornamental  Birds,  Wild  Game.  Pheasants, 
Pea  Fowl  and  Dogs.  Incubators,  freight  i^d.  Feed  and  supplies. 
Catalogue  3  cents.  Missouri  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Kirkwood.  Mo. 

GET  MORE  EGOS  by  feeding  cut  raw  bone.  Mann's  Bone 
Cutter  sent  on  10  days'  free  trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cata¬ 
log  free^EVW^lann  Co.,  Box  324,  Milford,  Mass. 


“IS  THERE  A  RIGHTEOUS  GOD?”  and  other  I'nltarlia 
Literature  will  be  sent  absolutely  Free  to  anyone  who  will  writ* 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hale's  Church.  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Maas. 


DEBATE  OUTLINES.  ANY  SUBJECT.  tl.M.  Ejisays.  ora¬ 
tions,  and  special  articles  written  to  order  on  any  subject.  Par- 
tlculars  on  requeet._  J^n  H.  Arnold,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa. _ _ 

TRAVELING-TRANSPORTATION- TOURS 


STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 


TRADE  DOLLAR  I88S  SOLD  FOR  SIM*;  20  cent  1876CC 
8250:  81  gold  1861d  8230:  83-1870's  81450.  Equally  high  Premiums 
on  thousands  of  Coins,  Stamps,  Books,  Paper  Money.  Illustrated 
Circular  Free.  Vonbergen,  Dept.  E.  Boston.  Mass. 


It  s  Food — and  Drink 


BRAND  NEW  TYPEWRITER 


This  delightful  beverage — so  satisfying, 
fragrant  and  “tasty”— is  a  real  food,  brim¬ 
ful  of  nourishment,  invigorating,  healtbfIU. 
So  easy  to  prepare,  too. 

Yon  will  like  this  cocoa.  Try  it. 

Atas  SamAlt  PnfU.  AtUrat  Dtpt.  K. 
Sold  by  Good  Groocrs 
46  HUDSON  STREET  NEW  YOU 


A  remarkabh  typAWntar, 
•rifk  or  noeket.  Visible  writer. 


pip  or  o’coHt  pocket.  Visible  writer.  : 

Does  all  work  DM  mochines  do.  Oror  81 .000 

BeniiettPortableT]rpewriter$18 

Sold  onmoncr-bock-anloss-sHtisAed  purADte.  Wt. 

4  1-8  Mm.  CMTyin*  cue  free..  Home  uu.  bnshm 
or  trips.  Send  for  cataloc  nad  Acenta*  Proportion. 
M.  T.  RcbhoU  Tjprwrilor  Cp^  Brudwij,  M.  1 


APPROVAL- 


ON 


p:verybody’s  magazine 


ave'^You  a 'Little^‘E<si%y|„' 
ii\  Your|H  omel? 


m 


# 

.i 


23 


ERRY  CHRISTMAS  to  all 
the  little  Fairies  in  all  the 
^  happy  house- 

holds  in  this 
goodly  land. 
And  MerT\' 
Christmas 
—  to  all  their 
proud  parents,  from 
the  makers  of 


C,It  is  the“little  Fairies”of  this 
country,  and  their  parents, 
who  have  helped  us  to  make 
Fairy  Soap  so  popular. 

C,  Fairy  Soap  is  always  white, 
clean,  pure  and  sweet — the 
oval,  floating  cake  fits  the  hand— 
and  we  couldn’t  make  it  cost  any 
more  unless  we  hid  its  goodness 
with  expensive  scents. 

C.  Include  Fairy  Soap  in 
your  good  resolutions  for  jfiHjk 
the  New  Year. 

rTHENX  FAIRBANK^^ 

CHICAGO  V.  V 


Kindly  mention  Everj'body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


S  Here’s  a  gift  any  man  > 
.  will  apprroiate  —  lor  the  4 
k  home  or  the  office*  1 

Grab’s  Automatic  ' 
Lighter  and  Ash  Tray 

dooeawaywlth  mashes  entirely— 

Cf^ae— MMtutial— Mtractive->iwe*  ^ 
y^i.  Scat dirvet  oooo  receipt  et  ijOO.  \\ 

■aQe  VtoiOTM.arabac«.^ 

ISIS  tiMiik.  ^  \ 


PRICE 


'M  DEAUTY,  practicability  and  ap- V 
r  •*^propriatencss— the  three  requisites  ’ 
of  the  ideal  present — all  are  combined  in 


Earn 

Big 

Xmas 

Momn 


**Cyep*’  BALL  BEARING 

Carpet  Sweeper 

It's  sure  to  please  because  it  means  lasting  freedom  from 
the  drudmry  of  sweeping.  It’s  light,  easy  to  run,  cleans 
thoroughly,  confines  the  dust,  saves  carpets  and  rugs  and 
is  self-:miusting.  M  ade  in  handsome  woods  richly  finished 
and  with  fittings  beautifully  nickeled.  Every  woman 
would  like  a  new  sweeper  so  she  can  keep  her  old  one 
upstairs.  Sold  by  reputable  dealers  everywhere  at  (2.75 
to  (.5.75.  Booklet  showing  a  variety  of  pretty  patterns 
mailed  on  request. 

Binell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
**We  Sweep  the  World.” 


To  Try  in  Your  Own  Home 

Turn*  nlRht  Into  day.  OItos  better  ItRht  then  ^ea, 
electrlcltj  or  IS  ordlnerj  lenipe  et  one-tenth  the 
eoat.  For  Homes.  Btorea,  Hells,  Churches.  A  ehild 
cen  cerrjr  It.  Hekes  tie  own  light  from  common 
gesoUno.  Abeolutelj  SAFE. 

COS'fS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

yr.want  on*  person  In  each  loeallty  to  wbomwa 
can  refer  new  customers.  Take  adTantse*  of  our 
ePECIAL  FREK  TRIAL  OFFER.  Acsnts  WantoO. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 

610  Factory  Bldg.  Kaimaw  City.  Mo. 


SAVE  $5  to  $40 

8  Months  to  Pay 


Get  factory  prices  on  Kalamazoo 
Stoves — 30  Days'  Free  Trial, 
A  Yesu-’a  Approval  Teat  and 
$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee. 


1  04  Per  Month  Buys  This 

^  Visible  Oliver  Typewriter 


Nothing  Down— Free  Trial.  Less  than 
Agents” Prices.  Shipped  on  approval  B 
ou  want  to  keep  it,  send  us  (4  a  month. 


it  tells  you  how  to  save  (41.50.  It’s  FREE. 
TTPEWkITEKS  DIST.  STNDICA1T,  IM  KCS  N.  Mick«aa  NvL.Chiat* 


To  Introduce  our  OnntaliM  BB—tnc  Oom  (V.  S 
Letters  Patent)— die  mmiy  satisfactory  substitult  far 
the  diamond  that  stands  all  tests  and  has  /^*-mantn$ 
darrliuK  brilliancy,  we  make  this  s/fcuti  offer: 

If  you  will  mentSoo  thisadveitisementandsendusStwo-centstampsferoHr 
beautiful  Art  Catalog  **The  Story  of  the  Maztec  Gem,*'  we  will  send  yoti/rw 
with  catalc^  a  genuine  uncut  Navijo  Ruby  (sellsnt  50c.)  bought  by  us  fans 
Navi^o  Indians,  together  with  a  cost-price  offer  for  cutting  and  mouatlag. 

[Vrite  today.  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  COMPANY 

-  D«pt.  B  B  12  6.  MmIIU  Park,  N.  Mmico 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

F 

R 

E 

E! 

IS  s  25  WORTH  SAVING  ?  — 


Look  at  these  bargain* !  Typewriters  Rebuilt  in  our 
own  Factories,  and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 


BaalBCtons  tS5  to  M5  Smiths  itS  to  ttO 
Underwoedt  iS6  to  idO  Royals  $30  to  $40 
L.  0.  Smiths  $M  to  |»0  OlWon  $30  to  $40 


We  have  others,  ol  course.  Send  for  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  them,  and  address  of  nearest  branch  office 


I  Ca,  Ik.,  345  Broadway,  N.  T. 


4 

Direct  to  You  Vo“o 


UNIQUE  XMAS  GIFT 


^ntluzr\ 


All  nie  rogo.  Sofcot  protocckHi  for  money 
and  jewela  againot  porae-anatchors  and 
robbera  ever  deviaed.  r>m't  use  your  stock¬ 
ing  for  a  bank  any  more — it's  unsafe. 

Made  of  genuine  soft  sheepskin  leather  in  Tan. 
Gray,  Bine,  Mach  colors.  Twocompanments. 
securdy  cloaed  by  3  patent  fasteners.  Place 
for  hilts,  coins,  jewels,  chamois,  keys.  SUk 
Garter  Etoodc  and  fancy  btsckle  attached. 
Adjiistablebiickle  hts  and  holds  purse  secure¬ 
ly  toleg.  Can't  slip  down.  SiretH*x4*. 
^ice  $1  postpaid.  Money  gladly  re- 
faoded  if  not  aatiafled.  Illustrat¬ 
ed  folder  FREE. 

RODCMICH  NOVELTY  CO. 

Bept.  t4,  itt  Maeken  Hu  f  oir do.Ot 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


SHOE 


Put  your  foot  in  a  Florsheim  { 
and  you  have  style  that  is 
?  right,  comfort  you’ll  enjoy 
I  and  service  paid  in  full. 


Write  for  complete  free  catalogr—a  postal 
will  bring  it.  Why  not  WRI TE  NO  W  » 


Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

98  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicaso,  lllinoia 


There  is  a  Florsheim  dealer  ready  to 
sei^e  you  — if  unable  to  locate  him  — 
write  us. 


The  Latest  Scientific  Toy  Amusing  Society 

PSYCHO  MWi.il? 


The  Uttle  board  gives  Its  own 
best  answer.  In  Psycho  you 


will  find  much  amusement 
JH  for  yourself  and  friends.  Its  results 
a  are  startling.  With  your  finger- 
tips  resting  on  this  little  instru- 
ment,  without  apparent  volition 
on  your  part,  it  will  write  answers 
(not  always  reliable  but  often  in¬ 
telligent  and  screamingly  f  unny)  to 
your  spoken  or  mr»/a/ questions.  This  opens  up 
interesting  discussions.  Is  the  moving  force  electri¬ 
city,  mametism,  or  subconscious  muscular  move¬ 
ment’  We  claim  nothing  more  than  that  Psycho  is  a 
remarkableand  amusing  scientific  toy.  Price  f  1.00. 
Convince  yourself.  Postal  brings  Free  Booklet. 


rsycW  Mfg  U.  Dmt  D.  2020  Ridte  Art..  PUadcbUa.  H. 


In  Thrilling  Moments  like  This 

Year  camera— your  lenses -must  osl  Ceil  you.  If 

wiSi  K>  unfailingly  record 

iBciilenis  in  real  life  not  as^_ 

datye  sees  them 

—  but  as  they 

actually  happen 


The  Roberta  Lightning  Mixer 

makes  a  greatly  appreciated  present  to 
every  single  or  married  woman,  and  many 
a  man.  b^use  e>ery  user  of  it  finds  it 
quickly  beats  and  mixes  all  liquids  in  tlie 
best  possible  manner.  Entirely  different 
from,  and  far  superior  to  any  other  beater 
or  mixer.  We  will  send  the  quart  size  for 
<Mily  75c.  and  the  pint  size  for  50c,  by  pre< 
paid  parcel  post  to  an)  address,  and  guar¬ 
antee  its  safe  arrival  and  that  it  will  pro\e 
absolutely  satisbetory  in  every  resp^. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  that  your  lady  friend 
would  be  delighted  to  have  one,  send  os 
postal  card  for  explanatory  illustrated  eir- 
eolar  sbcwii^  what  it  will  do  and  bow 
women  appreciate  it. 

AfctU  Make  Ki  Mn«t 

are  wanted  as  soon  ss  seen.  Write  for 
special  low  rates  in.  quantittes. 

Darsay  Mfa.  Ca.,  78  Broad SL.  Baatam 

Arw  Vvrk  vlyntry.  C-x^  LBjfertfi,  Ui  Itirk  Ptacn 


Ruction 

Cleaner 


Mnkfrf  0/  the  Ctlthrnftit  Royal  and 
Rrr  P.lfftric  Vibrators  and  Hair  Dryen, 


WHAT  wlA  T«m  tklDk  If  •  »m  bM4«d  ftn  •  pirn  tf  brwa  i*p«  whh  hli  Mat 
«TtnwMit.MkliUtidaMicM4?  Tim’d  WfvUwTM-pliuMdvMilte'ty**?  At 
kMt  Tuo  would  kam  a  tprlow  dowbt  at  to  kla  d|rin)iUttT  aa  a  bualMit  Maaoetloa. 
In  othar  wotda  kit  oquIaMoat  for  butiMM  doM  kavo  an  cCMt  vmyo*.  Tott  do  judfo  kla 
W  kM  Matpaont^aad  omy  aaa  U  jadcla«  you  la  tko  taae  *ay.  JuM  mMal>or  tkat  I 
JyM  aa  a  card  W  aa  adraaoo  «T«r  a  pim  of  brwa  p^wr  vltk  wrHten  aaiM.  ai>  tko 


WHEN  NORTH  WINDS  BLOW 

users  of  LABLACHE  fear  not  for  the  complexion. 

illis  UAllliy,  lli>isiLF»^  t/v^nvivi 

safeguards  the  most  tender 
skin  and  induces  a  velvety 
smoothness.  Delicately 
fragrant,  it  makes  a  last- 
ingappeal  to  the  refined. 

HrfuM*  Substltatma 

ThoT  mtT  danfrroaa.  Fl^ah, 

Wbito,  rink  or  Ci^n,  SOc.  •  box 
of  drurfffati  or  by  mail.  <hrr 
two  milllOQ  boxes  told  annually* 

Send  lOCa  for  a  sample  box 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 


bMaaoo  tboy  kav«  ktcumo  ooilod  la 
tko poekol or  ease— aoao  loot.  Etary 
card  you  far  fno  lo  araliakic  for 


and  000  vkat  tko  card  te.  aad  kow 
k  lo  dotaekod  from  tko  book  fom  I 
witk  a  OBMotk  edgo.  Yoawlllla  | 
autprlaod  asd  ploaaod. 

The  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 

BnrraT.n  Dl.  EmbotMrt  Plat.  Prlatan 
67-00  SAST  ADAJC8  BTBKBT  CHICAGO 


EVERYBODY’S  M.\G.\ZINE 


Adds  Hours  to  the  Day — 
Years  to  the  Woman’s  Life 

When  the  Royal  Suction  Cleaner  enters 
the  home,  then  forever  ends  the  drudgery 
of  housecleaning.  The  house  once  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  by  a  “Royal”  is  easy  to 
keep  clean  with  a  “Royal” — No  cleaners’ 
bills  to  pay  for  rugs  or  carpets — the  Royal 
does  the  work  better  and  prevents  the 
annoyance  of  a  torn-up  house.  The 
housewife  who  keeps  a  “  Royal 
Home”  will  find  more  leisure 
hours  in  life. 

The  Royal  differs  from  other  machines 
by  advantages  all  its  own— is  low  in 
price— perfect  in  performance,  and  onfy 
costs  about  sc  a  Jay  when  in  (deration. 
The  Roval  weighs  but  ten  pounds — is 
beautifully  fini^ed,  and  moves  about 
on  three  small  wheels— is  easy  to  get 
into  corners  and  under  heavy  furniture 
—it  possesses  the  power  of  heavier  ma¬ 
chines,  and  is  easier  to  use  than  a  broom. 
Write  for  onr  free  book  descriptive  of 
this  latest  household  necessity.  Let 
us  have  you*'  dealer's  name  and  we 
w  ill  arrange  i.  Royal  demonstration  in 
your  home. 

THE  P.  A  GEIER  COMPANY 

Bill  St.  Clair  Ava.,  ClavalaaB,  OMe 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  BUSINESS 


In  Sonny  Lands 

■cron  the  tea,  where  the  air  it  balmy,  and  the  peasants  lore 
the  soil,  more  than  a  hundred  perfectly  delicious  thinas  are 
grown  for  you. 

CRESCA  IMPORTED  DEUCACIES 

are  for  those  who  appreciate  a  choice  menu — tome  are  ready 
for  the  table — many  others  ready  for  the  cook.  Novel  ways  of 
lerrinc  these  distinctive  products  and  the  Creaca  story  will  be 
found  in  our  booklet— sent  on  receipt  of  2  cent  stamp. 
CKESCA  COMPANT,  Importorm,  35C  CrMawich  St..  New  TmI 


^  Money  Saved  yLTsuS 

*  jt  CIrrulars.  Book,  Newspaper.  Press  85.  larfer 

Rotary  860.  Saves  mooey.  Print  for  other?. 
All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  factory  for  Press  caia- 
log,  TYPE.  Cards,  Paper,  Outfits.  iSamples  PrtnitBf. 
THE  PRES.S  fX>..  Meriden,  (  onn. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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President\ 

Suspender; 


TW  C«  A.  Mff.  Mast. 


A/fouj^eidoJc/ A^e<f^xj^tr 


Sold  EveiVv/Kere- 


For  refinishing  worn  floors,  scratched  furniture,  shabby  woodwork  and  hardwood 
trim  that  has  lost  its  lustrous  finish.  Our  booklet  will  tell  VOU  hoW  to  do  it. 


Our  booklet  will  tell  you  how  to  do  tt. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO  and  TORONTO,  CANADA 


A  trim  that  has  lost  its  lustrous  finish 
THE  GLU)DEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 


V«iA»rt  ttf  GtU»i0H’$  Ormn  LaM  rurnM^M,  ll'Air*  £Hdurmne$  (JftMtun)  Wvod  Sitau**,  Hofcrpruv/  Flat  Kiiii  FiHtahat  and  ItMtmt 


A  pair  for  entry  tail' 


makes  a  man’s  whole  year 
kappy.  Try  it  and  tee!  In 
beautiful  gift  boxes  — 12  different 
pictures.  At  stores  or  postpaid,  SOc. 


Satisfaction  or  money  back' 

Be  sure  "Shirley  President  ”  Is  on  buckles 


Rarmy  auction  bargains 

Saddles.. .$3sOO  up  New  Uniforms . $1.50  up 

. 90  Army  Revolvers...  1.65  “ 

Harness...  SI. 85  **  **  Rptt(.  Rifles..  1.48  ** 

IS.  Pair . 18  •*  “  Swords . 35  ** 

.  3.85  *•  7ShotCarbines  2.95  ** 

!al.  45,  Revolvers . $  7.50  up.  Cartridges  Ic  <*a. 

I  Mauser  Sp’t'g  Rifle..  11.85  Cartridges  2c  ea. 

Sreech  Loading  Rifle  98c  Cartridges  2c  ea. 
SB  taw  page  CYCLOPEDIA  CATMjOGUC.  Over  6.00Q  llliMtratkNM. 
.  BO^PURUSHEI)  ON  WAR  WEAPONS  aMiledttesUmpa. 

I  rancln  Knnncriiian.  .501  llroatlwny,  New  York  Clip 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


abe  Coiorabo  (5em,” 

A  beautiful  Genuine  Topaz,  of  purest  white 
color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliancy, 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  by  leading  ex 
to  the  best  imitation  Dia 


Fnt  samtU  of  DUOPOLD  material  and 
an  interesting  booklet  sent  on  request. 


DUOFOLD  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 
14-38  Elizabeth  Street  -  -  Moh»wk,  N.  Y. 


Thousands  of  folks  find  I  ^  Improtred 

real  pleasure  in  Winter 

weather  by  wearing  Heakb 

Underwear 

Through  its  close-knitted  WOOL  outer  fabric  and  its 
downy  COTTON  inner  fabric,  they  enjoy  ALL  the 
warmth  of  fine  wool  with  the  comfort  of  soft  cotton 
next  the  skin. 


Enjoy 

the 

Cold 
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New-Skin 

— ^to  prevent  infection 

The  smallest  cut  a  bum,  a  scratch,  carries 
the  possibility  of  blood-poisoning.  Germs 
are  il  about  us,  on  articles  of  daily  contact 

New-Skin,  by  laboratory  tests,  has  been 
proved  to  have  the  power  of  killing  these 
germs.  It  forms  an  impenetrable  coating 
over  the  wound  and  protects  it  while  it  heals. 

Be  prepared  for  accidents.  Carry  New-Skin  with  vou. 
10c  and  25c  sizes.  At  druggists,  or  send  us  2^  in 
stamps  for  Home  Size  by  Parcel  Post.  WriteDq>t.C 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


Dr.  Jaeger’s  S.  W.  S.  Co.’s  Own  Stores 
New  York:  306  Fifth  Are.,  22  Maiden  Lane 
Brooklyn:  504FukonSt.  Boston:  324  BoylatonSt. 
Phila.:  1516  Chestnut  St.  Chicago:  126  N.  State  St. 

Awantt  in  all  Principal  Citiac 


Proud  are  the  owners  of  ‘‘ROSS”  Rifles— 

It  is  something  to  say  “this  is  the  sam.:  make  of  rifle  which  won  the  King's  Prize  at  Bisley,  England,  and  the  individual  Palma 
Trophy  at  Port  Perry,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.” — no  other  rifle  ever  achieved  this  dual  success. 

“Ross”  Sporting  Rifles  are  not  only  most  accurate  and  powerful,  but  thev  are  e.Ktremely  speedy,  an  important  point  in 
big  game  shooting.  The  “Ross'  breech  action  is  the  safest  and  quickest  made.  Fancy  placing  five  shots  in  'ja.")  seconds 
in  a  strip  4  feet  (>  inches  hy  a  inches ! 

Vniether  for  yourself  or  as  a  gift,  you  cannot  get  a  lietter  rifle. 

J^oss  .2W  //igA  Velocity  Rifle  $55.U0,  Ross  .2S0  Sporting  Cartridge  per  tun,  both  /.  o.  b.  New  York. 
if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  illustratecTcatalogue  and  full  information  to 

or  Pont  &  Floto,  Agests  for  the  U.  S.,  14  READE  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


w^anitary  Cement  Floors 

TRUS-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL  stops  dusting  of  concrete  floors.  Gives 
a  smooth,  tile-like  surface.  Wear-resisting;  stainproof;  oilproof.  Easily 
cleaned  by  mopping.  Furnished  in  a  variety  of  colors.  Applied  with  a  brush. 

TRUS-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL 

is  used  in  Factories,  Warehouses,  Power  Plants,  Hospitals,  Schools,  Offices, 
Residences,  Garages,  etc. 

FREE— Color  Card  and  oaluahle  suggestions,  IVriie  to-day, 

THE  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 

434  Trus-Con  Building  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

erproofings—Dampproofinys^Technicat  Points 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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The 

J  Jersey 

— a  pound  of 
butter  every  day 

That’s  putting  it  conservatively. 
A  good  Jersey  cow  produces  500 
pounds  of  butter  a  year. 

The  Register  of  Merit  shows  an  average 
yield  of  482  pounds  butter  by  2062  cows.  A 
Jersey  has  just  tested  (officially)  1132 
pounds  butter  in  one  year. 

Richness  of  milk  is  an  outstanding  and 
universal  Jersey  quality.  With  her  rich¬ 
ness  of  milk  go  persistency  in  milk  and 
economy  of  production — large  yield  in 
proportion  to  feed  consumed. 

Add  to  these  useful  qualities  her  unique 
beauty  and  her  gentleness,  and  you  have 
the  ideal  dairy  cow. 

Why  not  get  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  T 

May  we  send  you  more  Jersey  facts? 

TH£  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  Qty 


SAVE  30^-  TO  so% 

ON  YOUR  FURNITURE 

We  build  the  complete  "Come-Packt"  line  of  high  qiialliy  living. 
Salng.  bedroom  and  den  furniture  In  aeetlona.  finished  to  your 
■ier— your  choice  of  elabt  Miadeo — hand  rubbed  polish — and 
aip  direct  to  you  witb  full  directions  so  that  you  can  set  up  any 
piNe  right  In  your  home  In  Just  your  spare  time  and  save  rruiii  30 
per  cent  to  SO  per  rent  of  what  you  would  pay  for  common,  old 
MTle  f  umit  ure  elsew  here . 

A  FULL  YEAR’S  TRIAL 

Buy  your  furniture  on  this  new  plan — this  new  Idea  lhat  has 
avprised  the  furniture  world — get  100  per  rent  quality,  because 
rw  see  each  piece  In  sections  before  they  are  assembled.  Nothing 
OB  be  covered  up — you  get  actual  quality . 

Every  piece  of  Come-Packt  Furniture  Is  of  pure  quarter-saw  ii 
WHITK  oak — not  red  oak,  or  any  other  cheap  grade  of  oak  or  1ml- 
tuioo — It  has  the  character  that  beflts  and  distinguishes  the  home 
af quality.  It  Is  guaranteed — and  sold  upon  a  full  year's  free  trial. 

THIS  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF 
COME-PACKT  BARGAINS 


BAINS  '"■  ”® 

Thlshandsome  table  Is  Quarter-  m. _ .  'A  . 

awn  White  Oak.  with  rich,  deep. 

Mtural  markings;  honestly  made ; 

•eaullfully  Bnlsbed  to  your  order 

ikIppM  completely  stained — your 

rkolee  of  eight  shades — hand  rub- HIIIH 

M polish^.  Height,  30  Inches:  mil  BIU 

top,  44x28  Inches:  legs  2S  Inches  BBI 

auare.  Ta-o  drawers:  choice  of 
d  Brass  or  Wood  Knobs.  It 

•Macs  to  you  In  four  sections.  I  ■ 

packed  In  a  compact  crate,  shipiied  ■  | 

at  knock-down  rates  —  sbipptng  | 

•eight  ISO  lbs.  ■ 

^Wlth  a  screw-driver  and  Just  your  spare  time  you  have  a  table 
that  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $25,001 

0^F«ctonfj>rice^  $1 1.75 

SEND  FOR  THIS  CATALOG  TODAY 

1914  caUIoc  la  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  Um  moat  beautiful  fur 
^aak  ever  Riven  away  -tells  all  the  details^liveB  yoa  a  choice  of  over  400 
lates  sbowinc  the  exquisite 


How  to  Invest 
UnderPresentConditions 

is  disturbing  to  many  of  the 
shrewdest  buyers  of  high  grade 
securities. 

The  Income  Tax  Law 

has  made  it  desirable  for  a  great 
many  people  to  adjust  their 
holdings.  We  will  take  pleasure 
in  sending  a  list  of  bonds  yielding 
attractive  incomes,  which  are  free 
from  the  personal  tax. 

Stud  for  Circular  EJ-48 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

149  Broadway,  New  York 


Philadelphia 
London,  Eng 


Buffalo 

Baltimore 


UNDERFEED 

FURNACE  o"  DOILER 

Cuts  YourCool  Bills 

f  pUT  the  Underfeed  on  the  job  in 
F  *  every  home  everywhere,  and  the 
National  heating  bill  would  be  more 
than  cut  in  half. 

raoc  Williamson 


UnderleedSou^ 

Save,  because  they  succetsfully  bum  the 
cheaper  grades  of  hard  and  soft  coal — slack, 
pea  or  buckwheat  sizes.  Consume  all  smoke 
and  gases.  Let  us  prove  it.  Mail  coupon 
for  FREE  Book. 


;SSk  WILLIAMSON  CO. 

306  W.  Fifth  Strietp  Cincinnitip  O. 

r -  UNDERFEED 

(indicate  by  X  Book  you  desire] 

Name . 

Address . 

Name  of  my  dealer . . . 
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:<©J  WHERE-TO 


If  Coming  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


MT  CIEMEHS  FAMOUS  MINERAL  BATHST! 

- fOP  RHtliNAT'S' AV  1 

nervous  kw  o.-..  ! 

'■ ;  •  ■  •  ’i  t  T.'r-'’  i the  colonial 

'  BOXCK-gEPESi-  I 


SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES 


ir//.vu 


CLENDENING 

Select,  homelike,  economical.  Suite 
of  parlor,  lietlmom,  private  bath  for 
two  per»oiii.  $2.00  daily.  Write  for 
Booklet  H  ..  a'ith  fine  map  of  city  * 


~  I  HOTEL  DRISCOLL 

Fares  U.  S.  Capitol.  Near 
Vnlon  Ktatlou.  Amidst 
■EnSmUMl.  .Show  Flares.  Itiiimluit 
Water.  Elertrlc  Fans  lu 
MtiiScIilllll  Kooms.  Bath  Gratis. 
BELkSa  Uarave.  Music.  Am.  03, 

•  I  Flur.  yiJOup.  Booklet. 

Till.  UAMII  TAN  Modern  apimTut- 
IlL  tlAmiL  1 UW  nients ;  homelike ; 
Ideal  location  for  family  and  transient 
trade.  3  blorks  to  White  House.  Amer. 
plan.  $2M  up  |>er  day.  Booklet  and  map. 

^•Pal.M  BEACH  Bythe-8ea,  Fla.” 


NEW  ENGLAND  SANITARIUM 

THE  HOME  or  HEALTH  AND  NEtT 
Forett  smrrounded,  btttde  a  i'ryital  Lake 
Seren  milei/rom  Botton 
BATTLE  CREEK  METHODS 
■OX  ra  MELROSE,  MAta. 


Atlantic  City. 

Above  Illustration  shows  but  one  section  of 
this  inaKiiUirent  and  sumptuously  fitted 
house— the  0|>en  Air  Flaza  and  Knclosed 
Solarlums  overlook  the  Board-walk  and  the 
<  ireau.  The  environment,  ronvenlenoe  and 
comforts  of  the  M arllmrough-BIenbelm  and 
the  InvlEoratlnit  climate  at  Atlantic  City 
make  this  theldeal  place  for  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  Always  open.  Write  for  handsomely 
Illustrated  booklet.  Joslah  White  A  Sons 
Companv,  Proprietors  and  Directors.* 


“  Palm  Beach  Hotel"  funlilsLie<l**1^o! 

Warm  saa-batblng,  golf,  fishing.  Rates  low 
as  home.  Booklet.  Stores  to  rent.  LowS'Au. 

_ W E^t  INDIES 


DMKDML/VO  Indies  Uptel 

Dry  and  lovely  winter  eliinBte:  no  Dislaria.  For 
booklet.  Pomeroy  Mot^  €♦»■  Pembroke,  Maine. 

The  Homestead  Hotel, 

W.  I.  Pin.  location.  Meal  climate.  Automobilins 
Yachtine.  BwtSea  Bathins-  M.  T.  Shepherd.  Myr. 


rjiion  Hall  Atlantic  «;ity,n.j. 
IxAlCU  naiL  Hotel  and  Sanatorium. 
New  stone,  brick  A  steel  building.  Alwavs 
open,  always  ready,  always  busy.  Table 
and  atteinlaiice  uiisurpasKeil.* 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


TRAVEL 


Wilmington, N.C 

hr  touriata.  THE  ORTON,  a  deliitlittullj 
situated  Hotel  of  extreme  elegance  supplying  every 
luxury  and  qmvenienee.  JoeH.Hinton.  Owner  Prop. 

SEATT^LE^ WASH. 


Trenaendoaaly  In  earneat  about  that 
Health  question?  Write 

SA/fITA'RIl/M 

OraFAvllle  Teaaeaac* 


Hntal  Qovnv  “  12  stories  of  solid  com- 
nULCl  '^AVUJ.  fort,”  concrete,  steel  St 
marble.  At  center  of  things.  English  grill. 


G.E.  P.A.,1184  Broadway , New  Y’ork  City' 


Auto  Bus.  Rooms  >1  up.  With  bath  >2  up 


Earn  $1000  to  $5000aYear 


Hundreds  of  positions  now  open,  no 
experience  required  to  get  one  of  them. 
Write  today  for  large  list  of  openings 
offering  you  opportunities  to  earn  good 
wages  while  you  are  learning,  also  testimo¬ 
nials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who 
are  now  earning  $100  to  $500  a  month. 

Addre»  nearest  office.  Dept  III 
^  MTWNAL  SALESBCN’S  TRAMM  ASSOCUTION 

^CMcas*  MawYark  Katimaa CHy  SaaPraadaaa 


And  How  You  Will  Save  Money  ' 
by  Placinii  Them  in  Your  Home 

vinrrc  roa  oia  "book  or  |>ESICMS’'-Swutifull]r  illusuaud  ia 
*  *  colon  (bmiM  frtt),  showing  our  SonitAry,  Mission.  Colonul 
bimI  SlBiMUrd  Booknoec. 

Tbe  handsome  designs,  the  rich  finish,  the  removable.  n.>n* 
binding  doon.  the  abaence  of  disftgunng  iron  bands,  make  them 
far  better  than  the  dd-fsshioned  kind. 

THE  UUNN  FURaNITITRE  COMPA.NY 


You  Can  Start  With  One  Section 
and  Add  to  as  Needed 
We  have  agencies  in  every  city 
in  this  and  foreign  countries 

Oar  Prices  are  Lower  f  ^ 

Ikon  Others  1^ 

GUNN"  Guarantee 

S»td  fy  d*m/tri  tr  dirtrt 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  inde.ved.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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CYPPES'- 
made  f.y 
VOUPSEir 


FEARLESS 

Her  own  life,  her  little  ones,  her 
property,  are  safe.  She  knows  it. 
She  knows  the  weapon  in  her  hand 
will  destroy  the  burglar  if  he  attacks  her. 
She  can  see  and  feel  when  this  automatic  is 
loaded  and  cocked,  hence  she  does  not  fear  it, 
as  she  fears  other  firearms.  For,  “you  can’t 
say  you  didn’t  know  a  Sazuige  was  loaded.” 
Shoots  one  shot  to  each  trigger  pull — fast  or 
slow — ^just  as  you  want  them.  Send  6c  in 
stamps  for  booklet,  “IfYou  Hear  A  Burglar,” 
advice  by  famous  detectives  and  police 
authorities. 


S AVAG  E 


AinoMAnc 


SAVAGE  ARMS  CO.,  4n2SaraEeAvc..  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Savage  Rifles 


ySE  CYPRESS, S5,f»XMAS' 

-  inCRlASE  the  joy  Of  THE  MORNING  BY  f'ARE  GIFTS  Cf 


The  Most  Memorable 
Christmas  of  our  Lives” 

— and  the  happiest — is  the  one 
marked  by  gifts  that  loving 
hands  have  made  for  us, 
thoughtfully  and  carefully — 
instead  of  gifts  merely  bought 
for  us,  perfunctorily  and  in  haste. 

“SUGI”  FINISH  (home-done)  is 
POSSIBLE  ONLY  ON  CYPRESS 

7 

(“the  Wood  Beautiful"  as  well  as  “the 
Wood  Eternal.”)  It  reproduces  exactly  the  rare 
and  coveted”  AntlqueJapaneseDriftwood  ’effects 
by  merely  scorchinsr  and  brushing  a  few  thin 
little  boards  of  this' 'Wood  of  History. "You  do  this 
popular  new  art  work  right  in  your  own  kitchen 
— no  mu«i— andnotrsciiig,de«iKnini!orroloringto  it. 

GET  THE  FREE  BOOK  (Vol. 26) THAT  TELLS  YOU  HOW 

to  MAKE  "SUGr*  things,  from  paper-weights  to  Library  Panelling.  (  Full  list  of  surprises  included.) 


If  Mansion, Bungalow  ,Glove-1x>x.  Farm. Sleeping  Porchor  iustaFence— “  WitkCYPRESSyou  BUILD  BUTONCE” 
Let  our  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT”  help  YOU.  Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS*  ASSN. 

1200  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. _ 


INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER.  IF  HE  HASN'T  IT  LET  VS  KNOW  AT  ONCE 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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lurni^  4UC  requiieu,  iiu  iciiiiurL^iiieiii.  iiu  iciiii,  nu  Miiiriiiiig  ciiaiinei^*— nuining  DUX  xne 

easily  handlra  sheets  of  Hy-Rib.  Note  the  simplicity  of  the  process,  whether  for 
walls,  sidings,  roofs,  partitions  or  ceilings: 

Fatttn  the  eheete  of  Hy-Rib  to  the  eupporte,  and  apply 
the  platter  or  concrete. 

The  result  is  a  permanent,  fireproof  construction  built  more  rapidly  and 
at  lower  cost  than  in  any  other  way.  No  matter  what,  when  or  whet e  you 
build,  you  need  the  Hy-Kib  Handbook— Hent  free  on  request. 

TRUSSEX>  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

634  Trusaed  Concrete  Bids.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Reinforcing.  Hy-RIb  and  Lath.  Steel  Sash,  ete.  qr 


No  other  Grape  Fruit  equals  it  in  Flavor 

^‘American  Medicine"  says: 

“Realizing  the  great  value  of  grape  fruit,  the  medical  profession  have  long 
advocated  its  daily  use,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  past  few  years  that 
the  extraordinary  curative  virtues  of  this  ‘king  of  fruits’  have  been  appreciated. 
This  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT,  a  kind 
that  so  far  surpasses  the  ordinary  grape  fruit  that  no  comparison  can  be  made.” 

E.  E.  Keeler,  M.  D.,  in  the  "Good  Health  Clinic”  writes: 

“In  all  cases  where  there  is  the  ‘uric  acid  diathesis’  you  will  see  an 
immediate  improvement  following  the  use  of  grape  fruit.  ’  ’ 

A  well-known  physician  writes: 

“I  prescribe  grape  fruit  for  all  my  patients,  and  tell  them  to  be  sure  and 
get  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT,  as  other  grape  fruit  to  the  Atwood  is  as 
cider  apples  to  pippins.  ’  ’ 

If  you  desire,  your  pocer  or  fruit  dealer  will  furnish  the  ATWOOD  Brand  in 
either  bright  or  bronze.  It  mnv  be  procured  at  first<lass  hotels,  restaurants  and  clubs.  [/ /]«qU| 

Ask  for  ATWOOD  Brand.  For  home  use  buy  it  by  the  box;  It  will  keep  for  weeks  //  M  I  wW  i 

and. improve. 

ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade-  ufiWPlfWIlICOW" 

mark  wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company  MAMMSIA. 

THE  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  CO.,  80  Maiden  Lane.  New  York  “ 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Emergency  Money 

A  safe  kind  to  carry 


Keep  a  few  of  these  Cheques  in  your 

pocketbook  and  you  will  never  be  caught  short  for 
want  of  cash. 

They  are  as  good  as  actual  money  and  much  safer.  A  thief 
cannot  use  them  without  your  signature  and  they  may  be 
replaced  if  lost  or  stolen. 

“A.B.A.  Cheques” 

Hotels  everywhere  accept  them  in  payment  of  bills.  You 
can  pay  railway  and  steamship  fares  and  make  purchases  with 
them.  50,000  banks  have  agreed  to  cash  them  at  sight;  no 
introduction  needed,  your  counter-signature  identifies  you. 

Get  them  at  your  Bank 

H  your  bank  is  not  yet  supplied  with  "A.B.A”  Cheques,  variU 
for  information  as  to  where  they  cast  be  obtaisted  in  your  vicinity. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY  New  York  City 


EVERYBODVS  M.\GAZ1NE 


Ihe  Han  and  the  Factory 
Behind  the  Sto  Piano 


A  Personal  Word  From  **Tlie  Man  Behind  The  Name” 

“We  are  building  for  the  future.  By  concentrating  every  effort  to  secure  the 
highest  efficiency  throughout  our  organization,  by  constantly  studying  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  piano-building  and  by  using  that  knowledge,  we  give  to  the  making  of  each 
jMcyrr  kSm  Piano  and  the  Steger  Natural  Player-Piano  the  greatest  care  in  workmanshij), 
i  years  of  experience  and  the  finest  materials  the  world  can  supply,  realizing  that  our 
future  growth  and  progress  depend  upon  the  artistic  worth  and  durability  of  every  in¬ 
strument  sent  forth  from  our  factories.”  John  V.  Steger. 

Pianos  and  Natural  Player-Pianos 

When  you  huy  a  BtegerkSsw  Piano  you  pay  for  no 
,  commission  or  allowances  or  extras.  You  pay  only  the 
factory  cost,  plus  a  small  profit,  and  you  get  an  instrument 
of  excellent  qualities,  which  will  provide  the  highest 
type  of  pleasure  for  your  home-circle. 

Rtrstr  tetssm  Pianos  easily  take  rank  with  the  finest  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  made  in  the  great  Steger  plano- 
factorles  at  Steger,  Illinois,  the  town  founded  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Steger. 

PLANS  FOR  PAYMEINT  THAT  MAKE  BUYING  CONVENIENT 
The  Steqer  Idea  Approral  Flan.  mAIM 

Send  for  our  catalog  and  other 

interesting  literature,  which  ex-  PIANO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  i 
plain  i(.  SesU  tree  on  request.  Steger  BoUdiag,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
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Diamonds 

on  Credit 


IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  CIFT 


IN  CUT  GLASS;  in  rock  crys¬ 
tal;  and  in  engraved  crystal 
glass  —  nothing  but 
will  meet  your  wants. 

It  is  recognized  as  the  world’s 
best,  the  world  over. 

Look  for  the  jQb^^  name-  ^ 
plate  engraved  on  every  piece.  S 

A  Libbey  dealer  in  each  city.  S 

The  Libbey  Glau  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio  jg 

TOirniHIHMHfUMIMNIiaNfl 


COLONIAL  TRAY,  An  Artistic  Qit. 

Wax  mahogany  finish,  gilt  handles, 
face  of  pretty  designed  fabric,  fitted 
with  glass,  bottom  lined  with  fek. 
Size  10x17  inches.  Prepaid,  $  1 .25. 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays 

$I0to$|00  Each 


/CONSTANT  DEMAND.  DeTota  all  or  spara  time 
^  Past  ezparience  or  literary  ability  not  required. 

No  Correspondence  School.  Dttallt  trot. 
Atlaa  Publiahing  Co.,  703  Atisi  Ink  Hdf.,  0. 


Lower  priced 

.  furs  in  more  advanced  ^ 

1  styles,  firmer  in  wearing 

1  qualities,  guaranteed  not  to  shed 

—  that’s  what  you’ll  find  when  you 

W  Send  for  This  Free  Fashion  Book 

r  Vou  need  it  because  it  is /^rrr  about  ^ieA( 

'  Style  Authority  and  a  com-  Fur  Buyine-  , 
plete  education  on  buying  to  best  advan-  k 
tage.  You  can’t  afford  to  put  a  dollar  into  furs  M 
until  you  hear  this  talk  from  the  largest  man-  m 
ufacturer  who  selects  from  the  I".,—  JZk 
^Ui.VVt^c.Writefor  booktoday. 

Herman  Reel  Co.  "Quality 
Milwaukee  ^^^Fur.S 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Many  deiishtful 
cruiaea  to  JAMAICA, 
PANAMA  CANAL, 
CENTRAL  and 
SOUTH  AMERICA, 
in  akipa  tkat  are  built 
to  be  cool  in  the 
Tropica. 

FROM  NEW  YORK 


Theae  snow-white  ships  offer  the  ideal  Winter  cruises  to  PANAMA  for 
fashionable  people.  These  are  the  only  steamers  out  of  any  American 
port  designed  and  built  to  be  cool  in  the  Tropics. 

The  builders  were  given  carte  blanche  to  attain  a  perfection  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in  Steamship  service. 

Beginning  January  3rd,  one  of  the  three  brand  new  steamers,  “Pastores," 
"Calamares”  and  “Tenadores’*  will  sail  every  Saturday  from  New  York  for 

JAMAICA.  PANAMA  CANAL,  COSTA  RICA  and  HAVANA 

— 16  days  of  cruising  de  Luxe. 

Some  of  the  Unique  Features 

Every  room  U  an  outside  room,  many  connecting.  29  rooms  with  private 
baths.  42  baths  and  showers  all  told.  Running  water  in  every  room. 
Electric  Ians  and  powerful  noiseless  blowers  bringing  fresh  sea  air  into  every 
room.  Delightful  Palm  Court  on  deck,  opening  on  the  sea.  Restaurant 
service  k  la  Carte  exclusively,  at  small  tables  for  private  parties. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Long  Wharf.  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  Common  Street. 
Boaton  24  Battery  Place,  New  York  New  Orlcaiu 

Or  any  authorized  Tiehot  or  Touritt  Agent. 


Sailmga  every  Wed- 
neaday  and  Saturday. 

FROM  NEW  ORLEANS 


Sailing,  every  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Thuraday  and 


nesday, _ _ 

Saturday, 

FROM  BOSTON 


New  weekly  aervice  in 
new  ateamera  every 
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GOLD  EDGES 


THE 

official  rules 

CARD  GAMES 

Hoyle  up-to-date 

k  SEND  I5C  IN  STAMPS 


PLAYING  CARDS 

For  Social  Play  I 

QOmiFSS  Congress  Cards  would  \ 
nincom  make  appropriate  nfts  to 
eoe  your  card-playing  friends. 

Original  art  designs  in  as 
"rvuM  ^  many  as  ten  colors  and  gold. 

^PERP&CK  AirCnahkm  Finiah 


|THE  U.S.PLAYiNG  CARD  CO,,  CINCINNATI,  U.  S.  A. 


PLAYING  CARDS 

I  For  General  Play 

'  Bicycle  quality  made  Bicy- 
cle  reputation.  We  spare  no 
expense  to  maintain  this 
quality  and  give  players  the  I .. 
best  popular-priced  card  in  k-rmrlgi  ■ 
the  world.  bfVilMiM 

hrory  or  Atr-Cuahion  Finiah  25CPERPMCK 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  adyertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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§>|:NGL18I1,  PIONEEBS 
VIRGINIA 


The  same  firmness,  delicacy  ana 
resiliency  of  touch  that  character¬ 
izes  the  human  fingers  is  found  in 

rhe 

ANGELUS 

The  Pioneer 

Player- Piano 

That  is  why  playing  with  the  An- 
gelus  is  different;  wl^  it  sounds  like 
real  piano  playing.  This  “human  fin¬ 
ger”  touch  is  found  only  in  the  Angelus 
because  of  its  exclusive  possession  of  the 

DIAPHRAGM  PNEUMATICS 

which  perform  in  the  Angelus  the  same  function  as 
the  6ngers  of  the  hand  performer,  and  are  made  with 
the  same  attributes  of  firmness  and  resiliencv^  With 
this  exquisite  touch  and  aided  by  the  rhrasing 
Lever,  the  Melodant,  Graduated  Accompaniment 
Lever  and  Melody  Buttons  you  can  play  any  piece 
of  music  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  skilled  pianist. 
Kaaba-Ansel  ov^Grandi  and  Vprlfbtt. 

Em«raon*Angelus — Gnindt  and  Uprichti. 
lindemaa  dk  Sona-Ansclua  Uprirbts.  ^CQHC 

Aagelua-Piano — An  upright  built  expretaly 
for  ibe  Any elus. 

In  Canada — The  Gourlay-AngeliM  and 
Angelua  Piaao. 

Any  of  cbne  Instrumentt  can  be  played  by  band  in 
Cbe  uaual  nunner. 

The  WILCOX  WHITE  CO.  MH 
MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Businest  Ettahlhhtd  l8fy 
233  Recent  Street.  London 
'  Aseneica  all  over  the  world.  ^ 
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A  Useful  Present  to  the  Family  ^ 

As  a  gift  you  cannot  express  Detroit  Electric  will  enter  intimately 

)ur  Christmas  Good  Will  and  into  the  daily — yes,  hourly  life  of 

ost  appreciative  sentiments  in  every  member  of  your  family.  It 

more  rare  and  exquisite  form.  becomes  a  family  institution. 

The  magic  of  Santa  Claus  is  't'u  •  r  •  t  •  l 

I  he  satisfaction  of  possessing  the 

represen  ed  at  its  est  m  superior  and  exclusive  advantages  of 
u  a  Detroit  Electric  adds  much  to  your 
jjlllk^  Detroit  tlectnc.  With  pleasure  and  permanent  satisfaction, 
it  you  merely 

wish  the  miles  The  prices  on  1914  enclosed  cars 
away.  — passenger  capacity — 

C  *■  range  from  S2SS0  to  $3000,  f.o.b. 

■  \  ‘  '  1  E  Beginning  Detroit.  Send  for  our  new  catalog 
>4  \  j  H  with  Christ-  in  full  colors.  New  cars  are  now 

mas  day,  this  on  exhibition  by  our  dealers  in  1"5 
beautiful  leading  cities. 

. '  Anderson  Electric  Car  Co. 

;  Builders  of 
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DISASTER.  DISABILITY.  DEATH 

ARE  ALL  UNPREVENTABLE  AND  MEAN  LOSS  OF  INCOME 

This  loss  is  inevitable  unless  forestalled  by  the  abso¬ 
lute  protection  of  ■  ■ 

/ETNA  DISABILITY  INSURANCE 

This  insurance  will  protect  your  income  and  the  in¬ 
come  of  your  family.  For  a  moderate  investment  the 
>Etna  Life  Insurance  Company  will  provide  you 

INCOME  INSURANCE 

by  protecting  you  and  yours  against  loss  by  accidental 
injury  or  death  or  by  disease.  The  cost  is  very  low 
compared  with  the  benefits  it  guarantees. 

>Etna  policies  are  free  from  technical  restrictions  and 
provide  liberal  compensations  for  losses  sustained 
through  accident  or  illness. 

LET  us  TELL  YOU  ALL  ABOUT  IT 


/Etna  Life  Insurance  Co  ■  (Drawer  1341)  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  am  under  60  years  of  age  and  in  good  health.  Tell  me  about  /ETNA  Disability 
Insurance.  My  name,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 


^1 
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►wift’sPremiumTalendar  for  1914 


The  four  subjects  reproduced  in 
this  beautiful  four  leaf  art  calendar 
are  painted  in  a  new  strong  style. 


in  Summon 


The  calendar 
pages  are  exact 
replicas  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  paintings 
of  four  beautiful 
girls  in  graceful 
poses  amid  season¬ 
able  surroundings. 
The  illustration 
here  gives  but  little 
idea  of  the  delicate 
harmonious  blend¬ 
ing  of  colors  in  the 
“Outdoor  Girl” 
picture.  “Swift’s 
Premium”  Calen¬ 
dar  was  never  be¬ 
fore  so  novel  and 
attractive. 


Sent  to  any  address  for — lOc  in  coin  ^ — Parchment  circle  in  top 

or  U.  S.  stamps  (in  Canada  10c  extra  “Swift’s  Premium”  Sliced  B 

on  account  of  duty).  Or— Ten  Wool  Soan  wranners 

Or — Trade-Mark  end  of  five  “Swift’s  Prem- 

ium”  Oleomargarine  cartons,  Or — Six  Maxine  Ellliott  Toilet  S 

“Swift's  Premium  Ham'" 

Do  not  fwirboil  “Swift’s  Premium”  Ham  before  broiling  or  frying. 

mild  flavored  and  tender  if  parboiling  is  omitted. 

Swift  &  Company ,  4162  Packers'  Avenue,  Chicago 


Kindly  mention  Ever>’body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  v'isiting  your  dealer. 
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One  very  good  way  to  show 
your  affection  and  your 
nigh  hope  for  the  boy  is 
to  give  him  a  HOWARD  Watch 
for  Christmas. 

The  Howard  means  so  much  more 
than  the  giving.  It  pledges  the  young 
man  to  a  fine  tradition.  It  expresses  so 
well  your  expectation  for  him  and  the  work 
he  is  to  do  in  the  world. 


To  own  a  HOWARD  W atch  is  to  be  in 
distinguished  company.  The  HOWARD 
is  identified  with  the  life  and  history  of 
prominent  Americans  ever  since  1842. 
It  is  prV-eminently  the  watch  of  success¬ 
ful  Americans  today. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached — from  the  17- 
jewel  (double  roller)  in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss 
Extra  gold-filled  case  at  $40,  to  the  23-jewel  at 
$150 — ud  the  Edward  Howard  model  at  $350. 


Not  every  ieweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD  jeweler  in 
your  town  and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a  rood  man  to  know. 

Admiral  SiRsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  “The  Lor  of  the  HOWARD  Watch,"  RivinR 
the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  the  U,  S.  Navy.  You'll  enjoy  it.  Drop  us  a  post 
card.  Dept.C>  and  well  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


he  Howard  Watch 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  MaRazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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ORBIN? 


BETWEEN  HIM  AND  YOU 


PUT  TME 


CORBINi 


They  Who  Lie  in  Wait 


pass  by  the  door  that  has  the  key-hole  in  the  knob,  for  neither  the  skeleton 
key  nor  the  picking  tool  will  open  it,  and  it  is  too  strong  to  be  broken  through 
without  battering  down  the  door.  The  book  of  Corbin  Specialties  tells  all 
about  it  and  describes  other  articles  of  equal  interest  to  the  home  builder. 
Send  for  it. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 

Chicago  New  York  Philadelphia 


Kindly  mention  Eveo’body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  \'isiting  your  dealer. 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

A  tempting  dessert 
confection,  loved  by 
all  who  have  ever 
tasted  them.  Suit¬ 
able  for  every  occa¬ 
sion  where  a  dessert 
sweet  is  desired.  In 
ten-cent  tins ;  also 
in  twenty-five-cent 
tins. 

ADORA 

Another  charming  confec¬ 
tion — a  filled  sugar  wafer 
with  a  bountiful  center  of 
rich,  smooth  cream. 

rtSTINO 

An  ever-popular  delight. 
An  almond-shaped  dessert 
confection  with  a  kernel  of 
almond-flavored  cream. 

CHOCOLATI.  TOKENS 

Still  another  example  of  the 
perfect  dessert  confection. 
Enchanting  wafers  with  a 
most  delightful  creamy  fill¬ 
ing — entirely  covered  by 
the  richest  of  sweet  choc¬ 
olate. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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For  an  earlier  breakfast 

For  an  earlier  break-  ten  minutes— on  get  it  over 
fnst— fwn  Rio-  RpfiQ  P^n  by  settling  it  for  good 


^  fast — two  Big  Bens, 
one  for  the  cook  and  one 
for  yourself. 

Hers  set  for  an  hour  earlier, 
yours  for  a  slow  cup  of  coffee, 
the  cream  off  the  news  and — 
another  cup  if  you  please. 

Each  presenting  two  ways  of 
getting  up  early:  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan  by  coaxing  you  at 
half  minute  intervals  lor  all  of 


ten  minutes — on  the  get  it  over 
plan  by  settling  it  for  good 
with  one  straight  five  minute 
ring. 

Each  prepared  to  do  it  as 
you  choose  and  ready  to  ring 
off  in  the  middle  of  his  call 
whenever  you  please. — Each  7 
inches  tall,  pleasing  to  wind, 
pleasing  to  read  and  pleasing 
to  hear. 

Each  $2.50  anywhere  in  the  States, 
$3.00  anywhere  in  Canada.  Each 
made  in  ha  Sa//e,  Illinois^  by  Westclox. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  risiting  your  dealer. 
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Association  of  America 

TOSTON  n4W.4T;^‘^ST.  New  York  chkago 


Electric  Trucks  for  Every  Service 

TO-DAY  the  Electric  and  construction— economy. 
Truck  is  used  in  125  Electric  Trucks  are  cutting 
different  lines  of  trade  costs  where  hills  are  un« 
—in  41  of  the  48  states.  It  known  as  well  as  in  such 
has  followed  the  sun  around  hilly  centres  as  Pittsburgh, 
the  world  and  the  faithful,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City  and 
efficient  Electric  is  doing  San  Francisco  —  efficiency. 
yeoman  service  in  Canada, 

Cuba,  England,  Germany,  Send  for  this  Book  Today 
China,  South  Africa,  Brazil,  “The  Story  of  the 
Siam,  Australia  and  the  Electric  Truck” 
Phillipine  Islands*  -  ipijg  figures  that  you  want 

•ri  •  •  j  know  about  the  Electric  Truck  are 

r  rom  an  engineering  stand*  contained  in  this  beautifully  printed 
point,  it  is  conceded  that  I>ooE  ®f  32  pages— yours  on  request. 

the  Electric  U  setting  the 

pace  in  simplicity  of  design  for  it  today.  Kindly  address  Dept.  2. 

ElectTic  Vehicle 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


Do  "YouWant 
A  Job  Like  This? 


Do  you  want  a  job  where  you  have  the  ** Say  so  **  instead  of  the  “Do  so”? 

Do  you  want  a  job  in  which  you  work  with  your  brains  instead  of 
your  hands? 

Do  you  want  a  job  that  pays  you 
for  what  you  ftnoip— and  have  the 
knowledge  to  back  it  up? 

You  Can  Have  It! 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools 
have  trained  thousands  of  men  who  today 
are  occupying:  positions  of  that  kind  and  draw¬ 
ing  large  salaries. 

This  training  is  acquired  in  your  own  home 
—  in  your  spare  time — at  practically  your  own 
terms,  so  there  is  no  reason  why  you  can’t 
have  it. 

No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  your 
schooling  is,  the  I.  C.  S.  can  train  you. 

To  learn  all  particulars  Mark  and  Mail  the 
Coupon.  Marking  the  coupon  places  you  under 
no  obligation,  simply  brings  you  information 
as  to  how  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you  win  the 
job  you  want. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1269  SCRANTONe  PA. 

Hxplaln.  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
1  can  qualify  for  the  inwition  Iw^fore  which  I  mark  X  • 


Saleamanahlp  I 

Electrical  Engineer  I 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt.  I 
EleetrU  Car  Raaalat 
Electric  W I  reman 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

BiilldlngContractor 
ArthItMtaral  Draftawaa 
Btraataral  Eagiaaar 
CaaarrU  CaMlraatlaa 
Meehan.  Engineer 
■rrhaalral  Draftawaa 
Rafrl^ratlMi  Eaglaacr 
Civil  Engineer 
Surveyor 

■  iaa  9Hprriatra4cBt 

Metal  Mining 
LeaawatUe  Elrraiaa  ABaf . 
Stationary  Engineer 
TritlU  ■aanfactariar 
Gaa  Engines 


Present  Employer 


avll  Service  I 

lUUway  gaU  Clark  I 

Bookkeeping  I 

StanngrtpbyaTvppwHttny 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  W  riting 
L«tt«iiag  A  91ga  Palatlag 
Advertising 
Cawwareial  lllmtrmtisf 
IndustrlalDesIgnlng 
Commercial  Law 
Astaaiabila  Rassisg 
Teacher 

English  Branches 
9a«d  EsglUli  far  Evary  Ose 
Agriculture 
Poultry  Farming 
Ptawblsf  A  StrsM  Pittisf 
8hr«t  Hrtal  Warker 
lla*iratUs  Spaaitb 

Laagnacra  Errarh 

Ckaaibt  Ocraiaa 
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Hand  Book  1914 

Ready  for  distribution 

Upon  request  forwarded 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
that,  as  the  convenience  of  the 
former  Book  was  so  manifest.ihe 
HAND  BQDK 1914  will  be  larger  more 
comprehensive  and  will  prove  of 
value  to  the  patrons  of  fhis  House- 
illustrating  as  it  does  by  Engraving, 
the  newest  in 

Jewelry.  Watches. 
Silver,  Clocks 
.  China.  Mahogany, 
Glass  ^Novelties 


Our  Service  by  Mail  includes 
Special  Photographs-Kindly 
mention  articles  aesired 
and  price  to  be  observed 


Bailey  Banks  8,  Biddle  QB. 

1218  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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Mr.  Edison  Announces 
The  Final  Perfection  of 
the  Disc  Phonograph 

as  a  Real  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Highest  Type 


This  new  instrument  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  experiment  and 
investigation  by  Mr.  Exlison.  All  mechanical  timbre  is  eliminated. 
All  sounds  are  recorded  and  reproduced  with  absolute  fidelity  to 
the  original,  and  every  shade  of  volume  and  overtone  is  preserved.  The 
tone  is  superb.  This  instrument  opens  to  music  lovers  for  the  first  time  the 
great  storeof  fine  music  which  heretofore  has  been  impossible  of  reproduction. 

The  Diamond  and  the  Disc 

Chan({eable  needles  or  points  are  not  used.  The  reproducing  point  which  traverses  the  record  is  a 
genuine  diamond,  permanently  mounted;  it  is  never  changed  and  never  wears. 

The  records  are  in  a  disc  (orm,  of  a  material  which  is  new  in  chemistry  and  of  so  great  hardness 
as  to  permit  the  reproduction  of  the  myriad  of  faint  overtones  which 
alone  give  Quality  to  music.  These  records  are  truly  indestructible. 

The  method  of  recording  these  new  Edison  records  is  also  new, 
and  the  processes  of  manufacture  are  unique  and  new  in  every  detail 

Special  Motor 

The  mechanism  of  this  new  instrument  is  powerful,  and  is  governed 
as  accurately  as  a  chronometer  in  order  that  the  pitch  shall  at  all 
times  be  accurately  reproduced. 

Several  thousands  of  these  new  Edison  Diamond  Disc  instruments 
have  already  been  shipped  from  the  factory  to  music  dealers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Go  and  hear  the  records — you 
will  be  surprised. 

ff'Wte  /or  booklet  illutlraUng  and  describing 
the  different  models 
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18  Lakeside  Avenue  Orange,  New  Jersey 

The  new  principles  and  methods  embodied  in  the  Edison  Diamond  Disc  have  also  been  applied  to  the 
well  known  Edison  Cylinder  Phonopaph,  and  the  new  Cylinder  instruments  are  now  on  exhibition 
by  Edison  Dealers. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


ENU  IN  E  hand-made  lace  is  becoming  very  rare.  Travelers  who  pass 
I  C I  through  the  countries  famous  for  bee-making  find  but  few  places 
where  machines  of  some  kind  are  not  used. 

Therefore  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  some  beautiful  pieces  you  should  not  fail  to 
give  them  the  special  care  which  will  preserve  them  to  you  for  the  years  to  come. 

That,  as  you  know,  means  painstaking  washing  with  Ivory  Soap.  For  Ivory  is  so  mild  and 
pure  that  it  cleanses  the  most  delicate  hand-work  without  harming  a  single  thread. 

Go  where  you  will,  you  will  find  that  the  people  who  know  lace  also  know  Ivory  Soap,  a 
statement  which  is  proven  by  the  following  directions  received  from  one  of  the  famous  lace 
makers,  of  St.  Gall  in  far-off  Switzerland. 

To  Woah  Delicate  Laces  and  Embroideries 

wtten.  If  white,  set  the  jar  on  a  piece  of  wood 
in  a  kettle  half  full  of  boilinz  water  and  boil  for 
Sfteen  niinntes.  After  boilinc.  remove  lace  and 
rinae  in  two  clear  waters  and  then  in  Une  water. 

Lar  lace  flat  between  Turkiab  towels  and  remove 
moittore  by  patting.  Then  shape  and  pin  to  a  dean 
doth  on  an  ironinc  board  to  dry.  Do  not  iron. 


Share  half  of  a  small  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  into  a  half- 
eallon  (lass  jar.  Fill  jar  half  full  of  boilint  water, 
screw  on  lid  and  shake  until  soap  is  dissolved. 

First  soak  the  lace  or  embroidery  in  dear,  cold 
water  for  a  few  minutes  to  keep  the  dirt  from 
settinr,  then  put  in  the  jar  and  shake  until  clean. 

If  a  colored  lace,  remove  and  rinae  in  three  dear 


1^  IVORY  SOAP 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>’body'a  Magaizine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


Pears’  Soap  is  good  for  boys  and  everyone— It 
removes  the  dirt,  but  not  the  cuticle— Pears 
keeps  the  skin  soft  and  prevents  the  roughness 
often  caused  by  wind  and  weather— constant 
use  proves  it  “  Matchless  for  the  complexion  ” 
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